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The March issue 

of this magazine 
is truly the “‘garden- 
er’s manual.” One ~ 
article you will like 
especially is “‘Dec- 
orating the Lawn 
and Garden’’ by J. 
Harold Hawkins. v s 
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“Making Our Pretenses So Futile!” 








HEN I was a boy in Missouri I joined a military company. 
We drilled regularly each Monday night in the church 


ee Pt ae a > F <r, wea basement and once each month we held a competitive drill ex- 
S, = ee 2 Ty cme ee ‘8: Wie hibition. During the summer we went on hikes and along in the 
eg = sir, “tag ~—at Y = wes iy fall we held a sham battle that drew crowds from far and near. 

ig ee: I remember one of those sham battles, particularly. To the 

5 ice SV pat ss ms Hah onlooker there could be no doubt but that trouble was afoot; 

red ae Bie ZA STI y we fought with skill and heroism. We made a mighty noise and 
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great clouds of smoke rolled to the high heavens. Flame belched 
from our guns and soon they were hot as coals in our hands. 
We got every thrill of battle out of it and so did the specta- 
tors. There was just this trouble about it—our ammunition 
consisted of blank cartridges. No matter how hard we worked; 
no matter how skillful we ‘were in surprise attack; no matter 
how heroically we charged; no matter what advantage we 
gained in maneuver—our guns were only loaded with blanks! 
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A complete table of 
contents will be found 
on page 121 
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Raa TANS 
CHNe. Seine P SA It seems to me that there are a lot of us in this country like 
. (a LES CAN that. We have the skill, the resources, the advantage of intelli- 
; 4} iS ANS ee gence and materials, the desire to stalk the real ends of life. 
Y ad But we have loaded our guns with blank cartridges. It’s the 
Y 2) Ally S ei blank cartridge that makes a battle A SHAM; it’s the failure to 
We: GES 1p load OUR gun, in the battle of life, with a home of our own 
COR and real honest-to-goodness homemaking, that makes all of our 
iy eon efforts and pretenses for happiness so futile.—Editor. 
} 25 
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ibecription, 60 cents a year, two years for $1. Canada and foreign, $1 per year. Published at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. Entered as second class matter at Des Moines, lowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1927. 
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“The Fountain Sang and Sang 
The Things One Cannot Tell.” 





“So I in this cool garden pause a space, 
Reviewing many things in many a mood, 
Accumulating friends in solitude 
For the assembly of my thoughts and days.” 

' ARTHUR UPSON, 
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Our PLEDGE To You 


Better Homes and Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-maki 
for folks living in cities, towns an 
s. If you purc any article 
advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned ter Homes 
and Gardens when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts. 
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HE history of waterlilies 

dates back farther than 

most flowers, for they 
were closely associated with 
and interwoven in the history 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs. Indeed it was a mark of distinction 
for one to receive from the hand of a Pharaoh a flower of 
either the white or the blue “lotus’’ of the Nile., Rude sketches 
of these flowers have been found in the ruins of old buildings 
and petals of the flowers have been found in the mummy cloths 
wrapping the bodies. 

The commercial culture of waterlilies, however, is of but 
recent years. Varieties in different colors were found by botani- 
cal travelers in various parts of the globe. Here in North 
America we had the common white pond lily (Vymphaea odorata), 
another white one similar to it bat stronger in growth and 
larger in flower (Hopatcong), a yellow form from Florida 
(N. flava), and a white tender lily from Mexico (gracilis). 
These with varieties indigenous to other parts of the world 
formed the nucleus for the clever hybridist to use in the build- 
ing up of the vast number of varieties now obtainable in every 
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How to Make Your Water Garden 
Appear at Its Best This Year 


A pool in the sunlight reflects only loveliness 
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aterlilies for Your © Pool 


CHARLES L. TRICKER 


color and shade. Yet it was 
not until about 1895 that the 
first hybrids were offered for 
sale. Dozens of varieties fol- 
lowed in quick order until it 
would seem that the height of possibilities had been reached. 

Waterlilies are divided into two classes: hardy and tender. 
The hardy lilies live out thru the winter provided the roots 
are not actually frozen. The tepder little lilies cannot be kept 
over unless one has the proper fa€ilities which include a green- 
house. The latter class of waterlilies are further divided into 
day and night blooming varieties. 

e culture of waterlilies is most simple for they need only 
water, good soil and sunlight. Indeed they just “grow them- 
selves” with a minimum of care. Three methods may be fol- 
lowed: one can use or make use of a natural supply of water; 
build an artificial pool, or use a tub or any receptacle that will, 
hold water. But remember that full exposure to the sun is 
essential. 

A natural pond with twelve to twenty-four inches of water is 
ideal. The roots can then be planted directly in the mud at 
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the bottom of, such a pond. If no natural pond 
exists and one has a natural supply of water a low 
spot may be selected, scooped out to the desired 
depth and dammed to hold back the water. Care 
must be taken to lead the water into the pond in 
such a manner that there will be no danger of wash- 
ing out the lilies. Better provide a bypass to take 
care of excess water. 

Whatever type of pool is built it is best to have it 
two feet deep which will allow for one foot of soil and 
one foot of water. Lacking a natural pond or the 
means to put in an artificial pool the lover of this 
class of plants need not be discouraged. A hardwood 
barrel sawed in two will provide two tubs, or white 
cedar tubs especially made for that purpose may be 
purchased for a smal] amount. Being made of an 
enduring material they will last for many years. I 
have even seen old bath tubs and wash tubs used 
and they have given a great deal of pleasure. All 
such receptacles look very much better if sunk in the 
ground up to the rim. 


S all water plants are heavy feeders good soil 


must be provided for them. Three parts of good 


topsoil mixed with one part of well-rotted cow ma- 
nure will be excellent material in which to grow 
them. Unless the manure is well rotted it will fer- 
ment in the water and cause trouble. Lacking the 
manure one may use bonemeal at the rate of one 
quart to a bushel of soil. 

In pools two feet deep, one foot of soil may be 
spread over the entire bottom and tubs, half-barrels 
or other receptacles used should be filled one-half 
with such soil—provided there is left at least six 
inches for water. In large pools I recommend boxes 
or tubs two feet across and one foot deep to hold the 
soil. All soil should be covered with a half-inch of 
clean sand before*the water is run in. This sand 
holds down any particles that may have a tendency 
to float and discolor the water. 

Now for the actual planting. Usually roots of the 
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hardy lilies, just starting into growth, are sent out 
by those who grow them for sale. These need only 
to be pressed down into the soft mud until the growing 
end is just below the surface of the mud. When pos- 
sible, it is well to drain down a natural pond until 
there is left about six inches of water over it. One 
can then wade in with boots and plant the roots. In 
artificial pools six inches of water over the soil or 
boxes containing the soil is splendid to begin with. 
As the plants take hold and develop roots and leaves, 
the water level may be gradually raised until the 
capacity is reached. Tubs may be filled when planted. 
Always let the water stand in the pool or tub some 
time before planting so that it will warm up. 
Tender lilies are started in pots of soil in special 
tanks in greenhouses built for that purpose and it is 
certainly well to leave that task to the specialist. 
When planting time arrives the plants are turned 
out of the pots, carefully packed for shipment and 
altho they may sometimes travel a week or more 
they arrive in perfect condition. All that the buyer 
needs to do is to press the ball of earth containing 
the roots into the mud. If planted at the proper 
time when conditions are favorable, growth is rapid 
and results remarkable. Tender lilies should never 
have more than one foot of water over the crowns. 


\ A THEN selecting the lilies for your pool, tub or 

pond, catalogs from various specialists will 
help you to determine what varieties to choose. 
Of course it is impossible to present a very large 
number in an article of this length but it may be 
well to mention a few of each color. 

Of the white hardy waterlilies you will make no 
mistake in selecting Alba, Odorata, Pygmy and 
Richardson. 


Two common types of water plants are pictured on this 
page. At left is the lotus of which there are several ‘good 
varieties for the backyard pool; below is one of the nymph- 
aeas, many new hybrids of which are now on the market 
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Then there are many varieties available in lovely shades of 
pink. W. B. Shaw, Helen Fowler, Rose Magnolia and Pink 
Opal are among the hardy. General Pershing is a superb pink 
waterlily, not so hardy and a little more expensive than some, 
but a marvelous bloom. 

The reds include a long list among which are found William 
Falconer, Conqueror and Andre. Frank Trelease is a tender 
night-blooming variety which is most delightful. ; 

Of the yellows you are certain to like the hardy. Pigmy 
Yellow, Aurora, Paul Hariot and Marliac Yellow. 

Lilac is a good hardy lily of the blue shade. Among the 
tender lilies in this color are found Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
Panama Pacific and many others. 

There are other plants besides the waterlilies which can be 
grown in pools or tubs. Next in importance to the water lilies 
are the Nelumbiums. These are strikingly beautiful. The large 
round leaves are borne on stout stems well above the water and 
in themselves are handsome but when blooming they are 
indeed a joy to the aesthetic taste. These flowers are very 
large and are carried on stout stems above the foliage. They 
can be planted only in the spring. Tubers are dug about the 
first week in May and can be held dormant for about six weeks. 
Being strong gvowers they require rich soil and unless they are 
to possess the whole pond the roots must be confined. An end 
or a corner of an artificial pool may be partitioned off for them 
or a single tuber may be planted in a two-foot receptacle sub- 
merged in the pool. They may be grown in a half-barrel or 
tub—one tuber being sufficient for such. They can be had in 
white, pink and yellow. 

Victorias have always attracted much attention because of 
their great size. They can only be matured in a very large 
pond. At least a cubic yard of soil is necessary and they need 
a water surface area of 300 square feet. The leaves attain a 
great diameter—often six feet—and are turned up at the edges 
five to seven inches, They look like a huge frying pan. The 
flowers are ten to twelve inches across, opening In the evening. 
In parks and private estates they never fail 
to excite considerable interest. 

In catalogs devoted to the description of 
waterlilies and aquatic plants one can find 
a list of plants which grow in shallow water. 
For the edges of any pool or pond they are 
most effective, adding grace and charm to 
the water garden. In natural ponds the 
sloping sides make an ideal place for this 
class of plants. In artificial pools it would 
be necessary to plant in large pots or boxes 
and support them in such a manner that 
there would not be more than four or six 
inches of water over them. I have seen 
excellent provision made in artificial ponds 
for these plants by building a wall twelve 
to fifteen inches within the wall of the pool. 
If built to within four inches of the water 
surface it will not be seen and when filled 
with soil makes an ideal location for semi- 
aquatic plants. Hollow tile or brick are 
easy to use for this inside wall. 
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[% all gardens the greatest charm is the 
approach to naturalness. To help attain 
this end with a lily pool one can use many 
perennials which thrive best in moist 
ground. Of course when planted around an 
artificial pool one must supply the water 
or provide some system whereby water can 
seep from or overflow from the pool. Such 
plants as asclepias, some hardy asters, 
astilbe, heleniums, hemerocallis, hibiscus, 
Siberian and Japan iris, lobelias, lythrum, 
myosotis and thalictrum will be found very 
satisfactory. Indeed there are many plants 
and varieties listed in the aforementioned 
catalogs for this purpose. The Japan iris 
are very happy in a position where the 
roots can reach dn ample supply of water. 
They are extremely beautiful and are the 
elite of the iris family. 

And now a word or two as to the winter 
care of waterlilies. The hardy lilies in a 
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The background of a pool is most important. In 
the water garden at right, water-loving plants and 
rushés frame a picture of rare beauty 
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natural pond are quite safe with sufficient depth of water that 
will prevent the ice from actually reaching the roots. To pro- 
tect those in artificial pools and tubs lay some boards over 
them—leaving the water in—and on top of the boards pile at 
least a foot of leaves. Let the leaves extend beyond the edges of 
the pools and tubs so that the frost cannot enter from the sides. 

If planted in boxes or tubs and one fears for their safety, the 
entire box and contents may be removed to a cool cellar. But 
they must be kept moist during the winter. Unless one has a 
greenhouse and proper facilities in it, it certainly is a waste of 
time to try to winter over the tender lilies. By all means pur- 
chase new plants each year. The number of blooms produced 
from a single plant soon makes the initial cost appear trifling. 


WO other points of interest to lily pool enthusiasts may be 

mentioned here. There is on the market a preparation to be 
mixed with the cement in building pools, changing the nixture 
from a dull gray mass to harmonious shades. Shredded cattle 
manure may also be purchased in concentrated form for use in 
enriching the soil for the lilies. This fertilizer is obtainable in 
100-pound bags. 

One thing more which the proud possessor of a pool should 
not overlook is the value of goldfish to add interest and to keep 
the water from becoming merely a place for breeding mos- 
quitoes. Frogs are also interesting neighbors—and well worth 
encouraging. 

Surely there is more pleasure and satisfaction in the 
water garden than in any other kind of a garden—so it is 
said by hundreds who have tried it. The culture of waterlilies 
and aquatic plants is quite new but each year more-and more 
folks are becoming interested and their demands for plants have 
more than covered the available.supply each year. So if the 
coming season is to find you growing these beautiful anc always 
attractive plants it is well to begin to plan and to plave your 
order very soon with any of the firms selling them. You will 
thus be assured of prompt delivery. 
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oNorman Charm for 8 American Homes 


J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


BOUT 900 A. D. a party of 

Scandinavians traveled south to 

a sociable shore of the English 
Channel and there settled. Late in the 
eleventh century they invaded England 
and captured her. Northmen was the 
name of these enterprising people. 
Later, however, the softer name of 
Norman came to be theirs, and the 
country in which they lived was known 











Nas as Normandy. 

At first these hardy Normans built 
thick-walled, round-arched, rugged buildings. The doorways 
received especial attention. They were deeply recessed, sur- 
rounded with elaborate moldings, and: heavily sculptured. 
Windows were small, set high in the walls, and opened in. 
Their tops were round. 


Massive towers and steep roofs sil- 




































The terrace at the rear of the house is most 
inviting with its outdoor fireplace sheltered 
by the drooping foliage of a huze pepper tree 


houetted against the leaden skies 
of northern France. 

After the successful conquest of 
England by William, the style of 
Norman structures changed. The 
massive, antagonistic appearance of 
former buildings did not show up in 
the newer architecture. It was softer, 
more pleasing and less massive. The 
stubby towers gave way to spires. 
Round arches grew pointed. Walls 
were far less thick, and the buildings 
as a whole displayed a delicate char- 
acteristic. Gradually the period called 
“Early Pointed’’ was evolved. 

It is from this latter more or less 
definite period in the history of Nor- 
man architecture that our modern 
copies are being taken. Centering on 
the doorway and the spire, present- 


8 


day architects and designers create most pleasing private 
dwellings without sacrificing any modern detail of comfort and 
luxury to century-old traditions. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of inspecting a Norman 
house that has taken the eye of the centievaide. From weather- 
cock to laundry I peered and pointed my camera. It is putting 
it mildly to say that I was consumed with admiration, both 
for the house itself and the furnishings within. 

Curving along the drive one sees the house as a whole and 
is conscious of stucco and steep roofs. The shingles are laid 
in a staggered manner, and they are of two colors, dark moss- 
green and gray. The windows are of the swing-out casement 
type, and the glass is in oblong leaded panes. Plain shutters 
are held back against the brown stucco by black iron scrolls. 

The main entrance, however, as in the old days, is the elabo- 
rate part of the exterior. A wide, small-paneled door is hinged 
in a frame of pressed stone, in the face of which is heavy 
ornamentation in relief. The pressed stone is pure white, 
making a sharp contrast with the oak door. The circular base 
for the conical spire is of field-stone masonry, as are also the 
curved platform and walk before the entrance. Just beneath 
the flaring roof of the spire there are three square “look-out”’ 
windows. At one side of the door is an old-fashioned lantern 
fastened to a bracket in the stonework. Set in the angle of the 
two wings of the house as it is, the entrance facade is quaintly 
charming—inviting. 

Stepping inside the house one is surprised, and satisfied, to 
realize that the curve of the turret entrance continues to form 
a circular hall. The walls of the hall are plastered and marked 
off into “blocks,” as if the walls had n made of heavy 
building stone. 


8 bow: surface has been chipped and marked and colored so as 
to imitate the travertine stone quarried and used for build- 
ing in Italy. It is a sort of straw color, as is the real stone. The 
floor of the hall is covered with small, dark red tiles. Here and 
there among the red tiles is a blue or a green square. 

The use of colors thruout the interior of this Norman house 
is a charming feature. Everything is in rich color yet there is 
lacking any suggestion of clash or flashiness. The shades used 
are subdued in tone, still the colors are not muddy or slurred 
over to subdue them. The inside of the front door is gray, but 
in each small panel is stenciled a conventional design that shows 
tints of old rose, tan, and blue. There is an arched niche in the 


“Curving along the’ drive one ‘sees the house as a whole and is 
conscious of stucco and steep roofs. The shingles are laid in a 
staggered manner and are of two colors, dark moss green and gray” 
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hall’s curved wall that forms an exquisite background for a deco- 
rative vase. The inside of the niche is gold, and the border around 
it is colored with blue and red. The vase is a peculiar green-blue 
color that shades to a rusty red near the top. The ceiling of the hall 
is cone-shaped. The very point of the ceiling is gold, and gold 
dribbles down the sides to merge into a deep blue color that covers 
almost all of the curved top of the room. At the bottom edge of the 
cone there is a wide band of gold that divides the travertine-straw 
of the side wall from the blue of the ceiling. Hanging from the peak 
of the ceiling is a black lantern with an amber light in it. 

From the description one might think that the circular hall with 
so much color in it would be too much of a thing, but it must 
be remembered that there are two arched doorways and the semi- 
circular stairway to break up any too extended expanse of this 
unusual treatment of walls and ceiling. The stairway is open part 
of the way up and a wrought iron railing winds its way aloft from 
about the middle of the hall. And, too, one has vistas that demand 
attention. From the hall one sees, on the landing part way up the 
stairs, an arch that leads to a balcony overlooking the living room. 
Thru the arch leading to the living room from the hall it is possible 
to see the fireplace in the opposite wall. The other arched doorway 
in the hall leads to a small passageway 
that in turn connects with a bed- 
room, bathroom, and the dining 
room. A sliding door closes 
this opening in the front hall, 
and its panels are treated 
the same as the front 
door. The ceiling of the 
living room is what 
might be called three 
sides of an octagon. 

Slanting from the top 
of the side walls, the 
ceiling merges like 
the gable of a roof, 
but instead of con- 
tinuing to a peak 
the slanting sides 
run into a horizon- 


At the bottom of the page 
are shown two more in- 
teresting features of this 
home—the balcony over 

looking the high-ceil- 
inged living ‘room, and 
the artistic French doors 
which open from the 

downstairs bedroom 
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The predominating colors of the downstairs bed- 
room and its furnishings are green and gold. A 
glimpse of this room is shown above. At left is 
pictured the stately fireplace in the living room 


tal ceiling that is the same length as the floor 

but only about half as wide. This ceiling 

height gives the living room an air of spacious- 

ness, and makes the use of heavy beams a 
satisfactory treatment. 

In the end of the living room a wide bay-win- 

dow with a seat extending across it lends a touch 

of informality that takes the stiffness from the 

otherwise rather formal room. The fireplace is a 

bit classic, altho warm tiles in the hearth help to 

soften its stiff lines. The tiles are in red, yellow, 

and black. The fire screen and fire-irons are brass- 

bound and the bowl on the hearth is solid brass. The 

mantel is gray. The decorative (Continued on page 61 

















Cos lettuce on the left; head lettuce in center. At right is a leaf lettuce weighing one-half pound 


ETTUCE bears the distinction of being the most popular 
and widely grown member of the salad crops. This 
position assumes quite a bit of honor when we recall that 

the salad crops are those which at the present time are most 
widely advocated by specialists in nutrition for their dietary 
value and their value as bulk or roughage as well as their high 
content of the much-talked-of and necessary vitamins. 

Almost every gardener aspires to raise good lettuce. Indeed, 
it is supposed by some to be an easy crop to raise but judging 
from the number of complete or partial failures, a great deal 
can yet be learned of its habits and peculiar actions at. times. 
Altho it is claimed by some gardeners to be easy to grow it does 
not reach perfection unless the weather is cool and the soil is 
rich and moist. Lettuce requires a rich, mellow soil, the richer 
the better, as all. plants of this character, in which the leaves 
are the edible part, depend upon the rapidity of their growth for 
their peculiar crispness and toothsomeness. If the soil is not 
rich enough, which will be shown by the slow growth and the 
toughness of the leaves, small sprinklings (about one tablespoon 
to the foot of row) of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
between the rows or between the plants in the bed will help 
wonderfully. Care should be exercised not to get the fertilizer 
in direct contact with any portion of the plant or it will burn 
the plant. It should then be raked or hoed into the soil. If it 
does not rain soon after the application of the fertilizer and the 
soil issomewhat dry, it will pay you to water the bed or plants so 
that the fertilizer will dissolve and start feeding the plants. If 
the plants are to be transplanted they are handled in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

For a very early crop of lettuce the seed is sown either in 
rows or broadcasted in a hotbed or in small boxes which may 
be kept in the house near a window that is fully exposed to the 
sunlight. In the latitude of lowa this should be done early in 
March. These seedlings can 
be transplanted directly to 
the garden or better still is to 
transplant them about three 
weeks after sowing, into hot- 
beds or other boxes spacing 







For an“extra early crop sow 
seeds of lettuce indoors 


OHow to Grow Quality fettuceD 


ORA SMITH 
Iowa State College 




















them about 2x2 inches apart. 
This method will produce nice 
large plants when the outside 
weather is right for transplanting. 
These plants should then be trans- 
planted to the garden about 6x6 
inches apart if you have them in 
beds or about six inches part and 
in rows about one foot apart. In 
several weeks you should have 
large, fluffy, tender plants which 
will adequately support the name, 
“King of Salads.” 

In central latitudes the seed 
should be sown in the garden as 
early as possible in the spring, the 
latter part of March or the first 
part of April in order that it may 
complete its growth before hot 
weather arrives. Farther north, 
in localities where the nights are 
always cool, successive plantings at intervals of a week or ten 
days may be made. In the South lettuce may be grown as a 
late fall or winter crop. 

The seed can be sown broadcast in beds and will then require 
no cultivation as it is almost impossible to do anything but 
pull the weeds. The seed can then be covered slightly by raking 
several times. A better method is to make small furrows with 
the hoe or rake handle, having them about one inch deep and 
about twelve inches apart. The seed should then be dropped 
into the furrows so that there are about four or five seeds to the 
inch. Then cover the rows bringing in soil from both sides with 
a hoe or rake or by walking upon the row. This process firms 
the moist soil about the seed and enables it to germinate and 
start growth sooner. The plants are usually not thinned before 
reaching edible size, but are allowed to grow in dense tufts if the 
seeding has been thick and the germination good. 


‘THE leaves reach edible size sooner if the plants are some- 
what crowded, for then they stretch for light. If, however, 
large individual plants are desired guch as ‘are obtained by the 
method of transplanting as explained above, the seeding must 
be light or the plants thinned. A good plan is to begin thinnin 
the lettuce as soon as the plants are large enough to use an 
continue the process as the lettuce is needed for the table. By 
the time the thinning is completed, the plants first thinned will 
have attained large size, and the harvesting of the lettuce may 
continue. 

In gathering leaf lettuce the usual practice is to pull the en- 
tire plant. It is possible, however, to grow varieties that will 
produce a new crop of leaves if the first crop is cut off just above 
the ground. This can be done at one time or the separate leaves 
can be harvested much as parsley leaves are removed from the 
plant. This makes it possible to have lettuce for a long time 
from a single planting. 
It is a common mistake 
to put in a lot of seed at 
one time. A better way 
is to plant little and 
often, especially if the 
summers are not too 
warm or if shade can be 
given so that a fresh 
supply (Cont. on p. 62 
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E have all been reminded at 

some time, that the ‘‘old Adam”’ 

—the original gardener—is in 
us all, but none can feel it more, in its 
full significance, than the gardener 
who delights to stir the soil, plant the seed and reap the harvest 
of blossoms that the little garden can bring forth. 

A small place may be made even more beautiful than a 
large one, altho on a large tract there is room for larger plant- 
ings and perspective that will not be possible in a little garden. 
Still, the little garden can present a more finished picture. 

In my garden the perennial border is on the north side of a lot 
90x148 feet running east and west, and is well situated for a 
flower garden. The house being on the south line with the 
drive on that side gives room for a vegetable garden immedi- 
ately in the rear of the house. The flower garden is in full view 
of all windows on the north side of the house. This border, 
designed to be a yellow border, has accents of blue which 
make it a charming bed thruout, not only in summer but also 
in the spring and the autumn. The yellow border is filled with 
yellow blooms from the first yellow crocus in the spring to the 
last yellow helenium in October. The lawn extends about forty 
feet and curves to embrace the border which expands into the 
formal garden proper, laid out around a lotus pool as seen in 
the picture. 

The lotus is a bold aquatic plant, most charming in 
color, of the nelumbium type, It does not lie on the water as do 
the nymphaeas or water lilies, but with its lafg® leaves stands 
about three feet above the water. The pink lotus came origi- 
nally from Asia and is now being cultivated extensively in 
parks and gardens. The leaves are circular in shape, twelve to 
sixteen inches across, borne on a stem growing from the center 
of the leaf. It is of a pale yellowish green color and with the 
large seed pods is a most charming plant in the little garden. 

The border is five feet wide, a reasonably wide border that 
lies along a fence, so the plants can be reached from only one 
side. In this width of border the plants do not need to be set 
in rows and the’ stiffness can be broken up by clusters of up- 
standing plants that will leave plenty of room to be filled in by 
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The Story of One Woman’s 
Success With Her Flowers 


An airplane view of the author's formal garden 





the useful annuals. When a border is 
narrow there may occur bare spots 
where some of the plants have finished 
blooming or have not done so well, and 
it must be the aim of the little garden 
to furnish continuous bloom. In the border are large clumps of 
yellow iris, here and there a blue, the Sherwin Wright yellow 
and Monsignor blue among them. The blooming iris with yellow 
—_ and daffodils cover at least a month of the early spring 
ays. 

One fine yellow plant for continuous bloom in the garden is 
the double Helianthus multiflorus, the flower of the sun, which 
is planted, one at each fence post along the back of the border, 
growing about three feet high. It is a plant to occasion remark 
at all times and is very hardy. Gaillardias are invaluable for 
they are perennial and almost insect-proof. The Gaillardia 
portola is a new variety, a deep rich wine red with each petal 
tipped with gold. Growing in masses it is very striking. The 
gaillardia is rather hard to start from seed and does not bloom 
until the second year. If the seed pods are thrown back on the 
border as soon as ripe they will come up “volunteer” in their 
own good time. 


HE Buddleia or butterfly shrub grows here among the 

gaillardias. It is a shrubby perennial coming up from the 
roots each spring. The flowers are in clusters similar to the 
lilac, whereby it gets the name of summer lilac. The color is a 
pinkish blue, which with the delphiniums makes two lovely 
blues for accent. The delphiniums are a host in. themselves, 
so beautiful in color and so much admired in the little garden. 
A spiderwort or two is there—a wildflower it is true, but such a 
charming blue, and a continuous bloomer. 

Later, blooming among the zinnias are hardy ageratum, 
eupatorium, and hardy aster or Michaelmas daisies. They 
have many names. The dark blue grows tall in large clumps 
and is well staked and tied, otherwise winds would soon lay 
it low. Yellow portulaca and California poppy are ground 
covers that bloom from month to month, the heat seeming to 
improve both. They both self-sow and (Centinued on page 109 











The cactus dahlia 
is a graceful type 





ODAY the dahlia claims a big part in the kingdom of 

flowers. y it is one of the foremost flowers of the 

day, winning many enthusiasts with each display of 
blooms. The very fact that dahlia shows come as frequently 
as rose shows is evidence that the dahlia has been accepted 
from coast to coast as a flower worthy of a prominent place in 
floral culture. And why is everyone taking so much interest in 
dahlias? Because the dahlia is well adapted for indoor and out- 
door decoration, and because the dahlia is easily grown in every 
state in the Union where there is no frost or cold weather during 
the growing season. 

There are so many varieties of dahlias today that one some- 
times wonders if there will be no end to the new dahlias that 
come with every passing year. We have the single dahlia, the 
collarette, the duplex, the peony-flowered, the decorative, the 
show, the giant show, the pompon, the cactus, and the hybrid- 
cactus. Propagation and hybridization of these varieties are 
going on all over the country—the growers all interested in 
producing new dahlias, more beautiful dahlias, and larger 
dahlias than we have today, even tho it may seem difficult to 
believe that dahlia blossoms could be more beautiful when we 
behold such magnificent dahlias as Amun Ra, 
a decorative dahlia of a gorgeous coppery 
bronze, or Pearl Ruggles, a peony-flowered 
dahlia of a deep rose tinged with white, or El 
Granada, a dahlia of the hybrid-cactus variety 
of orange and yellow. 

One may raise dahlias from tubers, cuttings, 
or seeds. Growing them from seeds is the 
process that produces the new dahlia—the 
dahlia of tomorrow. To produce good 
seed one must start with the growing 
of tubers. Get good stock and make a 
choice of those dahlias from which it 
is desired to get seed so as to produce 
the new dahlia. Start the tubers in 
shallow boxes early in March or 
April (or earlier in the warmer cli- 
mates), laying them flat and with the 
eyes up. In about a month or six 
weeks the eyes will begin to sprout. 
Then if danger of frost is over plant 
the tubers in ground that has been 
prepared for them, setting the tubers 
about four inches deep. en the main stem is 
about ten inches long it should be pinched off at 
the top so that shoots will start from the sides, 
thereby causing the plant to branch out into a bush 
inatead of growing tall on one center stalk. 

Cultivating the soil quite deeply in the early 
part of the season should not be neglected. As 
soon as the plants begin to bud, the cultivation 
should cease and the ground be covered with a loose 
mulch of lawn clippings or straw several inches 
deep. In this way protection is given to the many 
tiny feeding roots near the surface of the ground, 
and the ground is prevented from baking hard or 
from forming a crust. 

It is sufficient to water dahlias about once a 
week provided they are “soaked.”’ To find out if 
the plants are getting enough water, cut the stem. 
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Giant Show dahlias 
are great favorites 


If the water runs out the plant is in good shape. As the plant 
continues to grow and has flowers it uires more water. 
Sprinkling them from the top peontie ce so that all the 
flowers and leaves will get a real bath will freshen the plants 
a great deal. 

Staking the dahlia plants should not be forgotten, for winds 
and heavy rains bend and break the stalks. At least one heavy 
stake placed near the center of each plant is necessary. But if 
the plant is very bushy it will be necessary to put three more 
stakes around it, tying all the stalks together with some heavy 
twine. 

When the season of dahlia blooming is at its height, it is 
then time to see about securing some seed that will produce a 
new dahlia. The hard problem is to get good seed—seed that 
will produce worthwhile flowers. Two decorative dahlias may 
be crossed and the seed from one of them might result in single, 
double, or semi-double dahlias, but isn’t it interesting to make 
the experiment and see what the results will be, for, who knows, 

« a dahlia of a most unusual color or 
texture or form, or a combination of 
all these three essentials, might be 
produced—a dahlia that will be a 
prize-winning dahlia at any show— 
and truly a dahlia of tomorrow. 

Since getting good seed is the prob- 
lem, it is best to allow the largest and 
healthiest flowers to to seed, for 
then there are ter chances for good 
seed forming. Those dahlias that have 
hard centers and where there is no 
ce exposed will never go to seed. 

t is only those blossoms that are full- 
blown and that have the pollen ex- 
posed so that insects may carry it, that 
will go to seed. When the dahlia bloom 
goes to seed it will shrivel up. Let it 
dry thoroly and turn brown. Then 
cover up the seed pod with a small 
paper or net bag, for if the pod bursts 
the seeds will be lost. When the pod is 
thoroly dry, and be sure of this, re- 
move it from the stem. The seeds will 
be found at the base of the pod. Some- 
times there may be only one or two 
seeds; then again there may be more. 
Keep this, precious seed in a glass bottle or jar 
until planting time. Then plant the seeds in a box 
and keep them warm and moist. In about ten or 
fifteen days the seedlings will begin to appear. 
Remove these seedlings that have come up into 
a larger box and take care of the late ones, for it 
is said that the late seedlings produce the best 
flowers. All the plants may be treated then as 
any dahlia plant growing from a tuber or a cut- 
ting. When they begin blooming the interest in 
the flower will be at its height. a row of seed- 
lings have been planted from the Millionaire 
dahlia, for instance, which is a decorative laven- 
der variety, there might be some lavender 
blooms on the seedlings, some white, some pink, 
some yellow, some streaked with different colors, 
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Photo courtesy of 
Missouri Botanical .Gardens 
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Just below is a showing of decorative 


dahlias, huge in form and brilliant in 

coloring. Photo thru courtesy of J. 

K. Alexander. At bottom of page is 

an interesting study showing many 
types of dahlias 





At left are pictured three prize-win- 

ning decorative dahlias. Left to right: 

Kitty Dunlap, a bright deep rose; 

Amun Ra, a copper red; Rookwood, 

a cerise red. Photo courtesy Mis- 
sourt Botanical Gardens 
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and some spotted; there may be single, double, or semi- Chak 
double blossoms—all because the pollen of other dahlias has in 
been mixed with the pollen of the Millionaire. But one is . 
never sure just what kind of flower will come, and that is 
where the interest lies in raising dahlias from seeds—in pro- 
ducing the dahlia of tomorrow. 
Altho there is joy in gathering your own dahlia seeds, it is 
not really necessary to do that part of the work since good 
seeds may be bought from nurserymen and seedsmen all over 
the country and, after all, the pleasure in this phase of garden- 
ing is not so much saving your own seeds as in seeing what 
seeds will produce.” Cultural directions as mentioned are 
simple since the dahlia plant may be treated much like the 
tomato plant, giving it good soil, clean cultivation, sufficient 
moisture and early staking. 
This method of growing dahlias, however, is not for the 
impatient gardener. Oftentimes out of several hundred seed- 
lings the grower will be rewarded with only two or three 
worthwhile blooms. Oftentimes a packet of seeds will produce 
nothing new or exceptional. But just often enough to make it 


fascinating, a glorious blossom of a new sort appears to the 
great jov of the gardener, and when one is so rewarded the 
results are well worth all the labor expended. Try it and see! 
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No. 50—Otsego Hall, the Home of 
James Fenimore Cooper 







EW men can afford to be sensitive to criticism of their work. The 

man who wants nothing and is reasonably sure of wanting nothing 

in the future; the man of independent wealth who is content with 
what he has, and the genius who because of some odd mental quirk is 
contemptuous of the judgment of others—can afford to lash out against 
his critics unrestrained. 

The average man, the man who does the work of the world in every 
and all lines of endeavor from art to trucking, had better keep his feelings 
to himself, and a civil tongue in his cheek! The world wants none of his 
sass and it will often go a long way out of its way just to pummel him 
_ submission, just to prove to him that he is common potatoes, after 
all. 

This is seldom truer than in its application to the average run of 
writers and artists. The writer and the artist have not yet been wholly 
accepted by mankind as necessary and useful members of society. 
Commonly, we look askance at the writer; we cannot avoid an element 
of suspicion in our attitude towards him, and often we bare our own 
innermost longings by laughing at his shortcomings and poking fun at 
his eccentricities. If the warning of gentle jokes is not sufficient to 
subdue the average artist (I trust we will not have to argue the point 
that worthy writers are artists), then the world finds refuge in the more 
deadly short sword of broad sneers and bald inferences. Usually the - 
white flag is soon running up the mast. cannon of personal honor as his sole weapon he brought 

James Fenimore Cooper had no white flag in his chest of ensigns. %0W® in an ignoble end even the standards of Greeley 
He bravely flew the red flag of battle thruout his days and the astonished and Weed along with those of the lesser fry. 
world soon learned to its sorrow that the skull and cross-bones embroid- ‘ j : : 
ered thereon betokened no quarter to those who offended his sensitive T Herkimer, in the storied Mohawk Valley and 
feelings and colossal pride in his craftsmanship. His hand was ever on east of Utica, you turn south to Cooperstown. The 
the lanyards and when he discharged his broadsides and the smoke had 108d is paved and before you have gone very far the 

countryside takes on a singular beauty that more than 


exceeds all your expectations. And, indeed, you 
expect much because Cooper has invested all of this 
country with a beauty and a romance that can never 
be erased from the minds of his readers. 

There are piles of rock in romantie formations 
along the highway, behind which it is easy to fancy 
hostile Iroquois once lurked, and wooded hills and 
glens stretching out on every hand that invite the 
fancies of the imagination. 

Your road comes out at the northern end of 
Otsego Lake and you are treated to one of the most 
beautiful sights to be found in all America. I know 
of no more beautiful drive in all the country than 
that from Herkimer to Cooperstown. Otsego Lake 
runs north and south a distance of twelve or more 













































“Did he not first place the halo of romance around the solitary 
and somewhat melancholy figure of the American Indian?” 


cleared away, his critics were observed deluged under 
a shower of ink and battered to helplessness under the 
hard iron of a forensic genius that left them bleeding 
and prostrate before him. At least seven times he 
cornered his foes in a court of law and with the single 
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Otsego Hall, home of James Fenimore 
Cooper, was built by his father and 
completed in 1799 












A general view of storied Otsego Lake, 
headwaters of the Susquehanna, and 
scene of many famous encounters 
with the Iroquois 
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It was so with James Fenimore 








Cooper. While he wrote long and 
heavily, somewhat after the fash- 
ion of Sir Walter Scott, producin 
a novel almost with the turn o 
the seasons, the work from his 
pen that we know and love today 
—the work that has made him the 
pioneer American novelist—is the 
work drawn from his boyhood 
impressions in the frontier settle- 
ment on Otsego Lake. 

He owed more to his boyhood 
and to the influence of his father 
than just the chance to soak up 
the lore of nature and warfare 
that every boy covets. Seldome 
indeed do we find the advantages 
of rough wilderness life blended 
with the advantages of culture, 
wealth and learning, as they were 
at Otsego Hall. Judge Cooper 
was long an influential member of 








Congress and the guests at Otsego 
Hall numbered some of the most 


The famous cave where Cooper laid the great scene in “The Last of the Mohicans” prominent figures on both sides 


miles (if I have measured my map correctly) and at the southern tip is 
the village of Cooperstown, founded by Judge William Cooper, father 
of the novelist, in 1790. 

The father was a man of considerable importance in his native 
community of Burlington, New Jersey, where James Fenimore Cooper 
was born September 15, 1789. He had not only been a magistrate as 
his title indicates, but was a man of considerable property, of aristo- 
cratic leanings and a thoro-going conservative in thought anu politics. 

The extent of the family fortune may be gathered from the fact that 
when the elder Cooper emigrated to the headwaters of the Susque- 
hanna where he had purchased several thousand acres of wild land, in 
1790, his family entourage numbered some fifteen hundred persons. 
Immediately, the father commenced construction on his manor house, 
Otsego Hall, which was not completed until 1799, when James Feni- 
more Cooper was ten years of age. 

The community was then a veritable wilderness and the echoes from 
the crack of hostile rifles had hardly died out in the forest. The Cooper 
village became a rendezvous for the hunters and trappers, in fact a 
trading post for most of them, and it was in this sort of an environment 
that the future novelist grew up. It is little wonder that his boyish 
mind received imperishable impressions then which were to remain 
with him as long as he lived. 

What stories of adventure, of warfare, of heroism, of escapes and 
chases, must have fallen upon his boyish ears! What legends, what lore, 
what romance, he must have heard! The very air still reeked with the 
long grim struggle of the Revolution, where in this country, it had 
become almost a hand-to-hand combat for years. Most of the woods- 
men the boy met had taken part in that contest, the bitterest waged 
on any sector of the American frontier. 

One of our sages has announced the truth that all literature is a 
confession. Most writers who arrive find sufficient material in their 
own experiences to keep them busy; indeed, the writers who live are 
those who set pen to paper to preserve that which they know, who 
pour out a portion of themselves! And most writers draw on the store- 
house of boyhood for the pigmeyts and background for al! that they 
do all their lives. ‘ e 
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of the Atlantic. Among the for- 
eign guests at Otsego Hall was 

Talleyrand, to mention only one outstanding figure. 
James Fenimore Cooper’s (Continued on page 96 
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Monument (above) marking the 
site of Otsego Hall near the shores 
of the Lake at Cooperstown, N. Y. 


This tablet is eloquent testimonial 
to the tragedy of the Indian and 








the melancholy in his passing 






































































ILVERWARE (flat silver, silver dishes, 
silver tea and coffee services, silver plat- 
ters, silver mats and other silver acces- 

sories for the service of foods and beverages) is 
the “jewelry of the table.” And like the 
jewelry worn for personal adornment, various 
pieces are suitable and useful on all occasions 
while others are appropriate and also truly 
becoming only for specific hours and for. par- 
ticular events. It has another feature in com- 
mon with precious jewels in that fine silver 
once acquired becomes a family treasure 
which is handed down from generation to 
generation. Buying “jewelry for the table” 
from now on is going to be a less expensive 
and a less perplexing problem than it has 
been heretofore, for the manufacturers of 
sterling silver have agreed to cease making 
so big a collection as formerly, giving as 
their reason that many pieces for the 
service of particular courses so nearly re- 
semble those used for other courses that 
the housewife and hostess can make a fork 
or a spoon of one type do double duty. 
Another convenience in buying sterling 
silver is that in acquiring a set of a standard 
pattern (and every big reliable silver manu- 
facturer puts out many standard patterns) 
one may purchase just as many pieces as 
one’s purse permits. You need not buy in half-dozen or dozen 


lots as is popularly believed 
You may buy a piece a week, 
a piece a month, a piece a 
year, and still have the en- 
tire collection of one design. 
It is advisable, however, to 
purchase the whole number 
of pieces you wish over as 
short a period as possible 
for frequently, after eight 
or ten years, there may not 
be a great enough demand 
for your particular choice 
of pattern to justify the 
manufacturer in carrying 
a complete line of it. In 
such a case he will have to 
charge you a greater price 
when he makes up the 
special pieces you may 
want. 
The American hostess, 
‘ ever anxious to have her 
table appear correct and 
pleasing in every detail, 
dreams of the silver her 
table’s “jewel box’ should 
hold long before she begins 
to fill it. And as she sees 
her dream becoming a real- 
ity she is likely to ask her- 
self what use she now has 
for the good plated ware 
that has served her so well 
in her years of waiting for 
the longed-for treasures. A 
well-known hostess, famed 
among her friends for her pleasing and correct table-gervice 
always, and heralded as an efficient housewife also, makes the 
following uses of hers: She substitutes it for her sterling silver 
during the summer months when frequent motor trips make it 
necessary to place the latter in a safety vault at the bank. She 
takes it with her on picnics, on hikes, on camping expeditions, 
and the like... She sometimes leaves it for tenants when she sub- 
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A well-arranged luncheon table 


lets her furnished home. She provides the servants’ dining table 
with it. She uses it for the family if she is without help and too 
rushed to keep her sterling silver bright. 

The woman who is actively engaged in welfare work or in 
social activities realizes that she has frequent need of her 
plated ware, no matter how much sterling silver she possesses. 

When purchasing silver you may save yourself much after- 
regret and guarantee yourself lasting pleasure if you will con- 
sider and answer the following questions: 

1. Is my selection in tune with the other table equipment I 
possess? 

2. Have I the proper amount of silver to do the type of 
entertaining I undertake? 

3. If I must be limited, have I chosen pieces of silver that 
can be used for the most purposes? 

The first two questions no one can answer for you. The third 
question is one upon which an experienced hostess could offer 
suggestions. A reliable silver merchant can give you most 
valuable help, too. 


\V/JHILE many housewives get along with six knives, six 

forks, twelve teaspoons, etc., eight of each is generally 
conceded to be the minimum number to which a hostess who 
entertains even in a small way can afford to limit herself. 
This does not mean, however, that she must have eight of 
each piece of flat silverware that comes in a complete set. 

The first purchase should include eight dessert knives, eight 
dessert forks, sixteen teaspoons, three serving spoons (or eight 
dessert spoons) and a medium size carving set. 

The dessert knives and forks are suggested if only one set of 
knives and forks can be in- 
dulged in because, in a 
pinch, they are suitable for 
use with an entree ‘course, 
with a meat course, with a 
salad course, or with a 
dessert course. And (in an 
emergency) for any meal 
from breakfast to the bridge 
supper. As soon as possible, 
of course, the fastidious 
hostess wants the dinner- 
size knives and forks for 
service at the evening meal. 

Teaspoons should be 
bought with the first pur- 
chase, and sixteen is about 
the least number you can 
afford to have. 

The dessert spoons are 
mentioned as an alternative 
for serving spoons for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. Because of their size 
they can be used as serving- 
spoons. 

2. They are near enough 
the size of soup spoons to 
be substituted for them. 

3. They are the right size 
for cereal spoons. 

4. They are the correct 
size to use with the dessert 
course. 

With the above supply as 
a foundation you are well 
on your way to accumulat- 
ing a collection that you will be proud to hand down to your 
children’s children. And you will be all too eager to add the 
other pieces that will make your set complete. 

The first of these will be thesalad forks—eight of them. These 
you can use with propriety with either a fish course or with a 

course. . ; 

After-dinner coffee spoons will be your next purchase, tho of 
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course you will be tempted to buy butter spreaders instead. 
A little thought, however, will convince you that the former is 
the wiser choice, for you can serve b toast, rolls, biscuits 
or wafers that have been buttered in the kitchen. A teaspoon 
with a small coffee cup is unthinkable. With the coffee spoons 
bought, add the eight butter spreaders next. , 

Follow this purchase with one of at least three servin 
spoons and as soon as possible add three more. Thus equipped, 
you will want to get the dinner knives and dinner forks, ice- 
cream spoons or ice cream forks, soup spoons, oyster forks, 
fruit spoons or fruit knives (or both), and on thru the complete 
set of flat silver. Having acquired the most essential pieces, 
you. will be able to choose the rest without guidance other than 
that available in a reliable catalog or furnished by a 
dependable silver merchant. 

n buying the “jewelry of the table” remember: 

1. To buy dinner knives, dessert knives, carving 
knives and fruit knives having blades of stainless steel. 

2. That in an emergency: (a) Dessert knives and 
dessert forks can be used for every meal from breakfast 
to dinner and with any course where knives and forks 
are necessary. (b) Dessert spoons can also be used as 
serving spoons, cereal spoons or soup spoons, (c) If you 
haven’t fruit spoons and fruit knives, fruit may be so 
served as not to require their use. 
(d) If you lack butter spreaders, 
breads of all kinds may be but- 
tered in the kitchen before their 
service. 

3. That it pays to buy the best 
and to deal with up-to-date and 
reliable merchants. 

4. That silver vegetable dishes, 
silver water pitchers, silver tea 
and coffee and chocolate services, 
silver bonbon dishes, silver trays, 
silver platters, etc., are invest- 
ments of enduring charm, for they 
always “fit in” and there is not 
the danger of breakage that is con- 
nected with glass and china ware. 

In the care of sterling silver remem- 
ber the following: : 

1. Always to dry it thoroly after 
washing. 

2. Silver should always be kept 
bright, for if it be neglected, it is a 
difficult task to clean it. 

3. If thru neglect it becomes spotted 
it can be so treated by a silver mer- 
chant that it will come back as good 
as new. f 

4. Pieces used only occasionally 
should be well cleaned and put away 
in felt covers. 

5. Silver ondisplay in cabinets stays 
bright if cakes of camphor gum are 
placed upon the shelves holding it. 


IX setting the individual place the 
flat silver is always arranged in the 
following manner: ; 

Spoons and knives rest upon th 
tablecloth to the right of the service 
plate and in the order in which they 
are to be used. 

Forks, in the order of their use, rest . 
always upon the tablecloth to the left of the service plate. 

The utensil (or utensils) to be used first is farthest from the 
service plate. 

The butter spreader is on the butter plate which stands at 
the tine end of the fork. This is for informal affairs only as it 
is not used at formal functions. 

And remember that all unused silver including salt and 
pepper containers, as well as flat silver, is removed before 
dessert is served; that the individual dessert spoon is usually 
brought to the table upon the individual dessert plate or 
placed upon the table before each guest when that course is 
served; and that the after-dinner coffee spoon rests upon the 
saucer when the cup of coffee is served. 

If your silver knives do not have stainless steel blades and 
you want them, tho you hate to with those you have long 
treasured, you can have the new blades put into the old handles 
as substitutes for the silver or plain steel blades. 


If de gyi top to your salt shaker has become marked and 
, your silver merchant can fix it up to look like new. 


discolo: 













At left is the ice 
cream fork; in the 
center, the salad or 
Jish fork; at right, 
the oyster or ramekin or fish cocktail fork 
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If contemplati repereen on, He: a furnished house or 
apartment a y in a foreign land), take your silverware— 
and also your linen—with you. It is seldom included in the list 
of furnishings offered. Besides, it is like being with old friends 
to find one’s self using familiar accessories, and it costs so little 
to transport these items. 

Styles and fashions in some sorts of equipment for the home 
change almost overnight, it sometimes seems. One who buys 
good silver, however, need never worry about its being ‘“‘out of 
style,”’ whatever pattern she may select, for patterns do not 
change radically. They change only, in fact, when demand for 
one pattern ceases in favor of others. And the older your 
sterling silver is, the prouder you may be of it! Being so truly 
permanent and so conveniently handed down from 
generation to generation,much sentiment attaches to 
it as years roll round. 


HE proudest possession of a friend of ours is a 
half-dozen thin old teaspoons, which have come 
down to her thru six generations, going from the eldest 
in one cycle to the eldest in the next. Quaintly enough 
the initial of each succeeding owner has been engraved 
on the handle, the first three initials having been put on 
in Ireland. Isn’t a legacy of that kind, after all, much 
more enduring and more appreci- 
ated than a proportionate sum of 
money? But even if we ourselves 
have no such treasures, we need not 
bemoan the fact that our ancestors 
were careless with their silver—we 
can begin now to accumulate heir- 
looms for our descendants genera- 

tions hence! What better way of . 

helping to achieve that feeling of 

ride in the permanence of family 
ife? 

I have said that styles do not change 
appreciably over a short period of 
time, and that is true. One is never 
tempted to discard her silver because 
it is old, but one is tempted constantly 
to add to her present store. There is a 
tendency at present toward somewhat 
more elaborate patterns in engraving 
—a swing away from the severity of 
line and lack of decoration that char- 
acterized the period of mission furni- 
ture, when everything delicate and 
graceful in line was frowned upon as 
being in more or less bad taste. We are 
gradually acquiring more sanity upon 
such subjects. 

How t ul the children who are 
being graduated from high school in 
these years should be that “souvenir 
spoons” are not now the commence- 
ment gift preeminent! Not many years 
back, the more useless a spoon was, the 
more fitting it was as a gift for the 
sweet young graduate. Some wise 
person started a lovely custom, which 
is supplanting the more futile forms of 
giving. It is that of building up for a 
child a permanent set of silver, b 
giving a piece or two of silver at Zhe | 
anniversary—birthdays, Christmases, 
. andthe like—from the very first. This 
custom surely deserves to om and multiply. 

Almost at the beginning of this article, I suggested that when 
purchasing silver one ask herself, “Is my selection in tune with 
the other table equipment I possess?” 

In the article, To Help You in Selecting China,” Mr. 
Richards urged that one should choose her china to fit in with 
her scheme of decoration—not merely to fit a dining room color 
scheme, but to be in scale with her other belongings. That rule 
was su again in the article, ““To Help You in Selecting 
Linen.” It must be applied also in, the case of silver. 

Not that good silver is everout of place! Mercy, no. Over- 
elaborateness is likely to be out of place, especially in a simple, 
unpretentious home, but good quality, never. And there is a 
dignity about lovely silver that holds high one’s standards of 





living. One simply cannot slight the washing and careful dry- 


ing of each sterling knife and fork, and there is a real thrill of 
satisfaction in disposing them in their proper places in drawer 
or chest, just as there is satisfaction in carefully folding away 
a beautiful piece of linen, and in polishing fine china. 





HERE are so many outstand- 

ing good points about the 

perennial plants to make them 
exceedingly worthwhile, that it is 
not needful to lay claim for them to 
qualities they do not possess. Perennial growth, of course, has 
the meaning of growth year after year, but when applied to 
plants it was never meant in the sense of ‘eternal’ or “ever- 
lasting.’’ As our hardy garden plants grow anew for a number 
of seasons from the old roots, they are called perennial to dis- 
tinguish them from those sorts that must be renewed from 
seeds each spring, known as annuals. In this comparative 
sense they are certainly perennials and not annuals. 
however, comes the gardening amateur who, hearing of these 
perennials promptly fills his garden beds and thinks, to his 
blissful self-satisfaction, that his garden is finally made—laid 
down like so much concrete. From now on he plans only to 
turn on the water sprinkler occasionally and sometimes jerk 
out a weed or two, but always to pick and enjoy wonderful 
flowers, year after year. The first season alj’may go fairly well, 
but in the second year, after winter’s toll; he learns that even 
these perennials are perishable. Indeed these hybrid flowering 
forms are no match for the mongrel native weeds and he finds 
that he must actively aid and care for his plants if they are to 
survive. I think that this life limitation is one fact about peren- 
nials that is always misunderstood by the beginner and so some- 
times brings out unjustified criticism. 

Now supposing you have learned just what can reasonably 
be expected from the more common perennials in the way of 
persistence of growth: You willnext want to know what result 
you can get in continuity of bloom. There are,some perennial 
forms that blossom over a long period in summer,.but as yet we 
have none that begin with the opening of the ground in spring 
and are still at it when the fall frosts cut them down. The be- 
ginner often expects just these results. You will find plenty of 
variation in the time of flowering of garden perennials so that 
by judicious selection you can have some varieties in blossom 
in your yard at any time during the growing season, but there 


Facts You Will Want to Know 
About Making a Flower Border 


Now; 





W. T. COWPERTHWAITE 


Gfmportant Pointers about O Rrennials 


is no one plant that will do this for 
you. This relay of bloom is what is 
referred to when the nursery cata- 
logs tell of ‘Perennials to give con- 
tinual bloom in the garden.’”’ Now, 
one thing about these hardy flowers is that you can tell in 
advance rather closely as to the approximate time of their 
flowering in relation to one another. Therefore, when you want 
to plant a border that will show color all season, you thought- 
fully select plants that will bloom in spring such as iris and 
peonies, then varieties that will bloom a little later, such as 
Alaska daisies and larkspur, next midseason flowers like phlox 
and finally fall flowers such as hardy asters. You combine 
these to suit your taste as to color combination, taking into 
consideration the height, bushiness and character of growthof 
the plants. In this way you can develop a perennial border in 
which there will always be some flowers to enjoy at any time. 
To expect that such a border will have an extremely trim and 
neat appearance thruout the season is unreasonable. There will 
be open spaces in spring where are those plants which will 
produce their flowers in late summer or fall. Then again in 
middle summer there will be spots marred somewhat by the 
plants that had bloomed previously and whose foliage is now 
slowly maturing. Just make allowance for these midsummer 
spaces by filling them in with afew annualsand you will then 
have a border that is as full of bloom as you could wish for. 


"THERE is always a question of hardiness, popularly mean- 
ing endurance thru winter, that comes up about perennials. 
It matters little where you live, you can find some perennials 
that with a little care as to protection, will come thru the winter 
safely. It is a matter of sound judgment, however, to keep to 
those that have proved their hardiness for your main plantings 
and try the unknown ones experimentally. In this respect I 
recall a bulletin lately published by the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station, Fargo, N. D. This thoroly reviews the experi- 
ences of a number of gardeners of that state with their perennial 
plants. The long list of plants that have proved quite satis- 


You could easily improve your garden with just such a perennial border 
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Trees and shrubbery here form the background for perennials 


factory and that can be safely planted there is a revelation to 
anyone who thinks that there are no flowering garden peren- 
nials possible on the prairies of the Northwest. You will find 
much to interest you in this bulletin (their No. 107), especially 
if you live in the central North region. Your best guide as to 
varieties to plant is always a catalog, or more directly, the 
fields of your local nurseryman. See what he can grow and be 

guided by his experience in beginning your planting. 

aw ith the surroundings that are common to the average sized 
residence lot, just where can these flowering plants be located 
not only to look their best, but to add the utmost to the beauty 
of the lot? A little consideration will con- 
vince you that there are more appropriate 
places than beds here and there about the 
lawn where space may be available. You 
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oe growing perennials toward the back and the 
smaller sorts toward the front, but here and 
there the taller ones can come forward in 
irregular groups so as to break up the other- 
wise monotonous straight line effect. 

Much has been written about color schemes 
and color combinations in making these border 
plantings and great refinement in this is, of 
course, possible. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that by including plenty of white-bloom- 
ing varieties it is hardly likely without really 
setting out to do it, that you will plant the 
flowers in a way that will result in a disagree- 
able color clash. If you are in doubt as to 
where to plant your perennials, try this border 
arrangement first. I am sure that you will 
adopt it as a definite plan for the development 
of the yard. This especially applies to the back 
and side yard plantings. 

Let us suppose that you are making your 
first garden and wanting some of the hardy 
perennials are undecided whether to try 
growing them yourself or tg buy them. I strongly urge, espe- 
cially for a start, that you buy your plants and get the strong 
field-grown stock. These are of substantial growth and will 
produce flowering results the first season. After you have be- 
come familiar with the varieties you will discover how each is 
best propagated, whether by seeding or by old plant divisions. 
You can then use this knowledge to increase your stock. If 
skillful, you may eventually’ produce all your own but most 
likely you will try to grow only the easier-handled sorts and 
will depend upon your nurseryman and plant specialists for the 
more slowly developing varieties. (Continued on page 69 
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This list will help you in planning your perennial garden 


























can arrive at a safe decision by determin- 

can arrive aft tafe decision by determin” |SEASON| VARIETY NAME |NEIGHT| COLOR 
flower garden, that is, some definite area sul yalel- ui) |e =| 
developed with symmetrical beds or “zi io|e [IN TEET jE os a 
whether you want the flowers disposed in ¢< 5!) 4 Phill Ziad ois 
om barr to enliven the yard asa whole. Tsai 1.234.5. 0/10 

The first plan, that of a set-aside flower aa 

garden, means formality in arrangement 4 reps Fo = i Of cee Lt | 

and you must locate this in direct location ANCHUSA — ALKANET_____ 


the side porch door so that it can be 
directly reached by a walk. A formally 
“lined-up” garden can be very beautiful, 
but its demands for continual attention 





























to keep it neat and orderly are often try- BOCCONIA—PLUME POPPY. , 
ing. It will never look fitting in the mod- BOLTONIA ASTEROIDES 

est-sized lawn unless it ties onto the house oe CAMPANULA — HAREBELL 

in its location and design. Do not hesitate CHRYSANTHEMUM —-ALASKA DAISY 

to develop such a formal garden if you COREOPS)S - TICKSLED a 


are quite convinced it is suitable and is 
what you want, but study your house and 
lot well before placing it. 


OU will find that an informal border 

arrangement of flowering plants will 
be more simple to develop and also be 
especially fitting to the average yard. 
Every home yard should have itsindividu- 
ality preserved thru boundary markings 
of some kind. There is no feeling of 
privacy or possession about a yard that is 
apparently common property to the 







































































AQUILEGIA- IN VARS— COLUMDINE 
ASCLEPIAS ~BUTTERILY WLED 

ASTER — NEW ENCLAND 
ASTILBE —HAYBRID VARIETIES__ 


DELPHINIUM- IN VARS-LARKSPUR._ 
DICENTRA - BLEEDING HEART. 
DIANTHUS-SWELT WILLIAM._ 
DIANTHUS=SCOTCH PINK 
CIFUNKIA-WHITE PLANTAIN LI LY 
FUNKIA-BLUE PLANTAIN LILY. 
CAILLARDIA- DLANKET TLOWER 
GYPSOPHILA-BABY'S BREATH 
HELIOPSIS -ORANCE SUNTLOWER 
FALUCHERA-CORAL DELLS 
TEMEROCALLIS-LEMON DAY LILY 
NOLLYHOCKS - IN VARS. ___ 
{RIS -CERMANICA - IN VARS 






















































































































































































































































































neighborhood. To enjoy privacy you LILIUM - TICER LILY 

need not have a wall or fence for a plant- LILY-Of-THE-VALLLY a 

ing of a hedge or shrubbery and flowers LYCHNIS -JERUSALIM CROSS__ 

will answer the same purpose and with _ILYTHRUM -LOOSESTRITL a. 

far more ornamental effect. You will find MONARDA -@QSWIGO TIA * 
it casy to plant,such a border too and the | MYOSOTI3-TORGLT-ME-NOT___ 

requirements as to after-care are not PEONIES ~ IN YAR. 

great. There should be some background PAPAVER.- ORIENTAL POPPY____ 

for the perennials in such a border and a PHLOX — IN VARS. 

vine-covered fence or a hedge or grouping PLATYCODON - BELLTLOWER 

of shrubs will give this. Plant the peren- PYRETHRUM - PERSIAN DAISY__ 

nials in the foreground, taking care to PYRETHRUM -OX-LCYE DAISY___ 

keep them at least two feet away from RUDBICKIA - GOLDEN GlOW. 

shrubs and hedge plants for the heavier SEDUM - STONE Cc 

roots of these would rob the smaller STATICE SOM LAVENDER 

plants of food and moisture. It is, of va LIUS-GLOBE TLlOWLR__ 

course, reasonable to plant the taller- CCA - ADA NELDLE tt 

























(Fig. 1) A simple 
trellis, easily made 
and good looking 


TRELLIS along a porch or as a screen to shut off un- 
sightly objects is not only a thing of service but a good 
example of ornamentation. The beauty of such a struc- 

ture is in the design of the trellis as well as in the climbers 
which it supports. A trellis along a porch makes it possible to 
grow climbers to shut off the bright sunshine of summer, add 
to the beauty of the house and exclude unsightly or undesirable 
views. The bright rays of the sun and the heat which they 
produce in summer make an unprotected porch very unde- 
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(Fig. 3) There is very little mill work required 
for this arbor. Such a piece of garden equipment 
is not difficult to make 


sirable and uncomfortable for occupation 
during the greater part of the day unless it is 
protected by screens or some kinds of vines 
which have a dense growth ‘and produce 
broad leaves and heavy foliage. 

Climbing roses make a very desirable 
covering for trellises, they produce heavy 
foliage and bloom early in the summer. 
Some of the most desirable climbing roses 
are the American Beauty, Dorothy Perkins 
and Crimson Rambler. All these are well 
adapted as climbers and require some sort of 
trellis for their support. 

Perennial climbing vines which are adapt- 
ed for trellises include the honeysuckle, 
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the Home 


(Fig. 2) This lattice 
design is a little more 
elaborate 


wistaria, trumpet vine, Boston ivy and Virginia creeper. 
Some of these climbers will cling well to masonry work but 
above this will require some mechanical support. 

The photographs at the top of this page show trellises along 
porches to shut out sunshine from front porches in the summer- 
time. These trellises support climbing vines which will cover 
the trellises during the growing season. The location of the 
trellis, for excluding sunshine, will depend upon the facing of 
the porch and the time of day when shade is most needed. 

Both of these trellises are of a lattice network construc- 
tion, using stock size lattice strips. 

Figure 1 illustrates a trellis along a front porch. It con- 
sists of vertical and horizontal lattice strips crossing at 
right angles forming openings about nine inches square. 
The ends of the horizontal strips overhang the vertical 
strips giving a broken effect. The trellis is fastened to the 
— girder at the top and to the masonry wall at the 

ttom. 


IGURE 2 shows a latticework along the end of a porch. 
This trellis is a combination of a rectangular network 
construction with the addition of diagonal strips. The open 
bottom construction allows the stems of the plants to trail 
up on the sides and spread out at the top. The method of 
support is thesame as in the preceding illustration except it 
is anchored at the bottom to posts driven into the ground. 
The lattice strips in both of the trellises illustrated are 
5-16x13%-inch stock size lattice fastened together, by nails 
at the intersections. The material for the lattice may be 
redwood, cedar, cypress or white pine, as all these woods 
will last well outside. (Continued on page 54 


(Fig. 4) The arbor shown below is built on simple lines. 
Such a design could be used to advantage in many gardens 
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Martin Olson of 
“Will you walk into my garden?” says Seattle is very proud 
Mrs. B. W. Parshley, Wolfeboro, New See of his garden. Isn't 
Hampshire. Surely anyone would be arses gl he justified? 
eager to do so when the arbored en- 
trance is so inviting. We feel sure 
that the garden beyond is delightful 











Here are two pleasant Indiana John C. Hogue of Franklin sent 
gardens. The one below was us several pictures of his attrac- 
planned by Mrs. S. E. Lindley tive new home. The general 
of Sullivan; we especially like landscape plan is splendid as evi- 
the plantings around the garage denced by the view shown above 


WARE VWE BVT Di 


The entrance to the ga- 
rage above is evident- 
ly at the rear. Situated 
thus it forms a back- 
ground for a lovely 
garden. Mrs. John 
Meyer of Elgin, IIli- 
nois, sends the picture 
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Above—Gladiolus cuspidatus 


O one whose soul is atune with the beautiful 
can but envy the successful grower of gladiolus 
and yet anyone having a small backyard or 

garden spot can grow them. Of all the flowers that 
grow, the gladiolus is the most subtle, the most 
alluring, the most charming creatures that we know. 
Speaking of them, Wordsworth said: 


“To me the meanest flower that lives can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


We must all find ourselves in intimate accord with Richter, 
who said: ‘The Omnipotent has sown His name on the heavens 
in the myriad of glittering stars; but upon the earth He planteth 
His name by tender flowers.” If the rare, rich coloring of the 
gladiolus is pleasing to our eyes, how much more pleasing must 
these be to Him who in His infinite wisdom and thoughtfulness 
created these flowers? 

Small wonder that in the Book of Books, our Bible, the 
writers inspired by the selfsame power should have in many 
cases reached the climax of their writings and the supreme 
beauty of their thought when they have used the gladiolus as 
a medium of expressing their otherwise unutterable thoughts: 
“Consider the lilies, how they grow.”’ We are of the opinion 
that the lilies referred to in this passage of scripture were what 
we now know as the gladiolus. We have numerous historical 
records that go back for more than four hundred years, wherein 
our gladiolus was known as the lily. In some countries it was 
called the sword lily, or lily of the sword, and in others it was 
known as the corn lily on account of its propensity to grow in a 
wild state in the fields of corn. 

The Great Teacher in attempting to aid us in establishing a 
true scale of values made use of the lilies in such a striking 
fashion that this is perhaps the best known reference made to 
flowers in the entire Bible. “‘Life,”’ He said, ‘‘is more than meat 
and the body is more than raiment. . . . Consider the lilies how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
oa you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

I am now going to tell you the story of the gladiolus. 

“T am just a little round corm or bulb, carefully wrapped up 
by Mother Nature in several brown silken coats. 1 may appear 
rather insignificant but I have within my heart a joyous ray 
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Che Evolution of the Gladiolus“) 


JOHN C. DAVIS, Secretary 
American Gladiolus Society 


One of the 
ruffledtypes 


will bloom again for you the 
following year in all my 
beauty. More—I will bring 
forth progeny in tiny ‘cor- 
mels or bulblets which, if 
pee will eventually 


from my bloom will produce an amazing variet: 
different colors of which no two may be alike and none like me 
yet there may be one or more of surpassing merit and still 
greater loveliness. 





of summer sunshine, and if I bloom for you I will bring the 
cheer of that sunshine to your heart. 

“T may have only a red ray for you, but if some of my cousins 
accompany me they will bring you soft pink.and lavender and 
yellow, bright rose and violet and orange, rich scarlet and 
crimson and some of the purest white, while I have a new sister 
that is a beautiful green. Some will have but one color; others 
will have several, for in our blooms are seen the colors of the 
rainbow in many combinations and endless variations of shad- 
ing and blending, feathering, penciling and blotching. 

“These joys may be yours at little cost and with little effort, 
all I ask is that you give me a place in the sun, where I may have 
a few inches of soft earth below me in which to send down my 
rootlets and a few more inches above me to support the flower 
stalk I will send up. I shall want the earth about me kept loose 
and free from weeds, so I will not starve, and I may ask you for 
a drink in case the rains wait too long. Then I will 
grow strong and sturdy and soon reward you with 
my exquisite bloom. 

“No blighting disease or destroying insect will 
come to me to annoy you. For the nectar in my 
cup the humming birds will be my friends and 
yours. 

“T will beautify your garden, where I will not 
only give you daily joy but will give pleasure to 
all who visit me and delight the eye of the passer- 
by. Or, you may take me into your home, where 
I will cheerily continue opening my buds, just as 
perfectly as in the garden. Or, you may send me, 
with my message of gladness, to your friends 
hundreds of miles away, and 
then a drink of water fully 
refreshes me. 

“And asI grow and bloom 
each year, I will build up an 
entirely new bulb thru 
which I am rejuvenated and 


Below, 
Gladiolus callistris 










Gladiolus cooper: 






oom in my own image and 


after my own likeness. 


“Still more — the seed 
of entirely 


“And so it is that my message is one of gladness, for I give 
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liberally of sunshine, cheer, happiness and beauty. Will you let me bring 


my bit of rainbow to your en?”’ 


There is truth in the story of the gladiolus. No flower is easier to grow or 


surer to bloom, none more attractive, none more endurmg. 


If the rose may be called the “Queen of Flowers,” then it seems to me we 
may say, with equal propriety, the gladiolus is the “King of Flowers.” It 
is a regal and majestic flower with a richness and beauty of bloom in endless 
combinations or rainbow colors unequaled in the flower world. It is the 
crowning glory of the gardens of royalty and wealth, yet with kingly gracious- 
to lend the splendor of its bloom to brighten and cheer 
the gardens of the lowly—with strength im it overcomes all 
obstacles and proudly lifts on high its royal banner to the sun. — 

This regal flower will grow for anyone, almost anywhere. It is 
strong, healthy and practically immune from disease and attacks 
of insects. It has a long season of bloom and is unsurpassed as a 
cut flower, the buds opening up after cutting equally as well as if 
growing in the garden. It is inexpensive and gives rich return in 
wealth of bloom and abundant harvest, and of all the flowers I 


ness dei 


know it is the one best adapted to be grown by everybody. 


i eennnny has been known to cultivation for nearly four 


hun years. There are about one hundred fifty types 
or species; some are natives of South Africa, some of 
Tropical Africa, Southern Europe and Western Asia. 
I will now describe and illustrate a few of these different 
varieties, particularly those which are the parent stock 
of the wonderful gladiolus we have today. ; 

Gladiolus callistris. This dainty and variable species 
comes from near Cape Town, South Africa, where it 
flowers in the spring, just before the beginning of their 
dry season. It is such a strong grower and free seeder 
that it is almost a weed in the National Botanic Gardens 
at Kirstenboech, near Cape Town. Its blooms measure 
about three inches across, and are usually pale apple 
blossom pink without markings, except a small carmine 
spot at the center of the throat. It varies in color from 
pink to white and lavender-tinted white. One form has 
faint lavender blotches on each of the outer segments 
of the flower, each blotch having a core of palest cream 
color; this form is also exceptionally tall and free 
flowering, having eleven blossoms on the main stalk, 
and five more on each of the two laterals. The usual 
height of this variety is from two to three feet. 

Like most of the Cape species, this one is slender and 
rapid growing. Its grow- 
ing season must be 
squeezed in between the 
end of the winter and the 
beginning of the dry 
summer. Some of the 
wild varieties of this 


Below, Gladiolus dracocephalus 


Gladiolus psitiacinus 


region are so hardy that 
their foliage will stand some 

_ frost; but the callistris is 
riot among the hardiest 
kinds as it comes from the 
pear er ap its 
gro early in the spring. 
The unusual form of the 

‘ ; flower and attractive clear 
color make this species a promising one for the plant breeder. 
Its precocity, sometimes flowering the first year from seed and 
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Gladiolus segetum, formerly known as the Italian 
corn p Fes 


quite regularly the second year, is an advan- 
tage. Moreover, the species is a new one, and 
has not already been used for hybridizing with 
the garden forms, so all of its latent possibilities are stil] 
to be tested out. Its long, slightly cupped lower segments 
and spreading, reflexed lateral ones give it distinct indi- 
viduality. 

Gladiolus segetum. Of all the gladiolus, this variety is 
one of the hardiest, and were this its only merit, it would 
be sufficient recommendation. It is quite hardy in all 
climates, and has been known to withstand the winter 
with a slight protection of leaf mulch. The flowers of this 
variety have a very faint odor, which is rather pleasing. 

Gladiolus segetum has always been known as the Italian 
Corn Flag of the old books, growing wild in cornfields 
and many other places. This variety has a wide natural 
range, from Madeira and the Canary Islands, thruout Southern 
Europe to Persia and Turkestan. It is consequently quite 


- variable, both in flower color and habit. 


The flowers vary in color from reddish purple to white, with 
a dark-margined white line on each lower petal; they open wider 
than those of most of the European section of the Gladiolus 
om. The spike produces a goodly number of flowers, all 
acing one way, and with two to four open at once. The seeds 
differ from those of other gladiolus, being round, wingless, and 
dark reddish brown in color, more resembling a small pea than 
a gladiolus seed. 


“HERE is apparently no record of a cross having been made 
between this species and any of the common garden forms. 
The main reason why this variety has not been used more 
by the hybridists is on account of its dwarf growth; it seldom 
exceeds more than‘eighteen inches in height, but the stems are 
erect, the foliage bright and the flowers wide open and well 
arranged. 

Gladiolus cuspidatus. This odd little flower is one of the 
early-flowering, fall-planted varieties from the Cape of Good 
Hope. The beautifully regular purple markings on the lower 
petals have earned for it and for similarly marked wild forms 
the common name of “Painted Ladies,” given them by the 
small boys of South Africa. Its creamy white flowers are small 
but borne in profusion, the three stalks herewith illustrated 
coming from one bulb. In addition to their ruffled petals, they 
are sometimes double. 

The slender spikes are usually curved, but the flowers are 
wide open, and invariably face forward, whatever the position 
of the stem. Because of their artistic form and arrangement, 
they make very attractive bouquets for small vases and for 
luncheon table decorations. (Continued on page 80 
















etter Chimneys 
How to Build Shem 


. MARTINI 


HE McArthurs had a very charming home even tho it 

was an old one. Grandfather McArthur remembered 

when he helped to fell the trees standing on the site and 
recalled how part of them were used for timbers when the 
house was first built. When the house started to tell its age 
more than the owner wished, the family remodeled the entire 
house and changed its exterior appearance completely. It had 
required careful economy but the finished product was a pride 
to the community. Just after they were comfortably settled, 
the house burned! No one was home when the blaze started 
and it gained considerable headway before the neighbors de- 
tected smoke rising from the side of the chimney. The origin 
of the fire was not detected until the insurance adjusters came 
to the house. After a tbhoro investigation, their report stated 
that a defective flue had been the culprit. 

An inspection of the insurance records of our country will 
disclose the surprising fact that defective chimneys and sparks 
on the roof are responsible for 19.9 percent of all fires on dwell- 

‘ing houses. Naturally you will immediately ask why are not 
chimneys built correctly? Is the building of a chimney such a 
difficult problem? To prevent our readers’ homes from meeting 
a fate similar to the McArthurs’, this article is written to assist 
in detecting flaws in chimneys and to teach correct methods of 
building them. 


MAY chimneys in old houses have no firelining. Their 
walls are built only one brick in thickness and the inside 
of the flue is plastered with mortar. Such a chimney will be 
tight for a'few months, but gradually the constant heat from 
the fire causes the mortar to dry or to fall out of place and 
produce an uneven flue. The single brick joint between the hot 
- flue and any surrounding woodwork is the cause of many fires. 
Naturally such defects can never be detected until a fire results. 
If a chimney settles, cracks in the brickwork occur and add 

- another fire hazard. 

In all insurance applications one a tne questions to be 
answered is: Does your chimney rest on foundation, frame 
wall, or floor joists? Many companies decline to insure a build- 
ing with a chimney resting on floor joists but there are many 
houses having chimneys supported by a wood bracket pro- 
jecting from the frame studded wall. 

To prevent any settlement due to shrinkage or giving way of 
the wood the best method of procedure is to entirely rebuild 
the chimney on a solid concrete foundation extending below the 
frost line. If such a procedure is not possible, a solution to the 
problem would be to tear down the top to a point eighteen 
inches below the roof. Select a tile lining which fits the old 
flue, let it down as far as possible and rebuild from there on. 
The most dangerous point is at the roof connection. Conse- 

quently it is advisable to raze: the 

chimney to a point below the roof. 
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Wherever suca old chimneys are exposed the joints between 
the brick can be pointed up as a special precaution. 

New chimneys for residences may be built either of brick, 
concrete blocks, hollow tile, or stone, but in every case it 
should be lined with fire clay lining to secure a straight flue of 
uniform dimension. The smooth inner surface eliminates the 
lodging of soot in the flue and therefore avoids the possibility 
of a chimney fire. If as is omitted, an extra thickness of 
firebrick may be used on the inside. Chimneys having a flue 
area up to 144 square inches, should have either four inches of 
surrounding brickwork, six inches of concrete, or eight to 
twelve inches of stone. A house built of hollow tile bricks could 
have chimney walls constructed of this material provided the 
thickness of the tile is at least eight inches. All masonry should 
be laid in mortar consisting of two parts cement, one part lime, 
nine parts sand, and sufficient water. Flues should be as nearly 
vertical as possible. If it is n to slant a flue, forty-five 
degrees from the vertical is the maximum angle to be used. If 
flues slant, special care must be taken to fit joints in lining 
closely so that the cross-section remains the same at every 


point. 


ERY often it is advisable to house several flues in one 
chimney. In such a case a four-inch brick wall should 
separate each flue. Where it is not ible to build such bricks 
between the flues, two flues may be built close together pro- 
vided the joints in the lining are at least seven inches apart. 
These joints must be tight and smooth witb sufficient mortar 
slushed between the outside bricks and the lining to make a 
tight connection. 
Smoke rises in a coil. Therefore a flue which is more nearly 
circular in shape has a better draft than a rectangular one. Con- 
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sequently not only area but shape as well are deciding facts in 
the volume required in a flue. 

Irrespective of the fuel, a stove or range should never have 
a flue less than 814x814 inches in area while a furnace having a 
firepot of twenty-four inches requires an 81x13 inch flue, and a 
large one a 13x13 inch. If wood or soft coal is used exclusively a 
larger flue may be advisable. The flue area of a fireplace should 
equal one-tenth to one-twelfth of the opening. There should be 
only one opening in each. In some localities, it is possibie to 
buy round flue lining but the average mason prefers a square 
one as it is easier to fit bricks around a square opening. 

Ashes and soot collecting at the bottom can be easily removed 
if a small cast iron clean-out dooris builtin the bottom of each flue. 

A good method to inspect a chimney is to apply a smoke test. 
To do this, build a smudge fire at the bottom of the flue and 
while the smoke is flowing freely from the flue, close it tightly. 
If smoke escapes into other flues or thru the chimrey walls, it 
indicates that there are openings which must be closed before 
the chimney should be used. 

A smoke pipe may either be galvanized iron or cast 
iron. A galvanized one should be disconnected dur- 
ing the summer months to eliminate rust caused by 
moisture entering the chimney, as a galvanized iron 
pipe is the least substantial part of all heating sys- 
tems. In a guarantee issued by a heating firm, a 
clause is usually inserted which excludes the gal- 
vanized iron smoke pipe. A cast iron smoke pipe of 
which there are several on the market has the advan- 
tage of lasting almost as long as the furnace itself. 
Smoke should always enter the chimney thru the 
side by means of a fire clay or metal thimble securely 
set in the chimney wall with mortar, or the intake 
may be cast in concrete. Such intake should be 
eighteen inches below a combustible ceiling. If it is 
less than eighteen inches the ceiling might be plas- 
tered on metal lath or other fireproof material. 

To prevent fires it is a good rule to leave at least 
six inches between any woodwork and the inside of 
the flue and always to leave a one-inch air space 
between outside of chimney and any wooden beams. 
Any wood furring strips, etc., should be insulated 
with one-eighth-inch asbestos paper between them 
and the masonry. (Continued on page 68 
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“Appearances are 
often deceitful.” 
The chimney at 
right appeared to 
be in good condi- 
tion but upon ex- 
amination it was 
found to be a veri- 
table fire menace 


The picture below 
shows the old chim- 
ney rebuilt. Note 
the concrete cap 
with flue lining pro- 
jecting above; tho 
the bricks were laid 
by an amateur, the 
chimney is firesafe 
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In the photograph shown 
at the bottom of the page, 
three chimneys may be 
seen on as many houses. 
All three chimneys are 
different as are also the 
chimney cap designs but 
each is attractive and well 
suited to the house upon 
which it is placed. It is 
interesting to note that 
each chimney has three 
“pots” 
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Figure 1. The wall hanging and mirror were introduced to balance the secretary on the opposite wall, shown in Figure 2 


The Home Decorator’ (Workite n 


ROSS CRANE 


EARLY every newspaper and magazine I pick up these 
days contains at least one jeremiad on the degeneracy 

_ Of the times, comparing this age of jazz, moving pictures, 
delicatessen meals, bootleggers, short-skirted flappers and 

inthetic recreations to the corruption, luxuriousness and moral 

ecadence which brought 
about the downfall of 
ancient Rome. 

And while I admit 
that there are plenty of 
tendencies a symp- 
toms in our present-day 
social, moral, political 
and business life that I 
deplore, yet I refuse to 
be stampeded by any of 
these manifestations into 
believing that we, as a 
nation, are fast on our 
way to destruction. My 
confidence in America’s 
future is sustained by one 

















the strength of the family institution is the measure of the 
stability of our national life. etid 

One phase of this home-making passion comes close to me: 
the universal desire on the part of the housewives—the home- 
makers—for knowledge that will help them make their homes 
more comfortable and 
more beautiful. Comfort 
and beauty are magic 
words, appealing to both 
body and spirit. 

Every day in the year 
the postman brings me 
letters from home-mak- 
ers in ma a of the 
country ing for help 
in solving their home 
furnishing problems: 
“What color ought my 
rug to be? My walls? 
My draperies? What 
sort of furniture should I 
buy? How can I arrange 




















remarkable and signifi- 
cant fact: That never 
before in our country’s 
history has there been 
such a keen, intelligent 
and widespread interest 
in the home—in getting 
a home, and in making 
that home comfortable : 
and beautiful, both inside and outside. At this moment more 
than 200,000 homes valued at less than $10,000 each are in 
course of construction, which is to say that upwards of two 
thousand million dollars is now being employed in erecting 
modest homes—a significant incident in view of the fact that 
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The grouping of furniture and the balance of groups and architectural features 
in this room are deserving of study. 


the furniture in my liv- 
ing room more interest- 
ingly and suitably? What 
inexpensive upholstery 
and drapery fabrics are 
available?” Most of 
them relating to frag- 
ments, with no idea, ap- 
parently, that the an- 
swers to all of these questions are based on simple, understand- 
able principles. 

Once in a while, however, I get a question that shows that 
the writer has done some real thinking—one like this, for in- 
stance: “I am trying to furnish and decorate a new house. It 
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The top of the plan is to the north 
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Figure 2, showing the corner of the room opposite 

that pictured in Figure 1. Please observe that 

tho many pieces of furniture are used in the 

room, there are no unnecessary ones, and there 

is no feeling of crowding. This is because the 

objects are mobilized into groupings instead 
of being scattered about aimlessly 


seems like a tremendous eam I 
have no idea of where to begin—nor how 
to proceed after making a beginning. Isn’t 
there some plan, some regular mode of 
procedure which one can follow that will 
simplify the problem?” 
he writer of that letter is on the right 

track—she realizes that furnishing and 
decorating a house is a tremendous under- 
taking and thinks it should not be left to 
guesswork and “‘feeling.”” It should not be 
and need not be. There is a definite, r- 
tical, simple plan which might well be 
called “ he ; oe Decorator’s Workin 
Plan” which any home-maker can use an 
using find one problem after another vanish 
into thin air. ; oe . 

An important factor in this plan is the 
standard of measure—the “fourfold yard- 
stick of suitability” described in the article “Furnishing the 
Unit House,” which ap in this zine last month. By 
the use of this yardstick you may test the suitability of every 
article proposed for use in any room or all the rooms of the 
house. Not only the objects, but their proper arrangement in 
the rooms; their color, the very color of thé walls, and the 
amount of pattern in them and in everything else in the room. 

But first for the Working Plan: By way of demonstrating its 
effectiveness I shall show how it was used in furnishing and 
decorating the living room pictured in this article. This livin 
room when first I saw it consisted of the bare wdlls, floor an 
ceiling. My purpose was to use it as a demonstration room to 
provide illustrations for this article. My first move was to take 
a careful survey of the room with reference to its architectural 
characteristics, size, ete. And that is exactly what every pro- 
fessional decorator does. It is the first step in the Decorator’s 
Working Plan. I found the * 
room to be of medium size—22 
feet long by 13% feet wide— 
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delight to chop up our wall spaces—a typical living room. 

One feature of the architectural background which was an 
invaluable decorative asset was the fireplace, as will be seen 
later. I took note of the exposure of the room, also—windows 
on both east and south. 

My mental jottings thus far would be about like this: Small- 
ish room; furniture must not be too massive. No special period 
type; furnishings better be informal and simple. Windows on 
east and south; daylight plentiful and warm; must choose cool 
color as dominant hue—probably get a tinge of green or gray- 
green, perhaps, in the walls to cool off the room. Window 
casings ordinary type; better let the draperies cover them. 

The next step was to make a floor plan of the room drawn to 
scale, using the customary ratio, ene-quarter inch to one foot, 
carefully measuring the openings and the wall spaces, mantel, 
etc. This is important and is the second process in the Deco- 
rator’s Working Plan. 

The third step in the working 
plan was to decide on a color 











and nondescript as to style—the 
sort one finds in the average 
small house or apartment house; 
with five openings, two of them 
windows, one a French door 









scheme for the room. The proc- 
esses involved in deciding and 
working out a color scheme are 
so numerous that I shall reserve 
that subject to be discussed at 








opening onto a porch, the other 

















two being the customary yawn- 
ing openings into hall and dining 
room with which we in America 


























East 










length and in detail in a future 
article. Suffice to say that green 
was chosen as the dominant hue 
with red, yellow, blue and black 









































































































A floor plan, with wall elevations 
as well, shows exactly how the 
finished room will appear. This 
plan differs from the drawing on 
opposite page in that it has been 
rearranged to accommodate an up- 
right piano instead of a baby 














as complementary and harmon- 
izing colors; and that the walls 
were painted a grayish green or 
greenish gray; also that the 
rayon silk window hangings were 
in stripes of soft green, blue and 
red, green being dominant. 

You see the color scheme must 











be settled before draperies, rugs 





grand. Drawings by Mr. Stanley 
Green 






or furniture (Cont. on p. 76 
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The completed house. At each stage of construction this is a most attractive home. The original unit is shown below 


OBudld a Permanent Home fr © Jamily 


HOWARD & FRENAYE, Architects 


Suggestions for landscaping this 
unit house are given on 
the opposite page 









serene we 
Complete blueprints, working drawings 
and specifications for. this unit house, 
which is number eighteen in the series, 
will be sent to any reader for $7.50 











On the accompanying plans the original 
unit (photograph above) is shown by 
heavy lines, the first addition by light 
gray lines. This completed house, ex- 
clusive of porch and garage can be built 
in the vicinity of New York for about 
$15,000. Of course the first unit would 
cost considerably less 
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Showing the 
floor plan 
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Suggestions for landscaping the unit house pic- 
tured on the opposite page are presented here- 
with. At right is a general view of the rear 
garden after plantings have been made; at the 
bottom of the page the planting plan is shown, 
key to which is given in center of page. In the 
planting list the first number refers to the plan; 
the second number to the quantity needed 


Key to Planting List 


TREES 
QUAN- 
KEY TITY 
1— 3 Quercus palustris—Pin Oak 
2 Styracifiua—Sweet Gum 
3-— Quercus alba—White Oak 
4- Ginkgo adiantifolia—Maiden Hair Tree 


1 
1 
S— 1 Liriodendron tulipifera—Tulip Tree 
6— 2 Ulmus amcricana—American Elm 
PRUIT TREES ot a 
Apple (choice) 


Cherry—Sweet 
Peach—Standard 
EVEEGREENS for 
Juniperus virginiana—Red Cedar 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana—Pfitzer’s 


Juniper Fi ° 

Thuja occidentalis pyr.—Pyramidal Unit House No. 18 
Arborvitae 

Pinus Mughus—Mugho Pine 


SHEUBS by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


14— 44 Lonicera bella rosea—Belle honeysuckle 

15— 3 Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jetbead . Socis Landsca . 

16— 12 Weigela rosea—Pink Weigela Member of American ty of po ape 
17— 6 Berberis thunbergi—Japanese barberry 

18—120 Ligustrum ibota regelianum—Regel’s Privet ‘ 
19— 22 Viburnum dentatum—Arrowwood Mr. Robinson, our consulting landscape archi- 
20— 12 Viburnum opulus—High Bush Cranberry tect, will be glad to answer any additional ques- 
21— 27 Syringa vulgaris—Common Purple Lilac tions concerning this plot plan and for a reason- 
22— 20 Lonicera morrowi—Japanese Bush Honey- 


suckle ble fee will draw up individual plans to order 
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Birch Tree Birds 


AN you imagine a nest with a thou- 
sand birds in it? It sounds some- 
what unusual, of course. But out 

on almost any birch tree there are many 
hundreds of such nests, and along in win- 
ter, especially when there is snow on the 
ground, you don’t have to hunt very long 
to find the birds. They fly everywhere, 
far and near. 

Those birds, however, are very small, 
and as you look for them beneath the 
birch trees, you may think they are 
merely specks. It isn’t necessary to “put 
salt on their tails’ to capture birch 
birds, tho, so you can easily pick up a 
few of the tiny things and examine them 
thru a hand lens, or areading glass. What 
you will find there may surprise you, for 
you can’t help seeing that each speck is 
in the form of a bird with its wings out- 
spread. 

Each little bird, of course, is a birch 


Birch tree “birds’’ just leaving the nest. The little 
object in the center which looks like a fleur-de-lis is 
one of the seed coverings 


tree seed, and the nest from which it came 
is the catkin which you have seen hanging 
on the tree since early last summer. 
If some of the hanging catkin-nests are 
still there, pinch off the little scale at 
the tip of one and notice what happens. 
You will be delighted to see all the birch 
birds come swooping down together in a 
cascade, until the nest is empty. 

If, when you are looking at the tiny 
things under the lens, you spy one that 
seems more like that graceful shape called 
a fleur-de-lis than like a bird, it is the 
covering which has been protecting the 
seed-bird. Occasionally these coverings 
remain as a part of the nest when the 
birds fly away, but more often they, too, 
float off in the air. 

Since each birch tree has so many nests 
containing nearly a thousand birds in 
every one, and since they fly around in 
such crowds, it is no wonder that, in 
places where birches grow wild, the young 
trees spring up in groups and clusters in 
such a picturesque way. Perhaps you, too, 
have seen such groups of birches. 
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Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


Indian Sweets 


WEEN the first crow came flying 
back from the South, there was 
always great excitement among the 
northern Indians from Maine to Minne- 
sota, For weeks they had looked forward 
to Jim Crow’s coming, and as soon as 
someone spied him, everyone took a 
holiday. It was the sign that the maple 
sugar season had arrived and you may be 
sure it was always hailed with great glee! 

A “sugar bush,” or a grove of hard 
maple trees, was almost as much 
a part of an Indian village 
as the spring which supplied 
fresh water. And maple sirup and 


maple sugar were always thought 
of as necessities. Besides being 
used as a sweetening for food, 
and to serve as candy, meat and 
other food materials were cooked 
in the sap to give them the needed 
salt. For salt as it is used today 
was scarcely known at all among 
some of the early Indians. In 
fact, the discovery of maple sugar, 
long before white folks used it, 
probably came about thru its use 
as a seasoning. 

Once, so the story goes, an 
Indian squaw was cooking dinner for her 
chief. The meat was bubbling merrily 
over the open fire in a kettle of fresh sap, 
and other ag ON were on the way. 
Leaving the fire for a time to go about 
her other work, the good squaw forgot 
the meat. And when she came 
back the kettle had boiled dry. 
How angry her chief would be, thought 
she, if the meat had been scorched! 
Not knowing what else to do, how- 
ever, as the chief had at that moment 
returned, she served it tohim. What 
was her surprise, then, to hear 
sounds of satisfaction, instead of 
grunts of disapproval, as the chief con- 
sumed quantities of the meat, which he 
had found to be encased in a crust of 
rich, delicious sugar. This is the way the 
first “sugaring off” is said to have taken 
place. 

Birch bark was in splendid condition 
for making into sap buckets and con- 
tainers along in late winter time. A 
great many of such vessels were needed 
for hanging on the trees when the sap 












Some sap buckets which the Indians used in making maple sugar. In front of the 
birch bark buckets are two toy “‘mococks”’ with designs made of porcupine quills, and 
two little birch bark cones filled with maple sugar 





began to flow, for carrying to and from 
the kettles on the fire, and for holding the 
sugar when it was done. A wide strip 
of the bark was cut and folded over at the 
ends, making a firm basket, narrower at 
the top than at the bottom. The top was 
bound with strips of basswood bark. And 
all the seams were sealed tightly with 
pitch. The containers into which the 
sugar was packed were called “mococks.” 
These were shaped like the sap buckets 
but they were of many different sizes and 
had covers. There were toy 
mococks for the children, and 
some very old ones that can 
be seen today with colored 
porcupine quills. Larger ones 






were given to friends and visitors, and the 
largest of all were used for storing the 
sugar in rocky niches and caves and other 
cool places to keep as long as it lasted. 

For hundreds of years, “sugaring off”’ 
has been a delightful time for Indian chil- 
dren, as well as for white boys and girls 
who have been lucky enough to live 
where hard maples grow abundantly. 
Pouring a bit of the sirup on snow to 
become waxy, and then eating it as candy, 
was great sport. A piece of birch bark 
shaped like an ice cream cone and then 
filled with sugar became another, altho 
later form, in which the dainty sweet 
could be conveniently eaten. Perhaps 
you would call it the red child’s “‘all-day- 
sucker.” 


The Hunger Moon 


ERTAIN tribes of Indians called late 
winter the “Hunger Moon.” This 
was because supplies often became low 
in, the larders of their wigwams long before 
spring appeared. It was also on account 
of the usual famine in food among the 
animals and birds of the woods and fields 
at that difficult time of year. 

If some of the birds that live all the 
year round in the northern states now 
could talk, they. would say that the name 
the red folks gave the month of February 
is quite as suitable today as it was long 
ago. So would some of the very early 
arrivals from the winter resorts of the 
Southland, especially if they happen to 
reach their chilly destination just after 
a snowstorm. 

Seeds and insects are likely to be very 
scarce just at the close (Cont. on p. 65 
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Cold Weather Starter 


Now More Dependable than Ever 


Probably no single feature of Dodge Brothers 


Dopse BROTHERS 





Motor Car has beeri more widely talked about 
and commended than the power and promptness 
of the starter. 


The new:two-unit starting and lighting system 
now advances Dodge Brothers leadership in this 
important respect still further. 


There is now no moving starter parts when the 
car is in motion—no starter chain—no noise—no 
wear. The new starter is even more DEPEND- 
ABLE than the old, and far simpler and more 
compact in construction. 


Many other major improvements have been added 
during the past twelve months, all vitally affecting 
performance and increasing value far beyond the 
apparent measure of current Dodge Brothers prices. 


Special Sedan $945—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovoce BrotnersJinc Detroit 


Doncse Brotrers (Canana) limited 
TORONTO ONTARIO 





MOTOR CARS 
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Padraic Colum, the Irish poet and author 


ET me remind you, frst of all, not 
to forget the prize contest which 
closes the fifteenth of February. If 

you have met any especially good “‘socia- 
ble’ book lately, fiction or non-fiction, 
new or old, that your entire family has 
enjoyed, write a letter to the editor of 
Under the Library Lamp describing that 
particular adventure in home reading. 
Keep your letter down to 200 words. For 
the best letter received on this subject, 
Better Homes and Gardens offers $20 
worth of books, the books to be chosen 
by the winner, of course. For the second- 
best letter, $10 worth of new books is 
offered. From these letters (the best of 
which, winners and non-winners, will 
be published) we hope to gather a wealth 
of ideas on the fascinating subject of 
family reading. 

The truth of the matter is, only a very 
small percentage of all the books pub- 
lished these days makes good general 
reading for a family of varied ages. This 
is no criticism of the books—many of the 
finest are necessarily narrow in their 
appeal—but since family reading is a de- 
lightful thing at best, the editor of this 
department means to make it her business 
to keep her readers informed as to the 
new books which could be read aloud at 
home with pleasure and profit. 

This month I have chosen six—as di- 
versified a list as possible. These are: 


Iowa Interiors, by Ruth Suckow; 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mr. and Mrs: Haddock in Paris, 
France, by Donald Ogden Stewart; 
Harpers. $2. 


The Road Round Ireland, by Padraic 
Colum; Macmillan. $4. 

Sanctuary! Sanctuary! by Dallas Lore 
Sharp; Harpers. $2.50. 

Winnie-the-Pooh, by A. A. Milne; E. P. 
Dutton. $2. 

Collected Poems, by Vachel Lindsay; the 
Macmillan Company. $3.50 

Now I am not pretending for one single 
minute that every family would enjoy 
every one of these books, but I am saying 
that each book is first-rate of its kind and 
I can imagine whole families enjoying 
each one. 

Towa Interiors is a book of sixteen short 
stories, some so slight as to be called 
sketches, of life in small middle western 
towns and country communities. They 
are simplicity itself in the telling but so 
much meaning is packed in each one, so 
much sadness in some, that certain of 
them are almost too hard to bear. It 
doesn’t sound like the kind of book to 
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OUnder the library lamp 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 









Sociable Books for Family Reading 


read aloud. Not in all families, perhaps, 
but those of you who would enjoy it 
mustn’t miss it. My little girls of four- 
teen and twelve love every word of it, 
just as they love all the early details of 
Ruth Suckow’s last novel, The Odyssey of 
a Nice Girl. They see perfectly well how 
real it all is (children Pm you know) and 
drink in avidly such a story as A Start in 
Life in which Daisy, a little country girl, 
going to “work out”? on a prosperous 
farm, gets her first bitter taste of class 
distinction. They understand it, too. 

“Daisy stood hesitating in the middle 
of the room, a scrawny, unappealing little 
figure. Billy—fat, blond, in funny, dark 
blue union-alls—was trotting busily about 
the kitchen. Daisy swooped down upon 
him and tried to bring him to the table. 
He set up a howl. Edna turned, looked 
astonished, severe. 

“*T was trying to make him come to 
the table,’ Daisy explained weakly. 

“You seared him. He isn’t used to 
you. He doesn’t like it. Don’t ery, Billy. 





ote ree rappernen agora 
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Ruth Suckow, the author of “‘Iowa 
I nteriors” 


The girl didn’t mean anything.’ 

“ ‘Here, daddy’ll put him in his place.’ 
Elmer said hastily. 

“Billy looked over his father’s shoulder 
at Daisy with suffused, resentful blue 
eyes. She did not understand it, and 
felt strangely at a loss. She had been 
left with Goldie and Dwight so often. 
She had always made Dwight go to the 
table. She had been the boss. 

“Edna said in a cool, held-in-voice, ‘Put 
these things on the table, Daisy.’ 

“They sat down. Daisy and the other 
children had always felt it a great treat 
to eat away from home instead of at their 
own scanty, hastily-set table. They had 
hung around Mrs. Metzinger’s house at 
noon, hoping to be asked to stay, not 
offended when told that ‘it was time for 
them to run,off now.’ Her pinched little 
face had a hungry look as she stared at 
the potatoes and fried ham and pie. But 
they did not watch and urge her to have 
more, as Mrs. Metzinger did, and Mrs. 
Brooker when she took pity on the 
Switzers and had them there. Daisy 





wanted more pie. But none of them 
seemed to be taking more, and so she 
said nothing. She remembered what her 
mother had said, with now a faint com- 
prehension: ‘You must remember you're 
out working for other folks, and it won’t 
be like it is at home.’ 

“After dinner Edna said: ‘Now you can 
wash the dishes, Daisy’.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris, France, 
is one of the funniest books I have met 
lately. If you have already enjoyed 
Donald Ogden Stewart, you will believe 
this. Mr. and Mrs. Haddock, typical 
Americans (perhaps you have met them 
before; I had) and their erudite daughter, 
Little Mildred, go to Paris and do all the 
things commonly done by typical Ameri- 
cans. It may seem utterly foolish to you, 
and not at all funny—if so, it isn’t your 
Look. We read it aloud with wild hilarity. 

In The Road Round Ireland, Padraic 
Colum, well-known for his Irish poems 
and children’s stories, describes the Ire- 
land of today, delightfully capturing (so 
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Dallas Lore Sharp, father, teacher, naturalist, 
who wrote “ anctuary! Sanctuary’”’ 


it seems to ine) its spirit of wild romance 
~ poverty, political rebellion and 
omespun wit in nearly every page. It is 
a rambling book, as it ought to be, with a 
hint here, a story or poem there, to ex- 
ress the quality, the feel of the Irish 
yway, the Irish city street. I think it is 
fascinating reading for any family with a 
trace of imagination or interest in far 
places... Not that the (Cont. on p. 104 
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“For we are very lucky, with a lamp before 
the door, 

And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so 
many more; 

And O! before you hurry up with ladder and 
with light, 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him 
tonight.” 

“The Lamplighter” 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


mplighter 


OOD old Leerie, the lamplighter, 

worked cheerfully to make the 

streets bright. And the lamps sputtered 
a friendly glow into the darkness. 


But Leerie’s iadder and taper have long 
since disappeared. And the lamps he 
lighted would*seem dim compared with 
thebrilliantfilamentsof ourelectriclights. 


We, the citizens of the country, have 
taken Leerie’s job. We are the lamp- 
lighters of today. 


We are partners in the movement for 
good lighting in our home towns. We 
demand protection; we pay 314 cents of 
each tax dollar for street lights. But do 
we always share this responsibility intelli- 
gently? Are we keeping posted on the 
essential facts? / 


Good street lighting means a more 
flourishing business section. It means 
safe traffic. It gives our homes the con- 
vei.ience and real protection of well- 
lighted streets. 


Leerie, the faithful, has gone. Are we, 
his followers, carrying the modern lesson 
of street lighting as faithfully to all cor- 
ners of our own home towns? 


Every citizen should keep informed about the 
new developments in street lighting. Two 
“*What to look for in City Lighting’’ 
and “Street Lighting Designs”, will tell you 
some of this fascinating story. Ask the Publicity 
Department, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, New York, to send them to you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


720-21-1 









O you know that if you 
inadvertently leave 
the bathroom door 

ajar within the focus of 
your electric bowl heater, 
so that the shining white enamel surface 


is charred, you cannot collect for the 
damage by your fire insurance policy? 
Do ycu know that if the lady of the 


house forgets about the roast she has left 
in the oven when she to the corner 
store, meets a friend on the street and 
chats a few minutes, and returns to find 
the roast burned to a crisp and the 
kitchen walls blackened by smoke, the 
fire insurance company will not pay for 
the smoke damage done? 

Do you know that you are not legally 
entitled to indemnity for dam- 
age to fabrics from an over- 


(© Pointers about “tire Insurance.’ O 


LLOYD S. GRAHAM 


What the Home Owner Should Know 
Concerning ‘This Important Subject 


Avoid above all the friend or relative who 
“‘writes” a little insurance ‘on the side” 
when he is not occupied with his regular 
job. His chief interest in your insurance 
is satisfied when he gets his commission. 
Usually he knows little or nothing about 
insurance. 

The status of the agent and the broker 
is determined by law. Many people be- 
lieve the terms are used in the same sense 
and are interchangeable. But this is not 
true. The agent is recognized by law as 
the representative of the insirance com- 





In many cases, it is u 
to the home owner to pic 
his agent or broker care- 
fully. It is also advisable 
for the home owner to place 
all of his insurance with one broker or 
agent in order to avoid confusion and 
possible loss. 

Fire insurance policies on homes and 
home furniture may be written for a 
period varying from one to five years. 
At the present time most policies are 
written for a period of three years on 
account of the saving in premiums which 
the companies make possible for this 
length of time. Policies of shorter term 
may be obtained. Policies are invariably 
written to become effective at noon, 
Standard time, and to expire at 
noon, wherever they may be 





heated iron from which you 
have forgotten to take the plug, 
unless there has been an actual 
blaze? Altho they are not 
obliged to do so, sometimes un- 
der certain circumstances insur- 
ance companies do pay such 
losses. 

Do you know that you cannot 
collect from the insurance com- 
pany for the loss or damage to 
anythirig of value thrown into a 
fireplace by mistake, but if a 
spark flying from the fireplace 
causes a loss you can collect? 

Those are just a few of the 
things that most home owners 
do not know about their fire in- 
surance. As valuable as the 
policy is to them in its poten- 
tialities, probably not one owner 
in five hun ever reads it 
over. And probably not more 
than half of those who read it 
understand it. 

Folks sort of take fire insur- 
ance for granted. Perhaps that is 
eloquent of its well-organized 
effectiveness. It is almost, but 





than security. 


WHY YOU NEED INSURANCE 
N 


O home owner can feel secure without 

the protecticn of adequate insurance 
coverage. Insurance, itself, is nothing less 
It renders safe that which 
you have won; it reduces the risk of loss 
to a comfortable minimum; it takes fear 
out of our hearts and banishes worry. 
is security in all that the word implies. 


Insure your home; insure the things that 
go to make that home convenient and en- 
joyable; insure the lives of those whose 
earnings weld that home life into reality. 
Be sure that your insurance gives you and 
yours the maximum of protection—then 
you and yours are indeed secure against 
every contingency that can threaten youl 


—Editor. 


written. 

While it is commonly stated 
that a certain piece of property 
is insured, it must be remem- 
bered that if the ownership of 
the property changes hands thie 
policy is void; that is, it does 
not protect the new owner unless 
an endorsement is made on the 
policy to the new owner at the 
time of transfer of title. So it 
appears that in a certain sense 


It fire insurance is not property 


insurance but personal insur- 
ance. 

This is not as hair-splitting as 
it sounds. This ruling is based 
on the fact that the moral 
hazard or risk may be increased 
with the change of property 
ownership. Besides, an insurance 
policy is a personal contract be- 
tween the home owner and the 
insurance company. 

Watch out, in accepting title 
to a piece of property, that the 
fire insurance policies are writ- 
ten in the name of the title 
holder of the property immedi- 








not quite fool-proof. 

Every now and then there are 
cases of more or less severe losses for 
which the adjustment fails to come up to 
the expectations of the owner; losses that 
could have been avoided if the home 
owner had read his policy and tried to 
understand its provisions. 

Fire insurance laws in practically every 
state are uniform and everything legally 

ible has been done to protect the 

ome owner who insures. But the law 

cannot force the insured home owner to 
read his policy and understand it. 

There is, however, ene fundamental 
factor which, above all else, the home 
owner should consider; he should place 
his insurance with a reputable agent or 
broker. 

Don’t buy fire insurance in a hit-or-miss 
fashion. Pick your insurance agent or 
broker as Mo. would your physician or 
lawyer. you are a stranger in your 
community the best thing to do is to 
ask someone connected with the bank 
which has your account to recommend a 
good insurance agent or broker. 

Don’t give your insurance business to 
someone mi because they ask for it. 
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pany. It is his duty primarily to look 
after the interests of the eompany for 
which he sells insurance. 


ERVICE, however, counts in the in- 
surance business as in any other. 
And, while the agent primarily represents 
the insurance company, it is necessary for 
him, if he is to be successful, to cater to 
the people to whom he sells the insurance 
—cater to them by giving prompt atten- 
tion and intelligently written policies, 
followed, of course, by promptness in 
adjustments if there be claims. He also 
looks after the interests of his insurance 
company or companies to the extent, at 
least, that he will not knowingly write a 
policy on property in which the hazards 
or risks are extraordinary. 

On the other hand, the broker is recog- 
nized by law as the representative of the 
client, or person whose property is to be 
insured. Altho there are some good 
brokers who are thoroly grounded in the 
rules and practices of insurance, the 
knowledge of many of them is highly 
superficial or a total loss. 


ately. Your attorney should see 

to this as part of closing the deal. 
Following somewhat the same reason- 
ing, household furniture is only insured 
under a policy so long as it remains in 
the house specified in the policy. If it 
is moved to another house, your agent or 
broker should be notified immediately 
so that the necessary change can be made 
in the contract portion of the policy and 
you will thus have complete coverage. 

The idea of fire insurance does not 
contemplate that the owner shall profit 
by fire. It is only intended that the 
owner shall be compensated for the actual 
loss sustained. The word indemnity is the 
ats A sam for the payment of fire losses 

y an insurance company. 

Aside from actual owners of property, 
trustees or administrators of estates 
warehousemen, common carriers and 
money lenders of every description, as 
well as any others who are subject to a 
direct loss by fire should ascertain prop- 
erty be insured. No one can profit by loss 
thru fire insurance. In any case it is very 
important that policies be accurate in 
declaring title, interest or possession of 
property. Insurance (Cont. on p. 64 
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Only one pair of feet 


One pair of hands 
to dottall/ 



































New low prices—easy terms 


Don't think a Hoosier is an extravagance! Hoosier prices 

are not high. One of the most popular models costs only 

$37.25. And it's such an easy way to buy—just a small 
down payment and the balance on terms to suit 


THE WORKING CENTER 


IN 2,000,000 KITCHENS Stree 









Peres the help you need 


—a HOOSIER 


REAKFAST. Lunch. Dinner. Three 

times a day. Seven days a week. 
Fifty-two weeks a year. Year in, 
year out! 

It’s not only the killing monotony 
of doing the same things over and 
over, days on end. You rebel against 
that, of course... How it numbs 
the mind, exhausts the spirit! 

But it’s the grinding, gruelling 
work of it! Nobody who hasn't 
cooked and washed dishes and cleaned 
for a family knows just what hard 
work it is. 

Steps, uncounted steps to get those 
meals. Standing, standing for hours. 
Stooping, reaching, darting here and 
there—yes, actually doing two things 
at once! 

And only your feet, only your hands 
to do it all! No wonder your muscles 
ache by night, your feet drag. No 
wonder you're too tired to do any- 
thing but rest. 


Help for you! 


But after all, there's a bright side to 
the picture. There és help for you! 
Help which saves untold ap which 
gives you leisure to do the things you 
want to do so much. 

2,000,000 women are today enjoy- 
ing new leisure because they have 
this help in their kitchen. A Hoosier! 

The Hoosier is your working cen- 
ter—the one vital piece of equipment 
which makes it possible to route and 
systematize your kitchen work. 


It’s a combination of work table, 
pantry and cupboard in which all the 
things you need to work with are 
assembled right at hand. 


Saves 1,000 steps a day 
Think’ of the time.and steps this 
save$—1,000 steps a day! It cuts the 
time you spend in your kitchen by 
40%. No running from table to pantry 
to cupboard, then back again. They're 
all right here together, concentrated. 

There's wonderful storage room for 
supplies and utensils, for the dishes 
you use every day. There's a spacious 
expanse of work table. A dozen work- 
ing accessories. Conveniences you can 
never have with makeshift beile-ia 
cupboards 


Have this help you need so much 
—now! Havetime toplay, time torest. 
The Hoosier store in your town has 
just the model for your kitchen. 


FREE— 
THIS HELPFUL BOOK 
ON MODERN KITCHENS 


This is an interesting book of real belp on 
kitchen planning, furnishing and decora- 
tion. It gives practical suggestions you 
can apply in 
your own 
kitchen with- 
out extrava- 
gance. Send 
for it—it's 
free. 





Name 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
227 Brvad Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: Louis Matthews, 
Hoosier Store, 3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet: 





“Fewer Steps in Your Kitchen”. 














© 1927, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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Peach later buds 


HE growth habits of the peach are 

very different from those of the 

apple and thepear. (Note: the fruit- 
bearing habits of apples and pears were 
discussed in a previous issue of this mag- 
azine.) The peach tree makes a muc 
more rapid growth than the apple, lay- 
ing down large quantities of new wood 
each season. This results in an earlier 
bearing tree but also tends towards a tree 
4 comparatively weak tissue and short 
life. 

The method by which the peach bears 
its fruit is likewise very different from 
that of the apple and pear. The fruit, 
instead of being produced on spurs of 
various ages is borne upon one-year-old 
wood that was rit the preceding 
season. 

A second difference lies in the fact 
that the fruit buds and leaf buds are 
formed independently as contrasted with 
the mixed fruit buds of the 
apple which produce both flow- 
ers and leaves. 

The arrangement of these 
buds is particularly interesting. 
Buds are formed at the base of 
each leaf along the wood which 
is produced during the summer’s 
growth. If the shoots are weak 
only one bud usually is formed 
at the leaf base and this bud 
is likely to be a leaf bud for the 
following year. If the shoot is 
large and making a vigorous 
growth three buds may be 
formed. The two outside buds 
will be seen to be large and 
plump in comparison with the 
center bud. These are the fruit 
buds and each will produce a 
single flower the next spring 
providing it survives the winter. 
The center bud is a leaf bud and 
usually opens into three leaves. 

As the peach bears its fruit 
only on wood of the past season’s 
growth, it follows that the bear- 
ing surface progresses yearly 
from the central portion of the 
tree outward. In a short time 
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the bearing surface has reached 
a point so far from the center of 
the tree that a crop of fruit is 
likely to bend the branches or 
break them from the tree. 

The main principle involved 
y in nwa pruning, therefore, is 
f to keep a supply of new wood 
near the main framework of the 
tree. This is accomplished by 
relatively heavy pruning as 
compared with the apple. Excessive 
vegetative growth is readily stimulated, 
however, by severe pruning which may 
defeat the object in mind 
and consequently the 
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\ Fruit-Bearing Habits of 
\ Reaches, Plums @ (‘hervies 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Purdue Experiment Station 


lateral buds along the growth made dur- 
ing the previous season and upon short 
spurs that grow as branches from wood of 
various ages. These spurs are very differ- 
ent in appearance from the spurs formed 
by the apple and pear being shorter and 
straighter, seldom branching. Altho 
bearing for several years the life of the 
spurs is comparatively short. 
In most cases the terminal buds of 
and cherry shoots are vegetative 
uds which break out into a growing 
shoot each spring and. cause the branch 
to continue growth in the same direction 





pruning, must resolve it- 
self into a system which 
will provide for a renewal 
of the bearing wood with- 
out inducing an overly 
vegetative response. Fruit 
buds need light for their 
formation and do not 
form on the inner, shaded 
portion of a densely grow- 
ing tree. 

Plums and cherries while 
differing in some details 
are essentially the same in 
their manner of fruit 


bearing. 
Fruit is borne both from 
(Right) Typical spur 


growth on the plum. These 
spurs remain short but bear 
fruit for several years 
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(Left) Winter fruit and leaf buds of the cherry. 


Fruit buds are plump and round 


year after year. The character of the 
buds which live over winter on plums and 
cherries is intermediate between that of 
the winter buds of the apple and of the 
peach. It will be remembered that the 
winter buds of the apple are mixed buds, 
the fruit bud also containing several 
leaves besides its quota of from four to 
six flowers. The peach fruit bud, on the 
other hand, contains only a single flower 
and no leaves. 

The fruit buds of plums and cherries 
generally contain two or more blossoms 
and one or more leaves; the leaves, how- 
ever, are frequently rudimentary and 
serve noimportant purpose. (Cont. on p. 117 
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Thrift in The Home 


HARRY CREVISTON 


“Climbing Thrift Hill Is Much Easier On a 
Long, Gradual Slope” 


N modern business much attention is 

given to depreciation of equipment, 
of materials, of markets, and of almost 
every element bearing on the business. 
Financial statements of large organiza- 
tions show items of “Surplus,” “Undi- 
vided Profits,” “Reserve,” or “Sinking 
Fund.” Such items are generally in- 
tended as a replacement fund to cover 
the element of depreciation, altho in 
some cases certain items of depreciation 
are provided for specifically. In one large 
national organization operating branches 
in many cities, the statement of each 
branch carries specific accounts for de- 
preciation including not only natural 
wear and tear of machines, but also such 
possible items as breakage by accident, 
pilferage and loss of tools and materials. 
Also a certain portion of profits goes 
into a reserve fund for future expansion. 
When a machine is worn out there are 
funds already accumulated with which 
_ to replace it. Many organizations oper- 
ating a fleet of automobiles have an 
“Auto Replacement Fund,” to which a 
credit is placed at regular intervals for 
every mile each car has traveled. This 
fund automatically provides for réplace- 
ment of each car © oom it has served its 
usefulness. The matter of deterioration 
and depreciation is recognized by our 
government in permitting business houses 
to make a deduction for this item each 
year in computing income tax returns 
and this deduction applies not only to 


machinery, but also to store equipment, 


and similar items. 


GINCE the element of depreciation is 
given so much attention in the business 
world, why should it not receive as earn- 
est consideration on the part of individ- 
uals when we know full well that the 
human machine—our earning power—is 
going to depreciate some day? Every 
man can consistently look forward to 
some day having an old man dependent 
upon him—not his father, nor his wife’s 
father, but he himself will some day be 


an old man dependent upon him. That 
old man is our depreciation in earning 
power and the depreciation must be pro- 
vided for. The ave individual in 
ees: and middle age does not concern 

imself about that old man, but feels 
confident that he will be all right when 
the time comes; yet statistics show us 
that 95 percent of men reaching age 65 
have nothing; they are dependent upon 
children, charity, or what little they can 
earn from day to day. Why should 
anyone feel secure unless they have a 
definite reserve fund, which is absolutely 
safe even from natural tendencies toward 
doubtful investments? Our poorhouses 
thruout the land contain living examples 
of those who felt sure of themselves in 
early years, many such cases have even 
known days of luxury and enormous 
wealth, but it is gone today, and where? 


ACH individual will have a different 
story, yet all of them will simmer 
down to the same facts—mismanage- 
ment or over-confidence in themselves, 
someone or something else. Those liv- 
ing examples of what can and what does 
happen are not instances of people who 
were below the average of intelligence 
and ability, in fact, in many cases quite 
the reverse is true. But they were all 
very normal, human individuals, with 
the same faculties and confidence as 
most of us, and with the same feeling 
that they need have no worry about the 
future. Of course we feel that “we are 
different” or that “we are living in a 
different age,” but that was also their 
feeling only a few short years ago—they 
proved to be no different from previous 
generations, unless perhaps to make 
even more mistakes and a greater per- 
centage of failures. Our chances are no 
better than theirs and each generation, 
at least for some time to come, will prob- 
ably find circumstances working out in 
the same wy. 
The farsighted man can and will, just 
as the few have in the past, make ample 





POSSIBLE ANNUITY FROM VARIOUS AMOUNTS 


Original -————Will Return Annually (end of each year)———— 
Amount For 5 Yrs. For 10 Yrs. For15 Yrs. For 20 Yrs. 

| © Uae sons $ 224.63 $ 123.29 $ 89.94 $ 73.58 
OOS ns 000s 673.89 369.87 269.82 220.74 

x ere 1,123.15 616.45 449.70 367.90 
[' 2,246.30 1,232.29 899.40 735.80 

, S| Pre 5,615.75 ,082.25 2,248.50 1,329.50 

_ a 11,231.50 164.50 4,497.00 3,679.00 





$80.09 per year for 10 years. 
48.02 per year for 15 years. 





To Accumulate Each, $1,000 It Will Be Necessary to Save— 
. (At 4% Compound Interest) 


$17.15 per year for 30 years. 


$32.28 per year for 20 years. 
23.08 per year for 25 years. 











as this, 
all this 


summer! 


Exquisitely lovely buds, fragrant, gloriously col- 
ored—they are yours this summer and all sum- 
mer, if you plant “Star Roses,” the roses that 
are guaranteed to bloom. 


Conard-Pyle's “Star Roses” are grown for you 
under garden (or field) conditions by rose experts 
who have spent years in research and experimen- 
tation. No effort is spared to give you “star™ 
satisfaction—roses worthy of the famous ““Star™ 
tag, the blue ribbon of the rose world! 


Each and every “Star Rose™ is the result of 
three long seasons of untiring effort and ceaseless 
care—of scientifically-correct methods of prop- 
agation and cultivation developed to highest per- 
fection by our own “Star” organization. From 
the very first, until the plant is sent to you, 
“Star Roses” get star care—that's why they are 
sosuperior and why they can so safely be guaran- 
teed. No other rose grower ventures just such 
a guarantee! 


The free “Star Guide to Good Roses,” 100 
pages and profusely illustrated in color, tells 
about these superior roses. It describes over 200 
choice varieties, many of them the latest nov- 
elties, but all carefully tested in our own gardens. 
The “Guide™ will help you to choose the best 
roses for your garden, roses 
that will bloom this year. 


A new 32-page booklet, 
“Success with Roses,” an- 
swefs every rose-growing 
question—simply concisely, 
fully. 1t makes rose-growing 











easy! Worth dollarsto you— 
yet it’s only asc, and your 
money is refunded on your 
first “Star” purchase. 





Write today! Send 25c in stamps or coin for 
“Success with Roses.” The 100-page “Star Guide 
to Good Rose ™ is FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
ROBERT PYLE, Pres. 


Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 


Please send me the free “Star Guide to Good Roses” 
for 1927. Enclosed find 25¢ (in stamps or coin) for 
“Success with Roses.” 1 understand that this 25c will 
be refunded on my first Star Rose order. 
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True Temper Garden Book 


Every step in the care of a is fully described in this 48 e book. 
Ask your crue Temper for a copy. Or write our Dept. GR direct. 


TRUE TEMPER 


SPADING FORKS 


Was the spade or fork you used last year entirely suited 
to the soil in your garden? —did it work as easily and 
satisfactorily as you thought it should? 

Four different styles of spading forks are pictured below. 
Which one best suits your soil?—which one are you 
going to use? Ask your local True Temper Hardware 
Dealer to show you these forks and you will quickly 
agree that each is best fitted for one particular purpose. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO., General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
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CLAY BuARD 





SPADING FORK 
Here's a fork your 
strongest gardener 
will never break’ 
Extra heavy, angu- 
lar tines fit this fork 





tines are 
Square and etren 
ey Penetrate 
and turn 
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provision so that he will not be one of 
these 95 percent. It is easy if one will 
combine determination with common 
sense. The past has shown that most 
men have made enough money before 
they were fifty years old to keep them- 
selves in eomparative luxury, but they 
have failed to look ahead and build a 
reserve. Many organizations provide a 
cushion fund for faithful employees. This 
is not as a rule for the sake of pure 
ery y, but generally, realizing the 
railty of human nature they make the 
provision knowing that the man who can 
thus feel sure of having something for 
his old age is going to be a happier and 
better workman. Even in such cases, 
tho, are we justified in looking to our 
employer to do our thinking and plan- 
ning for us as to the future if he is Ppay- 
ing us a just wage for our services? As 
a rule he is also trying to encourage us 
to do something for ourselves. Does the 
employer wait until it is time to start 
paying the pension before he makes a 
—* forit? Notasarule. Instead 

e has a fund building all the time as a 
“Pension Fund” to care for that addi- 
tional expenditure when it comes time to 
retire an employee. Generally he does 
not plan for the earning power of a new 
generation of employees to care for the 
pensions of a past generation, but he 
considers the pension probabilities as a 
part of his present overhead. 

To build our own pension fund we 
must plan just like the employer. It 
dees not mean privation and denial of 
all the pleasures of life. Instead it is 
simply a matter of systematically and 
carefully setting aside some portion of 
earnings at regular intervals during our 
earning years, then just as systematically 
using and expending the accumulation 
during declining years. First a goal 
should be set as the amount to be had at 
a certain age, then ascertain just how 
much it will require in monthly savings 
to reach that goal. The savings must be 
wisely invested and we must never be 
tempted by alluring, but not proven, 
speculative promotion schemes. It is wise 
to remember that high interest rates and 


| safety do not go together. As a fourteen- 


year-old boy once remarked, “I would 
rather have 4 percent ‘yes’ than 10 per- 
cent ‘maybe.’” When the goal is reached 
the next step is to figure out an annuity 
income from the accumulation so as to 
apportion it, and its future earning 
power, over whatever period of years 
will amply cover the remaining years of 
life. To show what can be done with an 
accumulation these tables are —— 
on a 4 percent compound interest basis, 
the interest to continue accumulating on 
the untouched portion during the years 
that the annuity is being taken out. 





A scene in an Indiana garden 
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; Doctor Frank Ely 
€ 
A ; 
ET us teach ,our children to value 
e the altruistic things, friendship, 
t kindliness, rather than pass on to 
f them the craze for wealth 


that is marring the national 
_— The home, especially 
the home of intelligent, well- 
educated parents, should be 
a center of high ideals. The 
mental as much as the spirit- 
ual well-being of the children 
demands it.”’ 

It is not a preacher who is 
speaking. It is a doctor, and 
it is as the medical man that 
he makes the foregoing state- 
ment. Dr. Frank Ely, 
specialist in nervous and 
mental diseases, believes that 
the mental stability of the 
race will hang by a very 
rotten thread if children are 
allowed to grow up with a 
wholly materialistic .concep- 
tion of life. 

“Many of the men of middle 
age who come to me with 
mental afflictions are shaken 
by the loss of money,’ he 
says. “Our materialistic 
trend, which puts all the 
emphasis upon wealth, is to 
blame for such a situation. If 
these men had been inter- 
ested in accumulating ideas 
rather than gold, if their 
chief concern had been in 
doing for their fellow man, 
financial reverses could never 
have touched them mentally 
or nervously.” 

The secret will have to out. 
The psychiatrist places the 
responsibility for mind and 
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nerve health at the parental.” 


door just as the pediatrician 
and the Casraete expert 
have made the parent ac- 
countable for physical scund- 


ness. Childhood is the time to build 
against nerve derangements, declares 
Dr. Ely, and fathers and mothers are 
the contractors in charge of the job. 
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Any youngster who emerges from 
adolescence with an unscathed ner- 
vous system may look forward confidently 
to a life devoid of mental and nervous 
disturbances. 

In these flurried, nerve-racking times, 
that is a thing for parents to dwell upon. 
This particular malady takes its toll in 
warped or frustrated lives, in wasted 


‘talents, in failures to find happiness in 


the necessary human relationships. A 


“Knowing when to punish and when to condone—that is the big 
thing from the standpoint of the nerve specialist” 


nation with an pa erg “otha ng 

tem is in greater danger, perhaps, than a 

nation smitten with a violent seine’. 
And in nearly all of the nerve cases and 





C/deals and 
Sanity ee 
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Dr. Frank Ely, Psychiatrist, Shows That a 
Close Bond Exists Between the Two 






mental ills not hereditary which have 
come to him, Dr. Ely’s questioning has 
developed that the root of the trouble was 
planted in early childhood days and by 
the awkward hand of a father or a mother. 

But along with the pity of a situation 
of this sort comes the encouraging assur- 
ance that the thoughtful father and the 
thoughtful mother have it within their 
power to build shock-proof, wear and 
tear-proof nervous systems in the genera- 
tion that is now in the forma- 
tive stage. 

Dr. Ely suggests first the 
family atmosphere of high 
ideals and altruism, the din- 
ner hour to be a round table 
at which matters of moment 
are discussed. With this 
spirit as a constant back- 
ground, he points out disci- 
pline as the greatest single 
factor which concerns the 
mental welfare of the child. 

“As I see it, the most im- 

rtant element in giving the 

uman race a healthy ner- 
vous system is for parents to 
have a better understanding 
of the value of discipline,” 
said the doctor. “Knowing 
how to gain the desired point 
with the least possible 
amount of friction, knowing 
when to punish and when to 
condone—that is the big 
thing from the standpoint of 
the nerve specialist. I wish 
parents could always distin- 
guish between the really 
naughty child and the one 
with high spirits and lots of 
pep, who is only displaying 
the sort of qualities. which 
will make for his suecess later 
on. The parent who punishes 
initiative and animal spirits 
is storing up trouble for his 
child in years to come, 

“In administering disci- 
pline where discipline is need- 
ed, the greatest delicacy 
should be used. You handle 
a fine automobile with the 
utmost care because you 
know it has fine adjustments 
of its mechanical parts, and 
that it is these adjustments which make 
for smooth running, power and easy con- 
trol. Rough and reckless driving would 
strip the gears, flood (Cont. on p. 106 
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“bunch up” and be sociable. Friends 
drop in and we gather about the 
radio, and if there are young people in the 
home they are sure to burst in, starved 
to death, after basket ball game or theater 
party. Goodness! how the cold does 
whet one’s appetite! Any suggestion of 
food strikes home with full force. 
Speaking of young folks, they are wise 
parents who make the home so attractive 
that the younger set are wont to linger 
about. One of the best starters or entice- 
ments is to feed them generously and 
comfortably. I say comfortably because 
no great ceremony need be used. Let 
them all assist in the preparation. They 
will enjoy pulling the table near the open 
fire, laying the cloth, arranging the table 
service, and spreading the sand- 
wiches. If you choose to remain 


Ls G wintry evenings incite us to 


(WVrnter—Cold — 


(Sveryone’s Hun ery! 


RUTH JACOBS 






Creamed Oysters in 
Pastry Cups 
1 pint of oysters and 
their liquor 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of 
flour 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
ae aente 
% - ul of diced 
celery 
\% cupful of grated 
American cheese 
1% D5 eascemaes of 


Pepper te taste 
6 pastry cases 
In a double boiler make a 
cream sauce of the butter, 
flour and milk, then stir in the 
celery and cook until tender. 
Add the pimento and cheese 
and stir until smooth. Simmer 































in the living room, simply turn 
over the kitchen to them, then 
listen to the fun. It will be a 
happy, wholesome evening—and 
after all, what does it matter if 
they —_ a carton of eggs on the 
clean kitchen floor or spill coffee 
on your best linen! 

There are times when you will 
declare there is nothing in the 
house to eat. But had you 
thought of a sissiing hot skillet of 
fresh fried potatoes? Yes, I recall 
that some doctor said that they 
killed more people than corn 
whiskey, but nevertheless they 
will hit the spot. Then add some 
poached eggs and maybe toast 
and coffee, and who said “not a 
bite in the house’? We resort to 
waffles frequently, or hot biscuits 
and strawberry jam. After a bob 
ride or skating party I find that 
a steaming pot of vegetable soup 
with crispy wafers and dill pickles * 
is far from dull. 

Some of our favorite winter 
dishes are found in the following 
menus. Just try them! 







































OUR FAVORITE MENUS 
I 
Creamed Oysters in Pastry Cups 
Dill Pickle Slivers 
Pumpkin Pie Coffee 
II 
Spaghetti (Italian Style) Rye Bread Sandwiches 
Spiced Pearl Onions 
Apples Baked in Maple Suga C ° ° ° 
. _ tive hed with parsley or 
III grated cheese. 
Browned Fish Supreme Poppyseed Rolls S i i 
Buttered Beets paghateh Cealion - tyle) P 
Chocolate Cake With Whipped Cream +. Coffee I feel as if I were sharinga friend 
r that has truly never been found 
IV wanting. This spaghetti com- 
ChileCon Carne Salt Wafers bination has a tang you will 
Tiny Sour Gherkins ' appreciate 
Cherry Pie Black Tea : 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Vv 2 onions chop 
. 4 14% pounds of hamburg or ground beef 
Spanish Rice . Crescent Rolls 1 quart of canned tomatoes 
Spiced Peaches ; oe ee 
Nut Cookies Green Tea \% tenance of soda 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
VI 1 kernel of Bete dd 
Creamed Eggs (Our Special) Toast Points 4 po tener of iam. 
Celery Hearts and Stuffed Olives yy fone -— M i= d 
hine Cak 4 cup’ coo! spaghetti 
naman naeaaed Coffee 1 cupful of grated Italian cheese 
Brown the onions slightly in 


























Chocolate cake with whipped cream 
filling looks good enough to eat, 
doesn’t it? At the right, creamed 
oysters in a pastry cup, toast strips, 
a spiced beet, and dill pickle sliv- 
ers make a colorful plate. Best of 
all, in the eyes of the youngsters 
who, quite rightly, are expected to 
clear away after the meal, there is 
very little china and silver to wash 
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the butter, then stir in the ground 
‘ wer : meat and brown, stirring con- 
the oysters in their liquor until the edges curl, stantly. Add the tomatoes and 
then add to the cream sauce. Serve hot in cook slowly for one hour. Into 
pastry cases made from either a this mixture stir the chili sauce, 


rich biscuit or pie dough sha salt, sugar, 
over Bc tins and baked chopped aaaie 
at 450 degrees until done ‘i. spices and soda. 
and nicely browned. These a rs Simmer for two 
cases filled with the oyster Vy Fs ] or (Cont. on p. 94 
mixture look most attrac- my 
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HEN you 
receive 
word that 
your most fastidi- 
ous friend will ar- 


five forty-five in 
the evening and 
that she will be out 
for dinner, you may 
be somewhat per- 
lexed. You wonder 
ow late the train 
will be. Or if guests-to-be are motoring 
across country, your concern is how 
many stretches of muddy roads, how 
many detours and blow-outs will be en- 
countered to cause delays. This does not 
prove you are pessimistic. It shows that 
your experience in housekeeping has 
taught you how disappointing many 
meals are when left in waiting. =. 

Husbands have a habit of being de- 
tained at the office for conferences semi- 
occasionally, then when they arrive home 
they are weary after a difficult day. A 
good meal served immediately is effective 
in bringing up their spirits. Even the 
children cannot always be on time in 
these days of highly organized school 
activities: If the boys are not practicing 
basket ball, they are playing in the 
orchestra or debating, and the girls are 
rehearsing for the operetta, meeting a 
committee or doing something equally 
important in their world. 

Thus it behooves the home maker to 
have a knowledge of food 
combinations that do not 
deteriorate on standing. I 
find the world is filled with 
them. If a menu is chosen 
from such dishes, there will 
be no inferior meals due to 
delays. Moreover, the re- 
pasts need not be made 
ready after the tardy folks 
appear on the scene, for that 
is the time when the right 
words from the house moth- 
er mean so much in making 
for comfort. The dinner 
may be cooked at the usual 
time, and if it is best, the 
individuals who are on 
hand at meal-time may be 
served. This is quite essen- 
tial in families where there 
are several children. 

Casserole dishes are well 
adapted to meals that must 
wait. I bake foods pre- 
pared in this manner in a 
moderate oven, or one hav- 
ing a temperature of from 
300 to 350 degrees F. After 
the baking dish is filled with the tood 
mixture, it is set in a pan of warm water 
and then placed in the oven. When the 
cookery is completed, I remove the casse- 
role from the oven and let, it stand in the 
pan of warm water. If the waiting is long, 
I set. the pan on the stove so the water 
will remain hot. From time to time more 
water is added. 

Salads and desserts molded in 
are fine for-use when the hour 


The double boiler 


keeps creamed 


foods piping hot 


atine 
dining 


rive in town at. 


OWhen Cfréends or‘ family are Late 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


is indefinite, as they may be left in the 
refrigerator after being arranged on the 
serving plates. I also use pies and cakes 
on these occasions. Soup makes a splen- 
did first course as it may be kept hot in 
the double boiler. Buttered vegetables 
are easily managed. And as a surprise, 
hot baking powder biscuits or cookies 
accomplish wonders. I have the biscuits 
ready for baking and keep them in the 
ice-box until footsteps are heard on the 
porch. By the time greetings are said and 
the soup is eaten, the hot bread is ready 
for serving. These biscuits are fine if kept 
covered tightly 
during their stay 
in the refrigerat- 
or. Keeping.the 
air away from 
them prevents 
the formation of 
a crust on top. If 
hot cookies are 
desired in the 
last course, they 
may be kept in 
the ice-chest in 
the same manner 
as the biscuits and baked at the last 
minute. 

One of my favorite menus for a com- 
pany dinner when there is a question 
about the time of serving is the following: 

Tomato soup, wafers, olives, casserole 
of chicken, sugared sweet potatoes, but- 


Keep baking powder biscuits in the refrigerator 
until footsteps are heard on the porch, then 
pop them into the oven 


tered asparagus; hot biscuits, butter, jelly, 
molded fruit salad, cocoanut layer cake, 
coffee or tea. 

Various substitutes are made. Some- 
times I use a casserole of beef, canned 
lobster or salmon, or ham and eggs 
for the chicken, stuffed baked Irish pota- 
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toes for the sweet potatoes, buttered 
string beans, peas, carrots, or spinach for 
the asparagus, hot rolls for the biscuits, a 
molded vegetable salad in place of the 
fruity one and chocolate or other pies or 
cookies instead of the cocoanut cake. 
Some of my choice recipes are as fol- 
lows. The measurements are level. 
Chicken en Casserole 


1 chicken 1 carrot, cut in cubes 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 2 potatoes cut in cubes 
2 cupfuls of hot water 3 small onions 

6 mushrooms Salt and pepper 


Prepare the 
chicken and cut 
in convenient 





Molded 


vegetable salad 


pieces. Brown in butter in a frying pan. 
If you wish, roll the pieces in flour to 
facilitate the browning. Transfer to the 
casserole and add the water, salt and 
pepper. Frequently I do not add the 
vegetables, but if you wish to use them, 
brown them with the mushrooms in but- 
ter, and place them in the casserole after 
the chicken has cooked one and a quarter 
hours. An excellent Ameri- 
can-canned mushroom now 
is on the market. 
Sugared Sweet Potatoes 


6 sweet potatoes 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1% cupfuls of hot water 

4 tablespoonfuls of maple sirup 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of brown sugar 


Select six nedium-sized 
sweet potatoes, pare and 
slice. Place in a buttered 
baking dish, add the water, 
sirup and sugar. Bake until 
the vegetable is tender, or 
about thirty minutes. Set 
in a pan of hot water until 
the meal is served. 

Molded Fruit Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
4 cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of boiling water 

6 oranges 

1 pint of orange juice 

1 cupful of walnut meats 


Peel and seed the oranges 
and cut the pulp into bits. 
Stir the gelatine, which has 
been softened in the cold 
water, into the hot water. 
When dissolved, add the 
orange juice. Arrange the nutmeats and 
orange pulp in a dish or mold and pour 
over them the gelatine mixture. Chill. 
When ready to serve, place slices on let- 
tuce leaves. Serve with mayonnaise 
dressing or a boiled custard as preferred. 


Cocoanut Cake 


Bake any desired white cake in three 
layers, put together with Cocoanut Fill- 
ing and top with (Cont. on p. 95 
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The small table has an important place 

in the modern decorative scheme. Here 

is an attractive “butterfly” table in 
genuine walnut 


To help you 

choose furniture | 
wisely— 

we've prepared this free book 


HE finest furniture-makers today are 
working in walnut—just as did the fa- 
mous designers of old. To help you find the 
best in walnut furniture, we’ve prepared an 
illustrated book which shows the “periods,” 
tells you how to dis- 
tinguish real walnut 
from imitation, and 
serves as a reliable 
guide for the furni- 
ture purchaser. 
Decorators are 
choosing walnut for 
modern homes 
because walnut’s 
beauty is unique ; its 
endless variety of 
figure has constant 
charm. Walnut is 
easy to care for; it 
pom. more beauti- 
1 with age. De- 
mand walnut in its 
natural color and 
you will always be satisfied. When ee buy 








Occasional tables like this 
one are useful in many 
ways 


walnut furaiure, be sure that at t all 
exterior rts areof 
walnut if you want 


walnut’s unrivalled 
beauty and dura- 
bility. 

The vogue for 
walnut extends out- 
side the furniture 
field. In motor cars, 
for instance, the 
finest have steering 
wheel and interior 
fittings of genuine 
walnut. 

Our Service: We 
publish beautifully 
illustrated booklets 
on furniture and in- 
terior woodwork. Please write us which you 
are interested in. We will be glad to help 
you. Fill in and mail this handy coupon today. 


“THIS IS THE AGE OF WALNUT” 





For ash-tray or a plant 


I LN 
AMERICAN WA Ur AMBRICAN 
MANUFACTURERS AISNUT 
ASSOCIATION ( 
Room 975, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Please send me full information on American Walnut. 
I am interested in walnut furniture [ ] walnut for 
interior woodwork and paneling [] (Check which). 
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Further information 
concerning house- 
keeping aids pictured 


on this page will 
gladly be supplied 
on request. Write to 


the Editorial Depart- 

ment, Better Homes 

and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





The Dutch oven illustrated 
above is pretty much a jack- 
of-all-trades. It is a modern 
version of the old-fashioned 
iron kettle. The self-locking 
handle which avoids the dan- 
ger of spilling the contents 
when moving the kettle, the 
trivet which is useful when 
cooking or baking on top of 
the stove, and the self-bast- 
ing sanitary drip rings are a 
few modern improvements 


Women everywhere are com- 
ing to realise that the control 
of temperature is fully as im- 
portant a factor in securing 
satisfactory results as is the 








The pans pictured just below are designed 
to bake a cake shell that may be filled with 
fresh or canned fruit, gelatine, charlotte 
russe, ice cream, and similar fillings. They 
come in two sizes, a large pan—service for 
six—and individual pans which are sold in 
groups of six. These are most attractive 
















use of excellent materials and 
of accurate measurements. When the heat 
regulator illustrated at left above is set at 
the temperature desired the gas flow is auto- 
matically regulated. This regulator can be 
used only on stoves especially designed for 
it, but six well-known gas ranges and five 
standard oil stoves are equipped with it 
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en the Acadians were banished 
from Nova Scotia by the English 
in 1755, and marooned along the Atlantic 
coast, they naturally sought refuge in the nearest 
French‘province—then Louisiana. 


They wandered inland through the wilderness, and 
suffered years of hardship in reaching the lower Mis- 
sissippi. There, as described by Longfellow in the 
poem Evangeline, the survivors entered the bayou of 
Plaquemine where, in the words of the great poet, 


“Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 
boughs of the cypress met in a dusky arch.” 


Near the Father of Waters, they formed a settle- 
ment called the Acadian Coast, and built homes ‘“‘of 
timbers hewn from the cypress tree” —the same fine 
durable material which is now known as 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 
It is not certain whether any of the original shelters erected by 
the “Cajuns” (the name later used, derived from Acadians) 
are still standing. But many old French colonial houses, built 
of “The Wood Eternal” about that time, remain in sound and 
habitable condition today. 


It is this supreme durability of Heart Grade genuine Louisiana 
Red Cypress that makes it so valuable and economical for siding, 
porch flooring, door and window frames, stepping, cornices, 
greenhouses and all woodwork exposed to weather. Also many 
industrial uses where conditions are conducive to rapid decay. 


Entirely different from Cypress, but native to the Louisiana 
Cypress swamps 


Louisiana Swamp Tupelo 
gives exceptionally fine service when used for Interior Trim and 
Flooring. It is an exceedingly clear smooth wood and there- 
fore takes finishes beautifully. Especially desirable for White 
Enamel finish. Its toughness and immunity to splitting makes 
it ideal for Flooring. And it is economical. 








Write us for information on the 
grades and proper uses of these 
high quality products. They are 
sold by lumber dealers through- 
out the country, and we shall be 
glad to advise you regarding 
convenient sources of supply. 
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a LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS BUREAU | 


wal 507 Carondelet St.~— - — New Orleans. La. | 





(Quilts OWe ORarely See~Q 


CARLIE SEXTON 





“You seem te spell romance, dear old quilts of mine, _ 
And my thoughts love to dwell on that happy olden time 





When deft fingers fashioned flowers, leaves, and baskets, too. 
Each year that. you are with me I grow more fond of you.” 
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The “Rose Sprig,” above, made in New York iv 
1850, is beautiful in red, green and yellow 


ON’T these old quilts just 

seem to open the door to 

romance? From the fragrant 
gardens our great-grandmothers 
grew it is not much wonder they 
designed the rare and beautiful old 
patterns that are real works of art. 
A short time ago one little woman 
told me how she loved her garden 
and how much a part of her daily 
life her flowers were. She said she 
had a board cut to fit her lap, and 
on this she would lay a piece of brown 
wrapping paper, copy the flowers and 
leaves, cut them out and fashion her 
block. She then showed it to her family; 
if it was attractive to them she would 
make the blocks for her quilts. Her pat- 
terns were practically all original—the 
flowers she lived with each day, trans- 
ferred to cloth and made beautiful and 
lasting with her needle. Isn’t that a 
quaint, sweet idea? 

When I hear some of the older women 
tell of days when they gathered in the 
early morning to quilt all day, the men 
and younger members of the families com- 
ing to supper, of the parties they enjoyed 
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The “Grapes and Morn- 
ing-Glory” pattern, 
above, is a piece of true 
artistry.“ Morning Star,” 
at right, is an intriguing 
example of geometric 
perfection 
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until a late hour, 
I wonder if we 
have not missed 
some of life by 
not having lived 
in their day. The 
quilts they have 
handed down to 
this generation 
are marvelous— 
some of them 
yy and partly quilted by dim candle- 
ight. 

A great many covers were pieced from 
necessity but often the creative instinct 
led them to design patterns that have 
lived thru generations and that we know 
will live on thru generations to come. We 
cannot but feel that some of the quilts 
are almost human; that they might tell 
us a happy story or possibly one of hard- 
ship, for sometimes their lives have been 
rather tragic. I never realized how much 
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The “Democratic Rose,” 
immediately above, is one 
of the most effective 
patterns possible, in red 
and green. “Aunt Dinah's 
Delight,” in the circle 
at upper left, and “Ris- 
ing Sun,” in the square 
at left, are lovely, also 


so until a few years 
ago when I came upon 
a beautiful old applique 
quilt. The colors, red, 
green and orange, were 
mellowed by time and exposure, but the 
stitches were in perfect condition. The 
white background was so dull and dingy 
that I was curious to know its history. | 
felt sure that it had one for it graced a 
four-poster bed in a very pretty guest- 
room. The hostess was a stranger to me 
but I asked if it were a family quilt. Then 
I learned its tragedy. 

When she me into the apartment 
the quilt was spread on the ground under 
a tree, very dirty and rumpled. It be- 
longed to the woman who lived 
downstairs, but she cared nothing 
for it. It was “just an old quilt” 
her husband’s grandmother had 
made. If the lady cared for the 
quilt she might have it. My hostess 
said she had always wanted a really 
old quilt but there were none in 
their family, so she took this one, 
had it carefully cleaned and re- 
stored as well as could be, and 
prized it so highly that she kept it 
on her spare bed. The side that did 
not come thru so (Cont.on page 114 
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Six-Room House No. 631 
One of many designed for the home- 
owner by the Service Department of 
American Face Brick Association. 











LIVING ROOM 
24-CX3-0" 


Beauty 
— That Endures 


HE woman's eye will note the thoroughly prac- 

tical interior arrangement and distinguished 
exterior of this Face Brick house. Time enhances 
the charm as age enriches the beauty of its color 
tones. The passing years exact little toll, for the 
Face Brick house is truly the permanent economi- 
cal house. The “Story of Brick” contains interest- 
ing facts for the prospective home-builder—sent 
free on request. 























YOU MAY FIND THESE BOOKLETS INTERESTING 















“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” embrace 
128 designs of Face Brick bungalows and small houses. 
These houses are unusual and distinctive in design, econom- 
ical to build, and convenient in floor plan. Issued in four 
booklets showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6- 
room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set for 
one dollar; and any one of the books, 25 cents. We can sup- 
ply complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of two-story 
six-room Face Brick houses, representing a wide variety of 











architectural styles and interior arrangements, selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Architectural 
Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete working draw- 
ings for these houses at nominal cost. 

The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace book, with 
many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construc- 
tion. Sent for 25 cents. 

"A New House for the Old.” Stop repairing and ,aint- 
ing by veneering the old house with beautiful Face Brick. 
Booklet sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Distinctive 
Lanterns by 
MCKINNEY 





The Cloister 


The Wicket 


FORGED IRON 
LANTERNS 


17” high 
12” high 


8” high 


McKinney Forged 
Iron Lanterns offer a 
most remarkable 
combination of 
values. Each lantern 
comes equipped with 
forged iron bracket 
or chain and canopy. 
Designs catch the 
romance of shape 
and purpose associ- 
ated with the work 
ofearliermetal crafts- 
men. A genuine 
crackle glass cylin- 
der, extra heavy, is 
included, and the 
metal is the famous 
rust-resisting Armco 
iron, specially proc- 
essed, with baked 
enamel added, and 
the whole finished 
with Duco. On sale by 
Hardware and De- 
partment Stores. 


‘t 


The Nightwatch 
14” x7” 


‘tb 


e Belf 
84” x 11%” 











The Wayfarer 
16" x 7” 


MCKINNEY 


Rugged forged iron 
hinge straps, entrance 
handle sets, knockers, 
H & L hinge plates, 
etc., are made by 
McKinney. On sale at 
Builders’ Hardware 
merchants. Be sure to 
see them. Use coupon 
for free brochure. 








. 
t 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, the ; 
' items I have checked: : 


' Force Division, McKinney Mre. Co. 


oO 4 plates show- oO Brochure on 


ing details of 
lanterns 
Name 


Forged Iron Hardware 





! Appress. 





Name of your Hardware Merchant... i 
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871 Valuable Cabin.) 


BERNICE BABCOCK 





To select the most valuable palace in 
the world might be a hard, perhaps an 
impossible task. But there is no trouble 
in locating the most valuable log cabin 
in the world, a tiny building valuable 
not alone for the sentiment — log in it 
stands for but a building with a high 
value in dollars and cents. 

This cabin is the original in which one 
hundred forty-three logs were made into 
the pioneer shelter which was to be the 
birthplace of Abraham Lincoln. 

There was only one window in the 
house and this one was never dignified 
with glass. Oiled paper, which let the 
light thru it, filled the window space in 
winter and in summer nothing was need- 
ed. The chimney was one of the old- 
fashioned mud and stick kind and was 
not built high. The door was of crudely 
fashioned boards and the step was a flat 
stone. 

After the Lincolns moved away from 
this cabin a man named Harrison lived 
there for a time. When he left it the little 
cabin stood empty, the sun baking the 
mud in the chimney until it crumbled and 
the rain beating in at its open window 
and door. 

At intervals the lonesome little cabin 
was used for a short time until it passed 
into the hands of a man named Richard 


A famous man 


and his birthplace 


Creal. When Abraham Lincoln was 
elected president an admirer of his named 
Rodman bought the old cabin from its 
owner and moved it to his home, a couple 
of miles from the original site. During the 
time it was on this neighboring land the 
cabin was used as a tenant home for 
negroes and for a short time as a school- 
house. 

In 1894 the cabin was purchased by an 
admirer of the now long-time martyred 
president and moved back to its original 
site on the old Lincoln farm. 

It was not allowed a long time of rest, 
however, before it was taken apart, log 
by log, so that it could be rebuilt at the 
Nashville Centennial. From this place it 
went to Central Park, New York, and 
from there to the Buffalo Exposition. 

By 1905 a “Lincoln Farm Association” 
had been formed and the cabin was pur- 
chased by this organization and dis- 

layed at Louisville as a feature of a big 
ome-coming celebration. 

By 1909 the Lincoln Farm Association 
was ready to lay the cornerstone for a 
Memorial Building in which this priceless 
cabin should be housed so that its time- 
honored logs could be protected from the 
ravages of the elements and from the 
worse ravages of relic hunters who were 


carrying the logs (Cont. on page 75 


The memorial building in which is housed the old log cabin 
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more living space 


the garage need lining? 


ee | et yourold 


home new.... 
'with Upson Board! 

Upson Board comes 
in big strong panels 
... so light one man 
can put it up, even on 
ceilings. 

Then paint, apply 
the decorative wood 
trim—and your room is finished. 
No muss, no water, little delay. 
Upson Fasteners (patented) make 
Upson Board the one board with 
no ugly nail marks. 


Re-cover cracked ceilings 


Why be embarrassed. by’ a 
cracked, ugly living room ceiling? 




















_ Put big panels of Upson Board 
right over the old plaster. 
Finish in a beamed or paneled 
effect to harmonize with the 
furnishings (mail the coupon for 


Look up at 
your ceilings 


HAVE YOU A CEILING that is 
cracked or falling! Do you need 

? Would you like 
to build in a clothes closet? Does 











es striking living room above shows the charm of 
pson Board paneling for the finest of interiors. 





helpful blue print) and yourroom 
is permanently beautifed. 

Upson Board ceilings can never 
crack or fall—and properly ap- 
plied, should never warp or bulge. 


Snow-white bath or kitchen 

Upson Fibre-Tile (Upson Board 
with permanent tile-like inden- 
tations on panel surfaces) will 
quickly build in a gleaming-white 
bathroom or kitchen—and at 








1/10th the cost of “porcelain tile.” 
Comes in big room-length 
panels that go right over plaster 
or old wainscotings. Enamel, and 
you have a waterproofed, wash- 
able surface of lasting charm. 


Three to seven more rooms 

Make your attic and cellar use- 
ful, too. Buildin maid’s room, extra 
sleeping roomsor bath, fruit closet, 
‘ebplindoes, useful laundry. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 





UPSON 


for walls .. ceilings 





The Upson 
228 Upson Pt., 
Enclosed 

and full-size blue print for (kind of room} 


y 
kport, N. Y. 
find 10c for samples, literature 











- 


At the same time the Upson 
Board lining will insulate your 
house—make it warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer—reduce your 


fuel bill 20% to 30%. 











Get the facts today 
Try yo Board for just one 


‘ceiling. Then you'll want it all 
through the house. 


Genuine blue-center Upson 
Board is different from anything 

ou have ever seen. Tests prove 
it from 40% to 150% stronger 
than ordinary boards—an excel- 
lent insulator—the equal of 11 
thicknesses of building paper. 
Dozensof letters in our files prove 
it resists fire, moisture, even ordi- 
nary leaks. 


Ask your lumber dealer. Or we 
invite you to mail the coupon 
below forsamples, literature, help- 
ful detail-blue print. 


BOARD 


partitions .. insulation 














See How Quiet! 


For the first time, a water system able to 
operate continuously, when necessary, 
hour after hour! At top speed the water 
in the freeze-proof cooling pan (necessary 
only forlongruns) scarcely shows aripple! 


“‘Now— a Better 


Power Unit 
as perfect asour“O.K.” Pump 


ALMOST e knows about the famous 
*O.K.” National Pump — now 400,000,000 
gallons beyond experiment. Compressed air, 
supplied by the power unit, operates it. 

For years, our engineers have been striving for 
the en perfection in the power unit. ‘The 
result is a plant with a patented Sleeve-Valve 
compressor, revolutionary in its efficiency. 
First, it entirely does away with the trouble- 
some check valve. Second, makes the usual 
unloading valve for starting unnecessary. 
Third, assures easier, quiet running, giving 
you more water at less power consumption. 


Now, when you install a National Fresh 

Water System, you get: 

1. Dependability both from pump and power unit. 

2. Fresh water direct from well to every faucet. 

3. Also soft water from cistern, lake or stream, 
pumped by the one power unit. 

4. No water storage tank or exposed pipes to freeze; 
no fouling of water in Summer. 

5. Put power unit in unheated garage, shed, or 
basement — anywhere within ten feet or ten miles 
from water supply. 


Write for free copy of 32-page book, “Fresh 
Water’’. Illustrates im tsuburban home 
installationsand ibes features which make 
a National the most ideal for this service. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
312 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Subsidiary of National Brake and 


Electric Company, Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Famous “O.K.” 
National Pump. 
Fits 4, 5 and 6- 
inch casings. 
Lifts water 150 
feet with strong 
faucet pressure. 

















FOR FARM & SUBURBAN HOMES 
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olks Vot Afraid 
of an Idea 


ViIl—Mrs. Addie Jones 


Ww: down in the big state of Texas 
in the little town of Lockhart, there 
is a woman who is known as the fifteen- 
cent florist. But instead of this amount 
having anything to do with the volume 
of her sales, it actually represents the 
capital with which she started business. 
“Starting a business with fifteen cents, 
impossible!” perhaps you will say. But 
nevertheless it is true, and today this 


woman who started her fifteen-cent 


business is selling thousands of dollars’ 


| worth of flowers a year. 


She is Mrs. Addie Jones and her floral 
business really starts on a cold, stormy 
day in December, 1913, when her hus- 
band died after a prolonged sickness and 


she herself was too ill to attend the funer- © 


al. And to make the situation more un- 


| bearable there was not a flower to be had 
| in the’ small town to honor the man or 





comfort the woman. It was then custom- 
ary for folks in Lockhart to get their 
flowers from San Antonio, the nearest 
city that had a floral shop. But at this 
particular time rains had been so heavy, 
the railroad bridges between the two 
towns had been washed out, making it 
impossible to obtain a single flower. 

Then it was that Mrs. Jones decided to 
become a florist some day. In her bed, 
when she learned of the condition, it 


seemed to her that her mission in life was 
to give the town of Lockhart a floral shop. 
But to start such an undertaking seemed 
impossible. Her husband had been ill for 
so many months that after all the bills 
were settled, she had spent her meager 
insurance money and was $800 in debt. 

So Miss Addie, for that is what her 
friends call her, had to postpone her 
floral business venture and get a job. For 
three years she worked in a clothing store 
for a small salary, living as economically 
as possible and saving enough to pay 
her debts and purchase a anal home on 
time payments. 

But while she was clerking, she did not 
get into a rut as so many people do, and 
forget her ambition to start in business 
for herself. It was the knowledge that 
some day she would have a floral shop 
that enabled her to keep plodding along 
on the job. 

One bright day in the spring of 1916 
she had a day’s vacation from the store. 
She decided to go to a nearby city to 
visit floral shops. In one of them she pur- 
chased three little verbena plants for the 
princely sum of fifteen cents. That was 
all the capital she could afford to put into 
her business. Taking them home, she 
tended them before and after her working 
hours. By summer they (Cont. on p. 111 


Mrs. Jones at her daily work 
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To realize the beauty that 


you plan, choose Pondosa Pine 


YOU may not build entirely with 
wood. But wood you must use 
—where nothing else can be so 
good. Charming entrances and 
lasting doors! Unblemished sur- 
bases, moulding, window frames 
and sash! Delightful newel post 
and balusters that gracefully 
mount wide winding stairs. These 
are assured when you build with 
beautiful Pondosa Pine! Sover- 
eign of softwoods! Wonder- 
wood of the Inland Empire. As 


versatile as itis dependable. Light, 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 





strong, easily worked—and most 
certainly economical. 

Choose Pondosa Pine with your 
architect, confident that every 
trade-marked stick is rigidly grad- 
ed, thoroughly seasoned and 
carefully milled. There is an 
abundant supply at all good lum- 
ber yards for every building pur- 
pose. Write for interesting free 
booklet. Address Dept. 13, West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Portland, Oregon. 
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Write for 
this booklet 









Architects 
everywhere urge 





for Economy 


with Beauty 


EAUTIFUL WALLS OF BRICK 
fire-proof, time-proof, gale- 
proof, flood-proof ..... Walls that 
never need painting, conditioning, 
repairing Walls that will out- 
live generations to come! 
Expensive? No—a thousand times 
No! Any good architect will tell you 
emphatically that Brick is the very 
soul of economy. For the first cost 
is the only cost! 
For bungalows, mansions, schools, 
skyscrapers— wisdom specifies Brick. 
Have no doubts about it. Send the 


coupon for literature. 
It will pay you, too, to learn these six reasons 
why America is using Brick as never before. 


1. Permanently Beautiful. 

2. Solid, Indestructible Units. 

3. Can’t Burn or Decay. 

4. Best Protection Against Heat, 
A and Vermin. 

5. No Painting or Repairs. 

6. High Resale Value. 








Send for these Brick Books 
Thousands have found in them the home of 
their desire, made possible by Common Brick: 
O“Your Next Home” —(New Edition) Photos 

and Plans of 57 homes, 10c. 
OThe Home You Can Afford’’—62 homes 10c. 
O“ Brick, How to Build and Estimate’”’—25c. 
i Brickwork’’—15c. 


oney.or stamps for 
any or all of these helpful books. Write plain- 
ly your name and address on the margin. 





Where Brick Men are at Your Service 
Boston, Mass. . . . . 11 Beacon Street 
Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bid 
Denver 


mn. 
Los Angel - «+ « « 342 Douglas Bidg. 
New York City, 1710Gr’d Cen. Term IBide. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
- 303 City Centre Bldg. 
- « 96 Building 
301 Atlas Blk. 
+ + 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
« « «+ 913 Arctic Bldg. 
The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 

Association of America 

2171 Guarantee Title 
Building 


0 eee) 
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Antiques in the OKitchen’o 







MADELINE BABCOCK SMITH 


The brown cookie jar which 
revolutionized my kitchen 





The Jersey cow cream pit- 


—=—C(U cher and “‘clock” jam dish 





FIRST started 

collecting an- 
tiques in the dim 
past when nothing 
was an antique un- 
less it was a piece 
of mahogany fur- 
niture or a Staf- 
fordshire dish. It 
was so long ago 
that you could find high-post maple beds 
on wood piles, and the one which I rescued 
I stained a rich red mahogany—alas, so 
red that, when I became more antiquely 
cultured, I could never remove the stain. 
Like all habits, however, antiquing grows 
and, as the years went by, my house filled 
with melodeons, ladies’ chairs, glass 
lamps, cross stitch ‘tidies and even a blue 
glass hen. 

One day, when I was pondering over 
the question of what to do with one of 
my latest prizes, I decided to furnish the 
kitchen in antiques. Before this the 
kitchen had been safe from antiquity and 
— in snowy white. The treasure 
that was responsible for the change was a 
cookie jar—and such a delightful cookie 
jar as it was! Its glaze, shading from 
tawny yellow to deep 
brown, suggested the 
spice and molasses 
cookies that had filled 
it for so many years. 
It was of Bennington 
ware, molded in . 
grapevine pattern. 
am sure that the Ben- 
nington factory in its 
short existence nevér 
turned out a more 
beautiful piece. - 

When I decided on 
this new venture into 
antiquedom I was 
most happy for I 
knew I could then 
buy the old Dutch. 
cupboard that I had 
long admired. It was 
in the session of 
one of those gentle- 
men who, in little 
towns, are known as 
second - hand men. 
The cupboard had 
been brought out to 





Aren’t you envious of m 
nice old 


are favorites 


an Amish fami- 
ly, and far be 
it for me to 
worry whether 
or not they had 
turned worldly 
and traded it 
for a golden oak 
side-board with 
a mirrored back. All I knew was that the 
second-hand man would deliver the piece 
to my kitchen for ten dollars. 

The cupboard, with that obliging 
quality that antiques have toward those 
that love them, just fitted into the largest 
wall space in my kitchen, and the glisten- 
ing kitchen cabinet was moved into the 
roomy pantry. When I peeled off the 
paper that had lined the case I discovered 
new delights, for the center shelf had 
spoon racks cut into it and the other 
shelves were grooved to hold pewter 
plates. 


‘THE top section of the cabinet had 
glass doors, below these at either side 
were small drawers with overhanging 
edges, then an open space in the center 
and below this a row of three small draw- 
ers. The bottom shelves 
were concealed by wood- 
en doors. These shelves 
would admirably hold 
the pots and pans neces- 
sary for making smear- 
case and crusty bread, 
and other old - timey 
dishes. 

What fun it was fillin 
the top of the cupboard! 
Of course it had to have 
some luster ware, and a 
cow cream pitcher in the 

color of warm tan 
fashionable in Jer- 
seys. On one shelf the 
blue hen found a 
refuge. If I had been 
an antique shop pro- 
prietor I would have 
urged her to hatch 
out some Sandwich 
glass hens, for she had 
such a neat little nest, 
but fearing she might 
produce one of those 


Dutch cupboar Continued on p. 116 
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FRESH AIR 


She Symbol of Heating Certainty 


Make certain that your installation is “According to the 
Standard Code”’ by going toa dealer in your town display- 
ing this orange and black symbol. It is your assurance of a 


scientific installation, high-grade workmanship, fair prices 
and the fulfillment of the Code Specifications. 








Warm Air Heating has been placed upon a scientific basis by 
research work carried on in this house at Urbana, Ill., under 
the auspices of the National Warm Air Heating and Ventil- 
ating Association in co-operation with the University of 
Illinois for eight years, both in this house and in the Uni- 
versity laboratories. This exhaustive research demonstrated the 
scientific accuracy of the “‘Standard Code” now in general use. 


| NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING» 
| and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


it? & LORGe 
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{bundant Heat 


—- in a hurry 


N YOUR return after an absence, 
or when the temperature takes a 
sudden drop, then will you appreciate 
the marvelous responsiveness of Warm 
Air Heat. 

Quickly, the furnace fire is laid and 
lighted (no waiting for hesitating, half- 
hearted apparatus to take hold). With 
a directness and celerity which is sur- 
prising, the furnace responds and before 
seven minutes have passed, heat-flow 
commences. Soon, every room is filled 
with an abundance of grateful, cheering 
warmth. Each register pours forth in 


plenty a volume of moist, circulating, 
clean, healthful heat. 


The hazards of dampness and chill are 
magically dissipated and the house again 
becomes a cozy, comfortable habitation. 


And—Warm Air is so easily regulated, 
so simple and certain of control. The 
warmth you desire is yours to an exact 
degree, even when severest weather 
rages outside. 


But—Warm Air Heat must be in- 
stalled “According to the Standard Code,” 
if you are to enjoy its distinct and unique 
advantages. Only such installation of 
furnace and fittings carries with it the 
triple endorsement of the Association, 
the Furnace Manufacturer andthe Dealer 
that the installation will provide an in- 
side temperature of seventy degrees in 
every room with sub-zero weather out- 
side. For Home Comfort, Cleanliness and 
Health—install “According to the Code.” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Send us your name and we'll 


STREET 
send you free of charge an 


interesting booklet of valu- : 


able facts about home heating. | 


The National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 
12 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Kindly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating. 
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This attractive drapery is made with Puritan Drapery 
Pattern “‘Rosegarden”’ No. 105. To secure this pattern 
use the coupon below, or ask your dealer for it. 


Do You Know 


that the makers of 


Free Decorating Service 


which enables you to be certain of what 
you need before you plan your decora- 
tive scheme? 


Check the coupon below at the items 
that describe your room and mail it to us. 
Our expert interior decorator will send 
you, free, suggestions on planning color 
schemes, furnishing your room, etc. She 
will send you samples of drapery and 
glass curtain materials and well paper. 


If you wish guaranteed sunfast and wash- 
able Cretonnes ask especially for Puritan 
Pastel Prints and Puritan Doulton Cre- 
tonne. Identify them by the guarantee on 
the selvage and the red tag on the bolt. 


Send for this book that 
tells how to make win- 
dow draperies, slip 
covers, lampshades, 
valances and many 
orative articles, 
















| F. A. Foster & Co., INc., Dept. U 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no charge 
tome () I enclose 25¢ tor booklet) 1 enclose 
| 10c for Puritan Drapery Pattern “Rosegarden” 0 


Living Room) KitchenO High... 
Dining Room Medium Low....0 
Bedroom ...... O Large....0 Sunny.0 
S.unroom ...... O Smail....0 North.g 
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Continued from page 20 


Trellises if used on a porch may be 
supported at the top by the porch girder 
but at the base it is necessary either to 
anchor to the masonry wall or to drive 
posts in to the ground and nail the u 
right strips to these posts. Due to the 
weight of a large vine, trellises should be 
very rigidly supported to prevent them 
blowing down in heavy windstorms. 

It is essential that any wood construc- 
tion when used outside should be well 
painted for protection, but this is not all— 
paint in various color schemes adds much 
to the beauty of the structure. Much time 
can be saved by painting the lattice 
strips before they are fastened together. 
As a rule white is the prevailing color for 
this class of work but color schemes work 
out to advantage in many cases. The 
color scheme for trellises in many cases 
will harmonize if it is made the same as 
the house. 


the ground, for corner posts and to su 
port the structure. Across the tops of the 
posts and extending along the sides are 
2x8-inch girders, across the girders are 
fastened 2x6-inch rafters. The cross 
rafters are evenly spaced and nailed to 
the girders. The lattice material is 34x134 
inch material specially made by having 
2x4-inch material ripped in the center at 
the mill. The top covering consists of 
these lattice strips evenly spaced, fastened 
across the rafters. The side construction 
is of lattice strips crossing at right angles 
and nailed at the joints. The lattice 
strips are allowed to extend beyond the 
outer edge of the posts and rafters, about 
eight inches. The rafter and girder ends 
are curved and shaped at the mill and 
put on to extend over the sides about 
sixteen inches forming an artistic cornice. 
The seat boards are of 2x12-inch planks 











much opportunity 


|  Pergolasaad much 

to the ornamentation 

of the garden and sb anna ee Ss ~ 
furnish a support for anal aa, — 
climbing vines or . x4 
bushes. Their con- a —~« — : 
struction is verysim- a _— ‘ EW ; Sal 
ple and they offer Sm ; Su vt 








inindividual designs. 
A pergola of a very 
artistic and beautiful 





design is illustrated 
by Figure 3. It not 
only supports Doro- 
thy Perkins roses at 
either side but is fit- 
ted with benches for 
rest and recreation in the outside air. 
The climbing roses serve as a protection 
from the hot rays of the summer sun. The 
assembly of this structure is very simple; 
it may be done by any person with a 
desire for this sort of recreation at a small 
expense. Some of the materials used are 
not of stock sizes and patterns and will 
require special millwork. 

The size of this pergola is seven feet 
wide and six feet long to the outside 
corners of the posts. The construction 
consists of setting four 4x4-inch cedar 
or white oak posts about three feet into 





supported by wooden brackets fastened 
to the posts. The tops of the seat boards 
should be about eighteen inches from the 
ground. The structure is completed by 
painting with three coats of white paint. 

Figure 4 shows a pergola used for the 
support of grapevines and annual flower- 
ing vines. The structure is built over a 
walk ae ge Save the house to the gar- 
den and backyard. 

This pergola is entirely hand made by 
the author from stock sizes of materials; 
no millwork is required. The size of this 
pergola is 6 feet 4 inches wide to the 


Figure 5 illustrates the construction of arbor shown in Fig. 4 
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HENDERSON’S 


SPECIAL OFFER 


1927 Seed Catalogue and 
6 Packets of Tested Seeds 


—only 10c 


AIL the coupon with only 10 cents, and we will 

mail you ‘‘Everything for the Garden,” Henderson's 

new seed catalogue, together with the Henderson 
specialty offer of 6 packets of our tested seeds. 


These 6 packets are all seeds of our own introductions, 
and are among our most famous specialties—Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Radish; 
Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. These, like all Henderson's 
seeds, are tested seeds. 


Many of the accepted methods of testing seeds were 
originated by Peter Henderson three generations ago. These 
methods improved by 80 years of experience still safeguard 
the standard quality of Henderson's seeds. , 


Everything for the Garden 


This is a book of 204 pages, with 16 beautiful color plates, 
64 pages of rotogravure, and over a thousand illustrations 
direct from actual photographs of the results from 
Henderson's seeds. 


It offersmany special collections of vegetable seeds arranged 
so as to give a continuous supply of fresh vegetables 
throughout the Summer, and collections offlowerseeds especi- 
ally arranged for harmony of color and continuity of bloom. 


It is a complete garden 
book, and should be in 
the hands of every lover 
of the garden beautiful 
or bountiful.—Clip the 


coupon now. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 








Henderson’s 


| notecible 
Giant Waved "ia 
Spencer Sweet 
Peas 


Brilliant Mixture 
Poppi es 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts for Cash 
This special collection of Henderson's Tested seeds 


comes to you in a coupon envelope, which, 
emptied and returned to us, will be accepted as 25 
cents cash payment on any order of a dollar or over. 
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Early Scarlet 
Turnip Radish 








PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. . 


Enclosed is 10c for Henderson's Seed Catalogue and 6 packets 
of famous tested seeds, in coupon envelope. 
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20 years of quality 
KIRSCH is the original flat curtain 
rod, introducing “No sag, no rust. 
no tarnish”’ features. 


Proved durability 


Millions in use for 5, 10, 15 years. 
Better now than ever—improved 
finish and improved reinforcing. 


Exquisitely finished 
in the patented StippleTone design. 
Provides an ideal surface which is 
lasting and durable. 

Invisibly reinforced 


by doubling in the edges. Strong and 
rigid, yet graceful and artistic. 
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Fill every need 
Take care of any and every window 
draping requirement. It is the com- 
plete line. 


Over 35,000 dealers 


Kirsch service is in practically every’ 


city and town. 


Easy to use 
Kirsch Rods tilt into place on the 
one-piece ‘‘Snug-Fit"’ Brackets and 
stay securely until removed. 


Detachable draperies 
made simple by using Kirsch hooks 
and rings. Draperies can be taken 
down for cleaning and as easily re- 
placed without disturbing the rods. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO.,222 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


World's Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 
KIRSCH MFG. CO. of CANADA, Ltd., 503 Buller St., Woodstock, Ont. 
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View showing where 
nome “Kirsch” is 
rod—also how 


stamped on 3 
rod tilts into place on one-piece 
bracket. 
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centers of the posts and about 12 feet 7 
inches long. The structure is supported 
by setting home-made anchors into con- 
crete piers and bolting these to the up- 
right posts of the framework. The con- 
crete piers were made by boring holes 
into the ground and filling with con- 
crete. Forms are needed above the ground 
if the piers extend above the ground sur- 
face. This construction prevents the 
decay of the posts below the ground and 
makes it possible to change the uprights 
should they become broken or decayed. 
The anchors were made by taking }4-inch 
round iron bars, bending a hook on one 
end and a loop on the other. The hook 
end should extend into the concrete pier 
and the loop should extend up the sides 
of the posts and be bolted to the posts. 

Yellow pine was used for the frame- 
work, e construction consists of 
six 2x4-inch uprights anchored to the 
concrete piers at their bottoms and f{ast- 
ened to a 2x6-inch girder at their tops. 
The rafters and girder end design can be 
made with saw and bit thus eliminating 
millwork. The rafters are of 2x6-inch 
material evenly spaced and fastened to 
the girders with an end extension of 
about fifteen inches. For the top pieces 
or roofing 2x4-inch material was ripped 
thru their centers, making strips por 
34x13 inches in size. The top strips 
were evenly spaced across the rafters 
and nailed. The side construction con- 
sists of putting on lattice strips forming 
squares of about eight inches as nearly 
as could be worked out. These lattice 
“> are stock size material of redwood 
and about 5-16x1% inches in size. 

Figure 5 gives the working plans for the 
pergola as described and illustrated on 
page 54, showing all dimensions for its 
construction. The corner braces give a 
rigid construction which will prevent 
racking due to the wind pressure on the 
vines. The lattice strips should be nailed 
at all joints with two nails and put on so 
that the strips will overhang forming 
arched openings. This structure is painted 
with three coats of white paint. 

Much time may be saved in the con- 
struction, as well as a better job in ap- 
pearance and preservation, by painting 
all lattice strips at least one coat of 
paint before putting materials together. 

Cornice construction is the life of a 
pergola. Figure 6 shows several pattern 
designs for rafter ends to form artistic 
cornices. Any of these patterns may be 
used with slight alterations to fit the 
condition. Illustrations A, B, C, D and 
H may be hand made — the others con- 
tain curves and irregular surfaces which 
will have to be made at a mill. The width 
of material for cornices should be of six 
or eight inches in stock sizes. A wide 


overhang adds much to the appearance 


of a pergola design. 


Dahlias 
grown by 
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‘The Stage Conch snd the Pony Rider were the bes means of communication 
through cb 1872. Montgomery 
‘Ward & Co's, poagran hasbeen avgrest 0 the lmgrovement in wenaponation. Ye 
the fundamental principles that Mr. Ward established in 1872 rule this business 
todey: to sways offer s saving on merchandise of honest quality. and to deal 
wader s Golden Rule Guaramee. That has been our unbroken pricy for $$ yearn. 


9 MoNTCOMERY WARD & CO. 
en's z Spring & Summer 1929 





























Ward’ s New Sprin 


Now Ready for You, our 55th 
Anniversary Catalogue, ready with 
everything new for Spring, complete 
with everything of interest to man, 
woman or child—this big 624 page 
book is now ready and one copy is to 
be yours Free. 


Your MoneySaving Opportunity. 
Fifty Dollars in cash will be your sav- 
ing this Spring if you write for this 
book and usé this book. 

Consider that $100,000,000 worth of 
merchandise was bought for this book 
—bought by the thousand dozen, by 
the car load — bought for cash in the 
enormous quantities that compel 
lower-than-market prices. The benefit 
of this big buying is always passed on 
to you. 


Your Satisfaction is Assured be- 
cause Quality comes first at Ward’s. 
Your satisfaction, your pleasure with 
everything you buy is our first con- 
sideration. At Ward’s Quality comes 
first — then low price. We never sac- 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


pring Catalogue 
iSO w Ready for You 


rifice quality to make a low price- 
Every bargain you buy at Ward’s is 
a bargain both for Quality and Price. 


Your every need supplied. Every- 
thing for the Farm, the Home and the 
Family is shown in this Catalogue. 
Everything a woman wears or uses; 
everything to make the house a Home, 
to add beauty and comfort and con- 
venience. 

Everything. of interest to men—to 
the boy and girl. Every wish is met, 
every need supplied in this big, new 
complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue. 


A 55-year-old Guarantee is back 
of every article we sell. A 55-year- 
old policy of courtesy and appre- 
ciation assures you always of satisfac- 
tion when you order from Ward’s. 
The Book is Ready. Your!opportu- 
nity for Saving and Satisfaction is be- 
fore you. 
Catalogue absolutely free. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore.,' Oakland, Calif.; Fort Worth - 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 8-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house 
nearest you.) 


Genet Ge shee, See ccay of Merggemeny 
's complete Spring jummer 
Catalogue. 
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Douglas Fir 


makes beautiful 
homes substantial 


than its framing 


MING is the very bone and sinew of your home 
—it must be strong, durable, stiff and unwarping— 


to stand high winds; to: hold heavy loads; to last for 
years; to keep your home rigid; to keep your home 
good looking. 


When you choose Douglas Fir framing, you get the 


kind of heartwood framing that nature provided to 


hold and brace the wind-swayed towering weight of 


the tallest trees on earth. Nature framed the Douglas 
Fir with heartwood that seldom warps — heartwood 
that is seasoned in the tree for centuries; heartwood 


that will last in your home for generations, just as the 


carpenters build it. 


Durable Douglas Fir lumber has nationwide distri- 


bution and you can get it from your local lumber 


dealers in any size and grade that you need. Simply 
ask for it by name. Your postcard request will bring 


you illustrated literature on Douglas Fir and other im- 


portant West Coast woods — profitable information to 
have before you build. Address, West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, 5560 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington. 





Chester A. Patterson 
Architect 


Your house is no better 





a forest forever 


Released by the sunshine that follows | , count- 
less millions of seedlings each year spring up from the 
Douglas Fir seed stored in the deep rich soil of the 
yr a. hc ms ofthe finest tree species 
greatly stimulate cool summers, w: win 
abundant rainfall and good soil. ed sia es 


From the land of Douglas Fir—the fertile paradise 
petween the Cascade Mountains and the blue Pacific 
—balmy Chinook winds whisper a message of a forest 
forever, America’s permanent lumber supply. 


obt—_u i. 





Dou las Fir 
Supply 


Lala 


W103KB 


Important West Coast Woods Douglas Fir - West Coast (Sitka) Spruce - West Coast Hemlack - Western Red Cedar 
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Building the Small Hotbed 


For the gardener who wants to have a 
real garden a small hotbed will be 
a means of profit. 

Not only will you be able to raise your 
own cabbage, cauliflower, head lettuce, 
tomato, pepper and sweet potato plants 
that you may later transplant to the 
garden but you can grow a few radishes 
and some lettuce a month to six weeks 
earlier than you could outdoors—a wel- 
come addition to the spring menu. In the 
fall the frame and sash may be used to 
grow lettuce, radishes and spinach. 

If you have decided to build a hotbed 
this spring you should use fresh horse 
manure, one-third to one-half straw, 
about two loads for a 6x6 hotbed. Place 
the manure in a flat-top pile three to 
five feet high and sprinkle it with warm 
water if the weather is very cold. Fork 
it over in five or six days placing the 
manure that was on the interior of the 
heap on the outside and that on the out- 
side in the central part so that the whole 
mass will heat evenly, but not burn. In 
another week it should be ready to use. 

Meanwhile the frame should have been 
built, the sash ordered thru your local 
hardware dealer, and the pit dug if you 
prefer to have a pit hotbed rather than a 
surface hotbed. A 6x6 foot hotbed, which 
will use two standard size sash, 3x6 feet, 
is a good size for the average city lot 
gardener. The pit should be dug just a 
little larger than the size of your frame, 
and two feet deep. Place some gravel 
or trash in the bottom for drainage. A 
six-inch layer of manure should be thrown 
in, tramped thoroly, another layer put in 
and the process repeated until the pit is 
almost filled; then set your frame, and on 
top of the manure place a layer of good 
garden loam, six inches deep if you are 
going to plant directly in the beds. Two 
inches will be enough if you are going to 
raise your plants in flats or pots. 

In the case of a surface hotbed a flat 
top pile of manure somewhat larger than 
the frame is made on top of the ground and 
the frame placed directly on this heap. 
This plan does away with pit digging, 
but has disadvantages over the pit type. 

Bank the frame around the edges with 
soil or manure, put on your sash, and 
allow the temperature to run up, then 
recede until 80 to 85 degrees is reached; 
it is then safe to plant your seeds. 

The hotbed should be located in a 
well-drained spot, with the front toward 
the south so as to get full benefit from 
the sun, and yet be protected from the 
cold northwest winds. 

The frame is usually made of two-inch 
boards, the back board 18 inches high, 
the front one 12 inches high, with the 
sides sloping accordingly; old lumber of 
almost any size may be used. Tho the 
sash may be made at home, it is more 
satisfaetory and practically as cheap to 
buy them ready made.—F. C. Gaylord. 





'E. F. Lasser, Ottumwa, 1a., designed this fence 
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People Worth Having as Your Friends 


~and as Friends of Your Business 


The friendship of these 850,000 
substantial American families is 


RIENDSHIP is 

a vital factor in 
modern American 
life. Friends are es- 
sential to the happi- 
ness of your family—to the success of 
your business. 


And no group of people offers a 
greater opportunity for the develop- 
ment of real friendship than the read- 
ers of Better Homes and Garpens. 
They make good neighbors. They make 
good customers. y are well worth 
having as your friends—and as friends 
of your business. 


Readers of Betrer Homes and 
GARDENS are an important influence in 
nearly every prosperous home commu- 


an invaluable asset for manufac- 
turers and merchants who prove 
they are entitled to it : 


nity. Their opinions 
and tastes are rooted 
in common sense, 
They are slow to be 
stampeded by fads of 
the moment. But they are quick to 
appreciate and adopt suggestions that 
bring permanent improvement to home 
and family life. 


Certain manufacturers, by consistent 
advertising in Betrer Homes and 
GARDENS, have won the friendship of 
these substantial American families. 
To these manufacturers, and to the 
merchants who handle their goods, this 
friendship is an invaluable asset. It 
gives them a definite contact with the 
men and women who are, or should be, 
their best customers. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


in more than 850,000 better homes every month. 
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THE BETTER BUNNIES ——— 
MARGUERITE GODE 


When all the sleeping winter woods 
Are blanketed with snow, 
And through the leafless maple trees 
The chilling north winds blow, 
» [The Better Bunny boys have found 
( That birds and posies gay 
Will do their share of brightening 
The hours of the day. 















, Since autumn, when Jack Frost appeared 
To wield his magic wand : 
And paint a silvery foliage 
On every lake and pond, 
These willing little rabbit boys 
Have taken endless pride 
In caring for the potted plants 
Which they have brought inside. 






















The two canaries in the cage 
Receive their rightful share 
Of food and drink and cleanly baths, 
For Bunny boys declare 
All pets and flowers and singing birds 
Will joyfully repay 
a\ The little bit of loving care 
Which they receive each day. \ 














et) Better Homes and Gardens, February, 1927 
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Norman Charm for American 


Homes 
Continued from page 9 
frieze is done in gold color, while the 
stones around the fire opening are tan. 
The twisted columns are gold. Above the 
mantel are travertine blocks marked off 
in the plaster. 

The side walls are finished in a peculiar 
sort of gold with elusive touches of color 
mixed in. Having first dried on the gold 
color, the wall was painted brown. This 
brown was rubbed off. Then were daubed 
on patches of a wine red and delft blue. 
These were rubbed into the brown that 
had remained. The result was that the 
rough finished plaster showed high lights 
of gold and dimmer backgrounds of subtle 
suggestions of color. 

he ceiling is a creamy tan shade. The 
beams san Mabel a dark walnut and 
have stenciled designs of dull red and 
blue. Side lights are placed at varying 
intervals around the room. They are 
dull bronze with cream colored candles. 
The lamps are amber. The curtains at 
the windows in the living room are made 
of a material that has a combination of 
gray and old rose in its weave. The large 
rug is a shade of taupe with a slight pat- 
tern in it. A long table in the center of 
the room is of oak. An oriental rug is 
spread before the hearth and it has blend- 
ing shades of rose, blue, cream, and tan. 


OFF the living room, and connecting 
with the terrace, isthelibrary. This is 
a smaller room and radiates quiet hospi- 
tality. Colorful, easy chairs and arched 
niches with open bookshelves in them are 
inviting. The wall is green, deep in shade 
at the bottom and shading to a cream 
ceiling overhead. The hardwood fjoor, as 
in the living room, is dark oak. The 
library rug displays colors of brown, mul- 
berry, tan, blue, and green. The wood- 
work and doors are painted an old oak 
brown, and are stenciled. One chair is 
upholstered in a striped material that has 
tan, green, brown, blue, and a wide 
central stripe of coppery red. Another 
chair has a Revered tapestry showing & 
gray background with mulberry, wine 
red, golden yellow, light green, and black 
in the figures. 

Conveniently located between the 
library and kitchen is a breakfast room 
and pantry. Here the woodwork is cream 
except the panels in the doors, which are 
stained dark and varnished. The pantry 
has cupboards on both sides of the pess- 
ageway that leads to the dining room. 

The kitchen is all white. Its furnishings, 
including an electric stove, an electric 
refrigerator, kitchen cabinet, and table, 
are also white. The sink and drainboards 
are white tile. The room has windows on 
opposite sides, which makes possible 
cross-ventilation for hot days. 

Adjoining the kitchen is an enclosed 
porch and laundry. There are also a 
maid’s room and bath in this small wing 
of the main floor. 

The dining room is entered from the 
living room by way of a thick arch located 
under the balcony at the stair landing. 
The dining room is less colorful than the 
rest of the interior, except for a thick 
Chinese rug of the “Sun” pattern. A 
plain field of tan has a tree of blue and 
gray spreading over it.’ Around the four 
sides of the rug is a band of mulberry. 

Besides the maid’s bedroom, the house 
has three chambers, two upstairs and one 
down. The upstairs 
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A post card r t 
brings our booklet — 
“Better Methods of 
Home Laundering.” 


HERE is continuous 
action of the soap-mixed 

washing solution in every 
inch of the Maytag’s cast-alumi- 
num tub all of the time. 


That is why the Maytag 
washes clothes so thoroughly. 
Why even collars, cuffs and 
wristbands are washed clean 
without hand-rubbing. Why 
even greasy work clothes are 
cleaned in just a few minutes. 


Try the Maytag in your own 
home. Do a whole washing 
without obligation or expense. 
Prove to yourself the Maytag’s 
marvelous speed—its easy, com- 
fortable, cleaner washing. If it 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 
Phone any Maytag dealer. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


NEWTON, IOWA 
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fox the windows 


of your home— 
Dontt be satisfied 
with cord, 







Insist on 


permanent steel 


ACCO" 
SASH CHAIN 


at no greater cost 


Sash Cord is made of cotton while ACCO Sash Chain is 
constructed of steel. 
ACCO Chain costs no more than sash cord—in many 
cases it costs less. 
Knotting wastes approximately five feet of sash cord per 
3 window—ACCO Sash Chain involves no waste because no 
knots are required to fasten it to the weights and win- 
dows. A hook or coil serves this purpose. 
100 feet of sash cord hangs only five double windows— 
while 100 feet of ACCO Sash Chain hangs seven or more. 
Sash cord is slow and difficult to install due to time lost 
in knotting, etc. Carpenters install ACCO Sash Chain very 
rapidly—in much less time than cord. 
Sash cord stretches, unravels or rots and is often cut by 
6 sharp edges—while ACCO Sash Chain operates perfectly 
on any cord pulley. It lasts for the life of the building. 
ACCO Sash Chain is being specified daily in the finest 
7 buildings in America. Sash cord is being rapidly replaced 
by ACCO Chain in homes, office and public buildings, 
hotels and apartment houses. 
Sash cord—cotton rope—lacks the dignity of appearance 
8 expected i in the better type of present-day building con- 
struction ; while ACCO Sash Chain presents a neat, finished 
effect, in harmony with current modes in interior decoration. 


ACCO Costs No More— hy Not Not Have It? 


If you're planning to build, do don'tinstall flimsy, cogublicnemne sash cordin 
your house! You want the best of everything—especially when it costs 
no more. 

Write for Booklet. Find out why ACCO Sash Chain cuts installation costs, 
operates more smoothly, looks better, outlasts the building. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. eo) 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 








District Sales Offices: Boston, tenes, Meow Sack, Philadelphia = 
Pittsburgh, San « epenele or oan 
‘ and Makers of the CHADt COMPAS fe 
Welte ie ee ‘lacturers of Chains of “a 








AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. * 
tl nning to build a home of ___rooms with about_____windows. Please send 
me pa as ane Rehm with. full particulars of ACCO Sash Chain. (Also send name and address 


of your architect and contractor i i 
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Street No. 
City. ; State. 
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usual in that they enjoy windows on 
three bw Ba A bathroom separates the 
two bedrooms and a hall connects all 
three of the rooms. The floor plan pro- 
vides an excess of closet space—an item 
that is always acceptable in any house. 

The downstairs bedroom also has 
windows on three of its sides. A bath- 
room is in connection with this bedroom, 
and there is a closet. The color scheme 
used in this bedroom is exceptionally 
striking. It is a combination of bluish- 
green and gold. The twin beds are green 
striped in gold. Silk throws of gold color 
cover the bedding. The room’s woodwork 
is green. The window drapes are a striped 
material of green-blue, old rose, tan, and 
brown. The wall electric fixtures are 
painted the same predominating shade 
of blue-green, and the candles are light 
tan. The wall-plaster is tan, with the 
ceiling in cream. Where the drop-ceiling 
meets the side walls there is a band of 
gold that runs around the room. The 
furniture in the room is painted to 
match the beds. In the trent dn end of the 
bedroom there is a pair of French doors 
that open on a wrought iron balcony. 

Perhaps as inviting a spot as any is the 
terrace at the rear of the house. Accessible 
to either the library or the living room, 
this quiet retreat, serving many pur- 
poses, probably boasts of features that 
no Norman dwelling before its day ever 
had. Sheltered by the drooping foliage 
of a huge pepper tree, and warmed by the 
heat from a stone fireplace, a chance 
traveler might expect, and Tightly so, to 
find peace and comfort awaiting him. 





How to Grow Quality Lettuce 


Continued from page 10 


will be coming aiong at all times. It is 
not necessary to devote much space in 
the garden exclusively to lettuce. If the 
plants in the rows are too thick it is pos- 
sible to use the plants that you thin out 
to tuck in here and there wherever there 
is an empty space in the garden. Lettuce 
is a useful crop for following other vege- 
tables or for filling in vacant space left 
by the maturing of other plants or the 
failure of seeds to germinate. A few 
plants of lettuce may be started around 
the melons and squashes and will become 
of size to use before the vines need the 
room. Like the radish, the lettuce is one 
of the plants which may be stuck in any- 
where. 

Since lettuce requires an abundance of 
moisture if the growth is to be rapid, and 
since rapid growth is essential to good 
quality, artificial watering is highly de- 
sirable. Watering yma done in the 
evening or during cloudy weather. If not 
done at this time the soil is likely to bake 
and crack open, become hard, and packed 
and difficult to hoe. Water should not 
he applied often but a thoro soaking 
should be given or none at all. ' 

When extremely hot weather ap- 

roaches, lettuce begins to get sun- 

urned, to grow slowly and perhaps be- 
come bitter. If the plants can be grown 
where they .will be shaded during the 
middle of the day, or if shade in the way 
of burlap or canvas fastened to stakes 
ean be given, better results will be.ob- 
tained than when the plants are e 
to the sun all day. Lettuce which is being 
started in midsummer should always be 
shaded, Perhaps the most. satisfactory 
way to grow lettuce all thru the summer 
is to use Of a coldframe, Lettuce is 
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then protected from drying winds and 


thrives much better than in open ground. 
It will not be necessary to have any glass 
on the frame and protection from the sun 
can be obtained by using laths to make a 
covering for the frame, the laths being 
spaced about an inch part. This will 
break the rays of the sun. 

When fall approaches, lettuce can be 
grown as freely in the open ground as in 
the spring and it will not be killed by 
the first light frost. Sowings made in the 
same manner as those in the spring can 
be made any time after the mniddle of 
August. If small plants are dug up in 
October and set in a coldframe or hotbed, 
they can be kept growing until Christmas. 
Glass sash is necessary on the frames at 
this time of the year. 

Lettuce is divided into three distinct 


Better Homes and Gardens 








types: the leaf lettuce, head lettuce and | 22 


Cos or Romaine. Most of the directions 
have centered around leaf lettuce because 


7 
- ‘2 
- “oe 

enero ln 


it is the most widely grown in home gar- | 4 


dens and is a much more certain crop 
than either of the others. Head lettuce is 
quite difficult to grow in the middle 
western states in the ordinary seasons so 
that it will produce large, solid, compact 
heads. If it is to begrown, however, it will 
be desirable to rest all of the plants after 
starting them in a hotbed or indoors. This 
enables them to finish their growth before 
hot weather as they will always dry up 
and burn at the tips of the leaves or send 
up a seed stalk during hot, dry weather. 
It will also be necessary to have extra 
rich ground and to apply water freely. 
Shading often helps head lettuce to 
mature good heads. Head lettuce should 
be spaced about one foot apart each way 
when transplanted to the garden as it 
grows to greater size than the leafy varie- 
ties. In localities where head lettuce can 
be grown from outdoor planting of seed, 
the care is the same as for leaf lettuce 
except that the plants require more 
space, being thinned to one foot apart in 
the rows and the rows about 12 to 14 
inches apart. 

Cos lettuce is about midway in struc- 
ture between leaf and head lettuce. The 
leaves grow erect and are tied together at 
the top; this excludes the sunlight and 
produces a heart particularly sweet and 
tender and of a beautiful cream color. In 
some varieties the outer leaves close and 
fold over the top, so that tying is unneces- 
sary. The cultural requirements and 
methods of growing this lettuce are essen- 
tially the same as those of leaf and head 
lettuce. 

Some of the best varieties of the numer- 
ous ones to select from are the leaf varie- 
ties: Black. Seeded Simpson, Grand 
Rapids Forcing and Prizehead; the head 
varieties: Hanson, Mignonette, Iceberg, 
and New York; and the best Cos variety 
is Paris White Cos. 

Lettuce is affected by a number of 
diseases but seldom are any of them 
very serious in the home garden. 





A winter picture of a Better Homes and Gar- 
dens home 








7 \ JHERE did you get this new table? 
What an exquisite finish!” 


“Do you mean to say you’ve never seen 
it before!” 


“Never.” 


“It’s my old table, and I refinished it my- 
self this morning with— 


aterSpal’ 


Lacquer 


Varnish end Enamel 


WaterSpar Lacquer “dries in no time.” 
No more muss waiting for things to dry! 






It is easily applied by anyone—comes in 
beautiful colors —is almost impossible 
to scratch or mar—goes much further 
than ordinary lacquers. 


WaterSpar Varnish is unharmed by even 
boiling water. 


“Guide to Better Homes”—a helpful complete book 
on home furnishing nd decorating — sent free. 
Address Dept. Y, today. 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
a product that exactly fills your requirements. Sold 
by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CoO. 


Paint, Varnish and 


























EARLY half of the 850,- 

000 members of the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
family, first became acquaint- 
ed with us through the sug- 
gestion of a friend. 


Their letters tell us that such 
suggestions have been most 
welcome. Mrs. J. H. Briscon 
of Pittsburg, Texas, says: 


“A friend told me about 
Better Homes and Gardens, 
and I am perfectly delighted 
with it. It has been par- 
ticularly valuable in helping 
us furnish our home.” 


And Myrtle Miller of Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, writes: “I was 
introduced to Better Homes 
and Gardens by a good friend 
whom I have never ceased to 
thank forthe favor. Such an 
inspiration for making our 
home more attractive.” 


Even though the circulation 
of Better Homes and Gardens 
has been growing rapidly, 
there are still thousands of 
men and women who would 
enjoy Better Homes and 
Gardens, if they only knew 
about it. Among them are 
probably some of your friends 
and neighbors. 


Tell them about Better Homes 
and Gardens. Give them an 
opportunity to enjoy its help- 
fulness. Next time you have 
\ the chance, make this sug- 
gestion— 





“‘Get a copy of Better 
Homes and Gardens 

‘from your newsdeal- 
er. I know you'll 
enjoy it.”’ 


At news dealers—I0c the copy 
By subscription—I/ year 60c; 2 years $1 
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Pointers About Fire Insurance 
Continued from page 34 


experts say that probably more policies 
are voided for inaccuracy in this respect 
than for any other reason. 

Let’s see how the law defines fire: ‘‘An 
agent that produces a flame or _ 
assumed to either ‘friendly’ or ‘hes- 
tile’.”” A friendly fire is one which does 
not exceed its commonly understood 
bounds, such as that which may exist in 
gore, lamps, fireplaces, furnaces and the 

€ 


But the moment a friendly fire exceeds 
its commonly understood’ limits, it is 


. construed as becoming hostile. This 


explains why the owner cannot recover 
for something valuable thrown into a 
stove or fireplace by accident. However, 
if a spark should y from a fireplace or 
stove—becoming out of bounds—and 
start a fire resulting in damage, the owner 
is protected and the insurance company 
must pay for the damage. 

By the term “direct loss’”’ which we 
often hear in connection with fire insur- 
ance adjustment, is meant the loss which 
arises thru burning, scorching, or smoking 
due to an actual fire, or thru the use of 
water or chemicals used in fighting a 
hostile fire. 

Certain property, such as currency, 
bills, deeds, securities, evidence of debt, 
and the like, are not covered under the 
usual policy. The same applies to manu- 
scripts, mechanical drawings, dies and the 
like unless they are specifically covered in 
a form attached to the wy a 

It is stipulated also that the insurance 


company is not liable for loss due to in- | 


vasion, insurrection, riots, civil war, or 
by order of any civil authority; the latter 
pertaining evidently to condemnation 
proceedings. The law in some states con- 


| strues riot as meaning any violent action 


by three or more persons. This exception 
has, however, resulted in the writing of 
special policies to cover loss by “riot and 
civil commotion.”’ 

The insurance company is not respon- 
sible for loss by theft at time of fire or 
when the insured fails to use all reason- 
able precaution and effort to save his 
property at the time of a fire or after it 
or when his property is threatened by fire 
in a neighboring building. However, the 
insurance company must show that the 
neglect of the owner was wilful in order 
to avoid paying the loss. The insured is 
not expected to risk life and limb to save 
his property or to go to any other un- 
reasonable effort. 

We often hear people say that if they 
had a fire they would let it burn and col- 
lect the insurance. Probably the home 
owner who takes pride in his possessions 
would not do that in case of actual fire. In 
any case this is not the correct or safe 
attitude to take. 

Policy stipulations go into detail re- 
garding ownership of property insured. 
They state plainly that the policy is void, 
unless yer ore | provided in a written 
“rider” attached to the policy, if the 
insured is not sole owner of the property; 
if the building occupies land not own 
by the i ; if the insured knows fore- 
closure proceedings have been instituted; 
if there is any change of title other than 
by the death of the insured, or, if the 
policy is assigned before a loss. If any 
such conditions exist or should arise, 
the home owner should notify the agent 
or broker immediately, 
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Kelly Trees Bear 
Tender, Juicy Fruit 


46 years’ experience—propagation on whole root, im- 
ported seedlings—planting on upland ground—assure 
you bigger crops of better fruit from Kellys’ trees 

Certified both by the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association and ourselves to be 

true-to-name, you are sure of 
your fruit before you plant. 










direct. with us. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 

500 Cherry St., Dansville, N.Y. 
Established 1880 


KELLYS’ 


True to 

















Our customers claim average say- 
ings of 47% over local prices. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful + REDWOOD - HOME ~- PLANS ~» 


Readers 
Continued from page 30 

of winter, and so are berries on trees and 
shrubs. This is the time, therefore, even 
more than earlier in the season, when 
faithful friends in feathers appreciate a 
handout. Juncoes and nuthatches and 
chickadees and song sparrows are 
some of those for which a “community 
chest” should be provided. Otherwise, 
the “hunger moon”’ may seriously threat- 
en their lives. 

One family makes a special effort to 
set out meals for the birds of their home 
grounds at this season by hanging half a 
cocoanut shell outside each of several 
windows. The shells are fastened up like 
baskets, with strings attached to the 
sides, and they are kept filled with 
scraps of suet and bread and other 
crumbs. Birds of different kinds seem to 
like this arrangement; the food is kept 


safe from cats and dogs; and the winged © b | 
folk can be studied thru the windows. OT ! i 1 re { } S 
“Gooseberry” 
NDIAN children were much better 


acquainted with wild gooseberries ° 

than most boys and girls are today. The 1 r e Nn O O 
little green globes grew abundantly in 9 

the Te — no doubt the ay we 

often a berrying party so that their ° ° ° 

mothers could have plenty of the fruit if you build with 

to use. For one thing, gooseberries, as 


well as some other wild fruits, were | . Li e d d 
ciitecet mates! California Redwoo 


can. And it is very likely Indian mothers 
knew other delicious ways in which to Homes strong and sound. Homes that endure. Homes 
make use of these berries in their cooking. that have served two, three and four generations. 


a woe Se Gale nate 00 send mon You find many such homes throughout California. 


white children to pick gooseberries today, ; 
bom they are . polo TeeNinemy +4 For in that state durable California Redwood was 








A.R. Wippowson— Architect. 





often enough. Whether all the goose- first used extensively. 

berries in the old days reached mother, This is the wood that Nature designed especially 

however, ve reo apes = for long life. It is impregnated to resist rot. 

many games of “‘gooseberry”’ were played. , , . 

This game furnished the red children a For instance, Redwood is used for huge tanks which 
are constantly filled with caustic soda, lye and acid. 

great deal of fun. : 

The girls and boys lined up on two The iron bands around the tanks need repeated re- 
sides, each side being given an equal num- placement. But the Redwood, in some cases twenty 
ber of the green gooseberries. At a signal years old, is just as sound as the day the tanks were 
everyone began to eat. The object of the built. Redwood is fire retardent, too. Easy to work. 
game was to see which side could con- Stays put. 
sume all the sour fruit without anyone’s The h f 
making the least bit of a wry face. The Fli Bi cr "4 
members of the losing side were un- iJ.Blanchard, 





in Stockton, 
{pictured on 
thispage}shows 
Redwood's use 
for siding. Mr. 
Blanchard has 
this to say:— 
“none of the 
corner joints have opened and there are no splits. I 
know of no other wood that would have stood up 
so well under similar conditions.” 

Build well. Build soundly. Use Redwood fora 
home that will endure. 


USE REDWOOD— “it lasts” 


doubtedly the “geese,’’ for they had to 
pay forfeits to those who had won. 





The rose arbor at the J. F. Breidenback home, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Home of Eli J. Blanchard 
Stockton, California 








ase CauiFoRNIA Repwoop AssociaTion, Depr. 102 
pant gett 24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


HOME PLANS 
cba Please send me a free copy of your book, 
‘Redwood Home Plone by California Architects” 


Name —$—$—$_—_______ 
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Moments 2h Famous Music Masters 


' Anton Dvorak 


T may not be an absolute necessity 
for us to know much of the lives of 
the great music masters in order to 

understand and enjoy their music. But 
this is true that the more we do know 
about them, the greater will be our en- 
joyment of their works for then the more 
fully will we appreciate the loves, the 
joys and the sorrows which may have 
prompted or influenced the writing of 
some of the musical masterpieces of the 
world. 

We sometimes like to put the music 
makers in the high and mighty places and 
regard them rather as gods than as men. 
But tho the works which they have left 
behind are immortal, they themselves 
were very human, even as we are hu- 
man, and experienced exactly the same 
emotions—loves, hates, sorrows, joys— 
that we experience. Realizing this, we 
may enjoy the more the great tone pic- 
tures which they have painted for us 
and the gorgeous tapestries of song which 
they have woven for our enjoyment. 

Perhaps no one of the older composers 
holds quite the personal interest of the 
American people that Anton Dvorak, 
the Bohemian does, by virtue of the fact 
that he at one time made his home in 
America, and 
while here gained 
the inspiration for 
the writing of at 








CLIFFORD BLOOM 


butcher’s trade. The son, however, 
seemed to have some ideas of his own 
in regard to his future, and his inclination 
toward music was very much stronger 
than any accident of birth or circum- 
stance. No composer encountered more 
abject poverty in his early years. The 
Bohemian peasants, poor at the best, 
were taxed to the breaking point by the 
Austro-German government, and in those 
days to be a good Czech was to be a good 
hater of the Germans. Dvorak was a 
“good Czech” in every sense of the word 
—a circumstance which was fortunate in 
more ways than one—for had he stood in 
the good graces of those who ruled him 
and his people, he would probably have 
spent his oad as a peaceful and re- 
spected kapellmeister in some German 
city, with all his originality taken from 
him, a fate which has overtaken more 
than one really splendid composer. 
Dvorak learned as a boy to play the 
violin, and his genius fed on the simple 
life and nature about him. He wandered 
thru the fields and villages, fiddling as 


Franz Liszt. From a photograph taken on 
his seventieth birthday 


he went at country fairs and weddings, 
rps Be veritable gypsy life, but best of 

rbing carefully and thoroly the 
wistfulness of the folk music of his coun- 
try, which so greatly influenced his own 
writings later on and which gave to 
them that irresistible charm which is so 
peculiarly his. 

At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Organ School at Prague, and after his 
graduation played in the orchestra of the 
National Theater. But the voices within 
him would not be silenced and he soon 
gave his entire time to composition. His 
fame as a composer spread rapidly thru- 
out Europe and to America, and in the 
year 1892 he was invited to come to this 
country to become the artistic director of 
the National Conservatory at New York 
City. He accepted the invitation and held 
that post for three seasons, returning to 
Prague in 1895. While in America, he 
spent one summer with friends and rela- 
tives in the little Bohemian settlement of 
Spillville, in Iowa, and it was there that 
he wrote in its entirety his “Quartet in 
F Major,” commonly known as the 
“American Quartet,” and the greatest of 
all his orchestral works, the “New World 
Symphony.” 

Dvorak’s love for simple folk tunes was 
again manifest during his American stay. 
The thing in our music that seemed to 
interest him was the music which had 
come from the American negro slave— 
the negro spirituals and the plantation 
songs. In the first movement of the 
“New World Symphony” he has incor- 
porated a fragment of the well-known 
spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
and in the famous second movement, the 
“Largo,” he has frankly imitated the 
style and character of an old negro song 
called “Massa Dear.’”’ The words of this 
song have since been adapted to Dvorak’s 
melody. Dvorak was charmed by the 
simple Stephen Foster tunes, and in writ- 
ing his happy, lilting “Humoresque’’ he 
must have had “Way Down Upon De 
Swanee River’ very closely in mind for 
if the two numbers are played at the 
same time they will be found to coincide 
perfectly. 

Dvorak remained from the first to the 
last a peasant, born a child of Nature, 
loving it, and holding ever a very close 
communion with its forms. He loathed 
nothing more than 
the plaudits of the 
crowd. He was 
terrified at con- 
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by the composer 
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lars a year salary at the Conservatory 
were not enough to keep him away from 
his boyhood fields and forests. He was 
ever and always a very simple man at 
heart. That in itself was proof of his 
greatness. 

Another great composer who dearly 
loved the folk music of his people and who 
gained from it inspiration upon inspi 
tion for his masterpieces, was the Hun- 
garian, Franz Liszt. In his transcriptions 
and Hungarian Rhapsodies he has woven 
the simple melodies of the Hungarian 
folk songs into colossal tone poems which 
words cannot describe. Liszt is a giant 
in the world of music. He is to musicians 
what Shakespeare is to writers. Years 
after his death we still stand in awe at 
his accomplishments—yet his real great- 
ness was not in his marvelous ability as 
a virtuoso, or in his extraordinary compo- 
sitions or in his success as a conductor, 
but rather in his loftiness and the gran- 
deur of his great soul. It was a soul that 
inspired and ennobled all who were 
fortunate enough to come within the 
magic circle. Like Dvorak, Liszt was a 
simple man at heart but he was never 
paltry or ordinary. His greatest virtues 
were his forbearance and beneficence 
which at times were almost apostolic. 

An incident which occurred while he 
was in the height of his career gives us a 
very intimate glance into the heart of the 


great man. 


One morning ih one of the corners of a. |, 


leading Paris newspaper was found this 
notice: “Mademoiselle Elsa Finck, a 
pupil of Franz Liszt, will appear in 
concert at —— Hall, Thursday night. 
Mademoiselle Finck is an _ excellent 
pianist and one that even Liszt is proud 
to call his pupil.” 

Under another heading in very large 
letters appeared the following: “Arrived 
in Paris, Franz Liszt.” 

The paper fell from Elsa Finck’s hands 
and a look of unutterable pain and fear 
came over her face. Liszt right there in 
Paris when she thought he was in Rome! 
She, Elsa Finck, who had never even so 
much as seen Franz Liszt, to call herself 
his pupil! 

Elsa Finck played well. Her tones were 
colorful, her technique was dazzling, and 
she had won the praise of disinterested 
critics. But after all she was only a poor, 
struggling student and the road was very, 
very . With starvation staring her in 
the face she had agreed to allow an un- 
scrupulous manager to advertise her as a 
pupil of the great Hungarian master. But 
now, what should she do? What could 
she do? After hours of mental torture— 
such torture as only a pricking conscience 
can bring—she knew that there was but 
one alternative, and that was to call upon 
and make a full confession to the one she 
had wronged. After that she would see 
her manager and tell him that she could 
not go on with the deception. 

The road was long. Each step seemed a 
mile, but at last the journey ended. She 
found the great pianist in a benevolent 
mood. His kind smile went down to her 
suffering heart and banished, as if by 
magic, all embarrassment. But in spite of 
his kindliness, she burst into tears and 
with one great effort she handed him the 


paper. 
“Read, read, and if you can, forgive!”’ 
Liszt took the paper and read. At 
last he turned to her with a look that 
spoke at once of his lofty soul power and 
of the sympathy of his great heart for all 
struggling students. He asked kindly: 
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(),. of the 


most important 
things you'll 

ever do is build 

or buy a 












These books will 
help you plan an 


attractive, well- 


constructed home. 
Send for them 


They bring you the very latest information on the 
beautiful building material that is winning the 
country—Colored Stucco. 


They tell you how you can now combine the charm 
of its rich, warm colors and interesting textures with 
great strength and durability—at frame house cost. 


Bishopric, the Unit Wall construction, has made 
this possible. 

Mail the coupon with 20 cents for these beautiful 
and valuable building books. Many colored illus- 
trations, authoritative, helpful facts and suggestions. 
Send for them now! . 


B.1 S’H O PER Ao 


THE UNIT-WALL CONSTRUCTION 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 
113 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find 20 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send me 
é your new deluxe building booklets, ‘The Renaissance of Colored Stucco, 3 








and “Looking Behind the Stucco.” 
Print NAME AND AppRESS PLAINLY 
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Burpee's 
anual 


THE LEADING 
AMERICAN 
SEED CATALOG 


Make sure that your seeds are from the 
finest varieties of the flowers and vegetables 
you wish to grow;full of vigorous, healthy life, 
fresh from the fields of an experienced grower. 

Get Burpee’s Annual and you can’t go 
wrong. All the plants in which you are inter- 
ested are described in it together with our 
new Sweet Corn, new Tomato, new Dahlias 
and new Sweet Peas; with suggestions for 
their planting and later care. 

Mail the coupon below for a free copy. 


To your garden 
“ freshfrom the Grower's fields. 





Quick Mails 
Make Neighbors 
of us all. 
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“Will not mademoiselle take a lesson 
from me now? First play something, 

please?” 

Elsa Finck began, and tho her arms 
were powerful enough to have given ex- 
pression to the uproar of a thousand angry 
forest voices, now they seemed lifeless and 
unmanageable. But she struggled heavil 
on and on, until it seemed she would ri 
lapse of sheer exhaustion. Then she 
raised her eyes in one final, mute appeal 
and thru the tears met the kindly, radiant 
smile of the master that bespoke forgive- 
ness in itself. Suddenly, as if a curtain 
= been lifted, the room was filled with a 

yriad of voices—like those of all the 
ests of the earth and the sky and the sea 
—joined in a song of victory of a lost soul 
struggling thru darkness toward eternal 
light. Elsa Finck played as she had 
never played before— ry as she had 
never dreamed she could play. Even the 
master was deeply movi We are told 
that when she had finished, there were 
tears in his own eyes. 

“Go,” he said, “and announce again 
that Elsa Finck will play on Thursday 
night. And you may add that she will be 
assisted in her concert by her friend and 
teacher, Franz Liszt.” 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Bloom will be glad 
to answer questions for you concernin 1g 
music or help you in arranging music 
programs. Enclose a two-cent stamp for 
reply. Address Mr. Clifford Bloom, care of 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Towa.] 





Better Chimneys and How to 
Build Them 


Continued from page 25 


An inside chimney will keep warmer 
and consequently will have a better draft 
than an outside one which is subject to 
weather conditions and the warmer the 
chimney the better the draft. A short 
smoke pipe also is advisable. Several 
other causes of poor draft may be inade- 
quate flue area, insufficient height, or 
obstruction from neighboring roofs caus- 
ing down-draft. 

The height of a chimney may be in- 
creased either by building it higher or by 
adding a chimney cap. Chimney caps 
are made either of aaa or tile. Metal 
ones are often constructed with revolving 
tops which turn in accordance with the 
wind. Some have openings on two sides 
only. Such a design is very efficient when 
there is a tendency for down-draft. Most 
metal caps should be painted to prevent 
rusting and be securely tied to the chim- 
na with guy wires. Tile caps can be 

bought in many heights and designs and 
add a very interesting touch to a chimney 
and to the entire house as well. There are 
French, English, Spanish tops each to be 
used on a house designed in that par- 
ticular style. Besides these there are 
purely practical ones. Some fit over the 
entire top, which prevents the upper 
course of brick from disintegrating. A 
tile cap must be securely cemented to 
the top of the chimney. Most tile ca 
have two holes in the base to wire to the 
chimney as an added precaution. In 
every case it is best to cope the top with 
cement. This acts as a wash and prevents 
water from penetrating between the 
masonry joints. 

In many cities and towns local ordi- 
nances have been passed regulating the 
building of chimneys since one poorly 
built one may cause a number of neigh- 
borhood fires. 
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tells how 


A Ramer landscape architect has put 
into this book planting plans for every 
type of town and suburban lot. All of them 
are illustrated. Cost figures are included to 
assistin your planning. A wealth of practical 
ideas is offered here—each suggesting how 
the house standing on a small lot may be 
made into a real home by skillful planting. 
Written for the many who feel that 
they cannot afford the services of a land- 
scape architect, this book shows how town 
and suburban homes can be set off with 
much of the charm and natural beauty 
attained b professionals. Easily and 
simply, — e aid of this book, you can 
choose and arrange trees, shrubs and vines 
to conform to the best prin- 

ciples of landscape art. 


m*\ Send 10 Cents 


To secure this practical and 

helpful book * -- which 

ollars have 

been analy by America's 
oldest and largest Depart- 
Nursery, send only 

100 to cover mailing coste. 








— Summer into your home 


Drear'e 1937 Garden, Book will gfe sou 


k will give you 
unlimited suggestions in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
with valuablecultural information. It is filled with 
illustrations, including beautiful color plates. 
A copy free tf you mention Better Homes and Gardens. 

HENRY A. DREER 
1306 O Spring Gorden =. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Important Pointers About 


Perennials 
Continued from page 19 


Some of the most popular perennials 
are hybrid forms that will not come true 
from seed. In this class are the peony 
phlox and iris. These are easily increased 
by taking divisions from the older plants 
and by root cuttings in the case of the 
phlox. Once you get your stock started 
you can soon make divisions and in- 
pega supply. In this connection 
you will find also that certain vigorous 
growing sorts such as the achillea, 
boltonia, helianthus, helenium, shasta 
daisies and sweet william really demand 
a division of their growth from year to 
year if they are to produce their best 
results. Then there are varieties such as 
phlox, iris, columbine and delphinium 
that can be safely left untouched for 
three or four years, but which should be 
divided if the crown has become woody 
or the flowers appear to be getting smaller. 

There is another group of more perma- 
nent rooting perennials that are content 
to stand in one spot from five to six 
years without losing vigorous growth. 
Among these are the peony, gypsophila, 
bleeding heart, lupine, papaver, gas 
plant, asclepias and tritoma. I recall 
reading once about a peony that had re- 
mained undisturbed for over fifty years 
and still was healthy and producing fine 
flowers. This is quite out of the ordinary, 
however. In making these divisions of 
old plants, do not be too greedy for a 
moderate number of strong divisions is 
much to be preferred to numerous tiny, 
weak offshoots that lack proper strength 
to grow vigorously and bloom. See that 
there is a piece of crown or a bud or two 
with each piece of root. You must dig 
up the plant and shake it free of dirt to 
do this cutting with proper understanding 
of just what the condition of the old roots 
is and where divisions can be made. 

If you are eager to start right in grow- 
ing your perennials from seeds and do not 
mind missing flowers the first year, ag the 
seedlings seldom bloom the same year as 
planted, the following general cultural 
suggestions will be of help. Plant your 
seeds early for I can see no advantage 
in waiting until July or August as is often 
advised. There are exceptions to this in 
the case of hollyhocks, sweet william and 
forget-me-nots, however, for they grow 
so rapidly that the plants from an early 
seeding will become too large by fall for 
convenient handling. The other varieties 
such as shasta daisies, gaillardia, platy- 
codon, larkspur, Iceland poppy, and the 
like will do well when planted in May. 

You should have a coldframe to get 
the best results from perennial seedings. 
This is very simply made as it is merely 
a wooden frame resting on the ground and 
covered with a glass sash. The soil within 
should be rich and mellow and well pul- 
verized. With this frame you can control 
the light, heat and moisture conditions 
of the younger plants. Plant the seeds 
in rows and cover them about twice 
their depth with soil, but if the seeds be 
very fine, a covering with a piece of bur- 
lap is a general practice. Water is 


very important and must be applied | 


lightly from a sprinkling can. Shade the 
frame by whitewashing the glass or by 
throwing a cloth over it, for the newly 
sprouted seedlings are quite tender. Give 
ventilation by propping open the sash. 
After the seedlings develop they must 
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27,000 people 
have sent for 
them! 












Before you eZ 
in the actual 
- colors! 


108 different color schemes 

for the roof, walls and 

trim of YOUR home— 
send for them 


M™ than 27,000 people have sent for this 
invaluable guide which shows you in ad- 
vance, and in actual colors, just the right roof 
colors to harmonize with the walls and trim of your home. 

The Booklet has just been greatly enlarged. It contains page 
after page of beautiful colored illustrations of interesting homes and 
attractive roof effects. 

The Harmonizer (patent applied for) enables you to see 108 
actual color schemes—showing just how the roof colors will appear 
on your home. 

Thus you are saved the chance of making a mistake—and you are 
certain of getting just the combination that will make your home 
most attractive. 

Before you build or re-roof, be sure to send for these valuable 
guides. They are offered to you at less than cost—25 cents for both. 
Please order by coupon below. 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


Pre gre sm ne son nes eee oom Ny ls SRI <e  — sene 
The Richardson Roofing Company, Dept. D-2 

Conway Bldg, Chicago, 1. 

Enclosed is 25 cents pare or wrapped coin) for which please send me your new 

ss and enlarged Booklet and Harmonizer. 











— 
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We 
Waterlilies 


For All Summer Joys 


It is easy to grow Waterlilies and 
delightful results can be had with 
scarcely any effort. That you may 
enjoy these lovely flowers as much as 
I do, I am offering a special collection 
of three choice varieties, which will 
be a joy to you all summer long. 


Special Offer to Readers of 
Better Homes and Gardens 


Mrs. C. W. Ward, rose-pink 
Gracilis, clear white 
Blue Beauty, light blue 


One each of these Three 5 
Fine Waterlilies for 


To be sent at proper planting time. Order 
now, plant them accordingly to instructions, 
and for less than the price of two theatre 
tickets, you can enjoy the flowers until late 
Autumn. 


My 1927 Catalogue 


gives clear instructions for making inexpen- 
sive pools, and for growing Waterlilies in 
tubs. The booklet contains many colored 
pictures of rare Waterlilies, and describes 
and prices more than 100 varieties. Send 
for it at once. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


Waterlily Specialist 
666 Forest St., Arlington, New Jersey 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER Ny 
FOR 10c dacizgecacholtattyarcow: {i 
head Cabbage, 60 Day Tomato, Self- ? 
ess Radish, Fuller- 











ae sv: and 12° Varieti 
Choice Flower Seeds. _ 








i 
4 y -4 ve the above * famous Get 
Yy YY) New Instructive Garden Guide. 
j Great Northern Seed Co. 



















Dept. 21 ORockford, Dlinois 








THE WOODLAWN 1927 CATALOGUE 
SHOWS NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 
Our new red-lzaved Japanese Barberry will de- 
light you. Also a new Syringa Virginalis, 
and anew Cortland Apple. Write for this cata- 
logue showing beautiful Shrubs, Ornamental 
Trees, Perennials, Roses, Dahlias, etc. Finest 
nursery st ock-sold direct to you at lowest prices. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 





iim 890 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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be thinned out by transferring the crowd- 
ed ones to another part of the frame. 
Keep the sash cover regulated according 
to weather conditions. Air circulation is 
essential, especially in warm weather and 
if shaded too much on dull days fungus 
disease is encouraged. Waterings must 
be frequent when the seed is sown and 
each time should be applied plentifully. 
By September Ist many of the plants will 
be quite sturdy and large enough to be 
moved to permanent garden places. The 
weaker ones are better left in the frame 
over winter and moved out the following 
spring. 


“[ BERE are many perennial varieties 
that are not used nearly as much as 
their worth deserves. By this I do not refer 
to new varieties, some of which are quite 
expensive and many still with their repu- 
tation for hardiness and productiveness 
to be made, but to really substantial and 
proven sorts that somehow seem to have 
missed popular appreciation. Try some 
of these in the following list when you 
plant again for I am sure they will please 
and delight you and may add new colors 
and flowers to your garden. 
Achillea, Perry’s White, a great im- 
rovement over the usually planted 


all of Snow, with large white flowers of | 


broad, overlapping petals. 

Aconitum (snksheody. Not uncom- 
mon, yet seldom planted. A splendid 
hardy plant with well-formed, dark green 
leaves and flower spikes of light or dark 
blue, according to variety. 

Anthemis (hardy marguerites). Grows 
so easily, especially in dry, poor soils 
that it is strange it is so often overlooked. 
Its daisy-like, golden-yellow flowers are 
in evidence all summer. 

Aquilegia (columbine). Try some of 
the new long-spurred hybrids now avail- 
able in blue, white, yellow and shades 
of pink and red. They are great improve- 
ments over the old form and are among 
the daintiest of the cut flowers. 

Artemisia (mountain fringe). In Aug- 
ust and September the garden flowers are 
not plentiful, but at that season the 
creamy-white flowers of this hardy plant 
are abundant and exceedingly enjoyable. 

Aster, hardy varieties. You will be 
surprised to learn of the many colors 
now available in this tall-growing fall- 
blooming perennial. There are pinks, 
reds, purples, whites and blues and all 
very suitable for cutting. 

Astilbe, formerly bought as spiraea. 
The flowers are feathery blooms with 
good foliage. It grows most anywhere and 
can be had in white, pink and red colors. 
It will do especially well in a moist, semi- 
shady spot. 

Campanula (bell flower). Everyone 
knows the biennial canterbury bells, but 
few plant the ‘hardier, deep-blue flowering 
glomerata or the slender, delicate car- 
patica. Both of these are perennials. 

Clematis. So many folks believe that 
this is a vine only, but there are two 
perennial flowering forms: diana 
(blue) and recta (white), that are depend- 
able and showy garden plants. They grow 
about thirty inches high and have a good, 
bushy development. 

Dictamnus (gas plant). Here is a good, 
bushy plant with rich green foliage that 
thrives for a long time without trans- 
planting. There are pink and white 
flowering varieties and the plant is quite 
hardy. 

Dicentra eximia (plumy bleeding heart). 
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HARDIEST SHRUBS 
TREES—- FLOWERS 
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NORTHERN-GROWN 


OT a tree, shrub or flower leaves our 
nursery until it has proved itself a vig- 
orous grower and yielder despite the se- 
verest climate extremes of the Northwest. 
We have many unique varieties unobtain- 
able elsewhere, and developed largely from 
native Indian species. You will appreciate 
our yet | 927 Catalog. Send today 
for afree copy! Buy direct from the grower 
and get the benefit of lower prices and 
strictly fresh stock! 
OSCAR H. aco. 
Box C-2 - - k, N. D. 
Pioneer Seedhouse, Nursery & Greenhouses 


CFree CATALOG 


100 illustrated pages listing all 
Will's northern-grown nursery 
stock, corn, grains, vegetables, 
flowers. Valuable advice on how 
and when to plant. You MUST 
get this booklet. Mail a postal 
today! 


Bas 





























Grow! 


It’s easy to grow beauti- 
ful lawns and gardens or 
crisp tender vegetables 
with Wizard. A concen- 





trated, weedless natural 
fertilizer that puts new 
life and beauty into all 
plants. 


Free Send for booklet—‘How To Make 
Better Lawns and Gardens.” 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
103 Union Stock Yards. Chicago 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Catalog Free 


ER s SPECIAL 


50 varieties of Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10c 
10 Large Fi Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs, all colors 25¢ 
3 choice Dahiias, different colors, each labeled 50c 
5 very choice Iris, 








I different colors, each labeled 50c 
field grown, Hardy Plants,all different, labeled, $1 
ROSE SIDE GARDENS NURSERY, WARWICK, PA. 
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Of late years the old-fashioned bleedi 
heart (Dicentra spectabilis) has been hi 

riced and scarce. In the plumy bleeding 
boart you will find an inexpensive form 
with delicate, finely-cut foliage and prett 
pink blossoms the whole season thru. It 
seems to grow most anywhere. 

Echinops (globethistle). For winter 
decoration in the house these metallic 
blue flower heads are excellent. You will 
like them during the summer in the 
garden too. 

Heuchera (coral bell). The flowers of 
this perennial have much of the slender 
and delicate grace of the lily-of-the- 
valley with the additional quality of 
color. There are coral-pink and 
varieties. The foliage, practically ever- 
green, makes a compact low mound of 

eat beauty so that the plant would 
iaurie garden space even without the 
glory of ité blossoms. 

Laatris (blazing star). Many times you 
find your plant border appearing monot- 
onous and flat and you hunt for some 
accent plants of a spiky growth to relieve 
it. Where rosy-purple flowers will do for 
this purpose, try the Liatris. The flowers 

woh. packed along the top of a slender 
four-foot stem last a long time. 

Lilium regale (regal lily). Those who 
have northern girdens are often disap- 
pointed by losing their garden lilies thru 
F inter-killing. A hardy lily of real beauty 
has always beep in demand and the 


regal will fill the requirements. It comes’ 


from the mountains of China and is 
native to a bleak region of cold winters. 
The fragrant flowers are white, shaded 
with delicate pink on the outside while 
deep within the trumpet the color is a 
canary yellow. The bulbs can now be 
bought at quite a reasonable price. 
Ianum (flax). The common farm crop 
flax plant, but just the same a splendid 
thing for the garden. You will never for- 
get the brilliant freshness of early morn- 
ing sunlight on the pale-blue flowers. It 
makes a graceful sy good in foliage 
and the delicate color of the flowers is 
unlike any other of the perennials. 
Pachysandra (Japanese spurge). Per- 
haps you have a shady spot under old 
trees, evergreens or shrubs where you 
want foliage. Pachysandra can be relied 
upon for just such situations. It has ever- 
green, glossy foliage and forms a dense 
rae about eight inches high. It is very 


y: 

Trollius (globe flower). An old variety, 
yet seemingly but little known. 
flowers, splendid for cutting, are like 
buttercups but are far larger. Varieties 
in yellow and orange shades are available. 
It does especially well in a semi-shaded 
42° sub peed 

eronica subsessilis (s well). A 

handsome blue-flowering plant that is 
quite hardy. The flowers are clustered in 
a spike formation along the top of a two- 
foot stem: It is quite choice for cutting. 

Even in the northern sections where 
there are low winter temperatures there 
are other conditions that cause more dam- 
age to perennials than the extreme cold. 
The alternate freezing and thawing of 
the ground is probably the most trying 
and detrimental condition to the plants. 
This comes about during open weather of 
late winter. A covering of light litter 
such as cornstalks together with hay or 
straw will prevent this damaging action, 
by keeping the ground beneath it frozen 
and so not subject to thawing. To this 
end the mulching should not be put on 
uutil the ground has become frozen. 
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When you’re thinking about just the door 
you want, in just the type of room you want, 
in just the home you want, give a thought 
to hardware — by Yale. 

For sheer beauty of design, for the ut- 
most finality in style, for real intrinsic 
permanence in workmanship, material and 
finish, for ease of operation and mechani- 
cal simplicity, specify hardware and locks 


by Yale. 


[he Yale & Towne 
Mtg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., 
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Canadian Branch 


YALE MARKED 
IS YALE MADE 








WINDOWS 
That Open With 


a Smile + 


THEY ARE MADE FROM 
RUST-RESISTING COPPER- 
ALLOY STEEL—YET COST 
NO MORE THAN WOOD 


Truscon Casements are windows 
with a personality. They smile out 
at the passers-by and spread warmth 
and sunshine upon those within. 
Graceful of line, they are carefully 
constructed to withstand the ele- 
ments. Tightly closed through rain 
or snow, at the coming of the sun 
a push of the hand opens them to 
admit refreshing air. Their auto- 
matic friction stays allow you to 
open them wide or a fraction of an 
inch knowing they will remain in 
whatever position you place them. 


A STEEL WINDOW 
for THE BASEMENT. 
OPENS EASILY— 
ADMITS MORE 
LIGHT—SHUTS 
TIGHT AND SNUG, 
LOCKS SECURELY: 


WIRWSCOWN 


SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


[J Please send further information about 


Casement 
Basement 


CJ Would like name of nearest dealer. 


; Windows. 
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ODad 's Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


ANY new lawns will be seeded this 
spring. Often a comparatively 
steep slope or terrace lies between the 
house and the street and to insure a 
prompt and adequate growth of grass 





Showing how to prevent washing of seeds on steep surfaces 


here is usually something of a problem. 
Spring rains. tend to wash out the seed 
before it has taken root. The best plan, 
where cost is not important, of course, is 
to sod the ground with strips of bluegrass. 

But where seed is to be used, you can 
prevent washing of the steep surfaces by 
covering it with strips of burlap. After 
covering the seed, get some old burlap 
bags, rip them open to form single sheets, 
then lay them out as shown. Small 
wooden pegs will hold the fabric 
in place. As it is of coarse weave, the 
cloth not only prevents erosion of 
the soil but also permits the young 
shoots to penetrate. 

Later, when the grass has a good 
root, the burlap can be stripped off, 
leaving the grass intact. 


A Sewing Case 


We believe that you will like this 
sewing case and will want to send for 





Herewith are pictured two articles de- 
scribed on this page. At right is the sew- 
ing case, blueprints of which are available. 

Below are two views of the hinged trellis 


te] 
| Rose 








blueprints showing how to make it. It 
was designed by Mr. E. Van Guilder, who 
teaches manual training at Stewartville, 
Minnesota. Evidently there are many 
mothers in Stewartville who are right now 
using and enjoying this 
fixture of the sewing 
room. 

Best of all, it isn’t hard 
to make and requires but 
a little material. The 
sketch shows it open. It 
will close up snugly. 
The handle on the top, 
cut im half, forms a com- 
plete handle when the 
case@is closed. The broad 
feet prevent it from 
being easily tipped over. 
Your prints are ready. 
The cost is twenty-five 
cents for the prints and 
complete instructions for 
making it. 


A Hinged Rose Trellis 


Mrs. George Bucklin, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, gives us this splendid 
plan for an improved rose trellis. She 
says: 

“Now that Dad is called upon for so 
many odd jobs about the house and 
garden, here is a suggestion about layin 
down those climbers. Drive two Solid 
stakes in the ground to within about 
four inches—attach your rose trellis to 
these with a pair of hinges so it can be 
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laid on the ground. When the time comes 
make a nice bed of leaves or straw an 
lay the trellis over upon it. 

“Place over this two long boards 
nailed at right angles to form a roof and 
fill in underneath with more straw. The 
climber should have been pruned soon 
after blooming, cutting out all old cane.” 
This is a fall subject, perhaps, but now 
is the time to make this type of trellis. It 
will iast for a number of seasons. 


Sifting Sand 
Mr. Percy Gibbs, Jerome, Idaho, had 


such a time sifting sand for some repair 
work that he put handles on a box frame, 





covered the bottom with screen of the 
proper mesh, then placed a roller between 
it and the mixing box, as the sketch 
shows. We believe it will work all right. 
This is a tip for next month when you will 
begin to do an occasional repair job about 
the place. 
Repairing Siding 

Mr. Arthur Lettau, Spotswood, N. J., 
writes: 

“For odd jobs, such as patching and 
repairing clapboards, taking off trim and 
moldings without damage, taking apart 
rough framework, etc., a nail cutting saw 
is a handy thing to have. Altho regular 
saws are made for this purpose, an effec- 
tive makeshift is a power hack saw blade. 
These can be obtained in different 
lengths up to twenty-four inches. They 
are inexpensive, easily carried in a kit for 
emergency use, and work well in awkward 
places, as they can be reversed for pulling 
or pushing on the cutting stroke. q wear 
cotton gloves for this work and find that 
twentypenny nails can be cut with ease. 

“Before commencing to cut the nail, 
drive a chisel between the boards to give 
room for the blade without binding.” 


A Bathroom Pointer 


Mrs. F. H. Waldo, Minot, N. D., 
writes: 

“The average bathroom has no con- 
venient place to put the curling iron 
while it is being heated or left to cool, and 
one doesn’t always like to stand and hold 
it. Our ‘Dad’ made a coil of wire by 
wrapping it about ten times around a 
broomstick and attaching it to the.bath- 
room cabinet. It holds the iron very 
nicely and is a much appreciated. con- 
venience. Bright iron or brass wire should 
be used.” : 


Additional Pointers 


As soon as possible, bank up wherever 
necessary, about the house, particularly 
if water has drained into the basemient 
this past winter. The sod can be stfip 
off in the low places and replaced after 
the fill has been made or the new surface 
seeded dowh. As a rule, the sod against 
the basement wall should be six inchés 
higher than a few feet away, on all sides. 

Leaving the old shingles on when 
putting on prepared roofing not only 
saves time, but provides an extra covering 
and dead-air space. 

If the bottoms of porch columns and 
the supporting blocks are treated with 
creosote before use, they. will. not. rot. .. 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 



































To bird Livers only! 


O you know that a bird house that is properly made 

for a bluebird.or a swallow will repel a wren or robin? 

Stanley Plan No. 9 tells how to make several types of bird 

houses—each designed to attract a particular species. It 

will show you how to make homes that will attract your 
favorite birds and keep the undesirable ones away. 


ee oe 


Of course you know that good work calls for good tools. 
The amateur user needs good tools just as-much-as the 
professional. Most carpenters use Stanley Tools because 
their wide experience has taught them that the name 
Stanley stands for correct design, perfect balance, and 
great durability. And Stanley Tools are standard equip- 
ment in thousands of manual training classes. 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so collect 
your own set. For your convenience in buying there are 
also complete sets of Stanley Tools in chests at a wide 
variety of prices from $15 to $95. Or there are assortments 
in strong cardboard boxes containing directions for making 
your own tool chest. Price $2.15 to $20. 


Stanley Plan No. 9 will give you the right start. Your 
hardware dealer has this plan as well as other Stanley 
plans for making useful articles, or he can get them for you. 

' Ask him also for Catalogue No. 34-F, which shows the most 
complete line of woodworking tools on the market. If he 
cannot supply you write direct to The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. The plans cost only 10c each. The cata- 
logue is free. 





The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer - 

















STANLEY TOOLS 
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ERE’S the chance ae. 


lifetime to get six marvelous, ra ade 

ful roses for a ridiculously low price—only 50c. 
is a special collection—selected for their wonderful 
bloom, delicate fragrance, and unsurpassed beauty. 
on their own roots, and will bloom this 
© finer collection ever made than this. 


All are hardy, 
summer. ‘ 
It includes these universally popular roses: 


Pink Radiance; Sensation; Mad. Butterfly; 
Killarney; Sunburst; White Ophelia; 5 O 
Cc 


Add These Bargains to Your Order 


Besides this special rose collection, you'll be 
delighted with these flower bargains. Get them: 


4 Dahlias—all different...........--- 50c 
8 Gladiolus—choice—mixed_-_......-.- 50c 
6 Pompon Mums—assorted colors-_ ~~~. 50c 
6 Hardy Perennials—mixed _........- 50c 
3 Choice Flowering Begonias. _......-- 50c 
6 Geraniums—all different..........-- 50c 
15 Giant Flowered Pansies_.......---- 50c 


3 Orchid Cannas and 2 Butterfly Bushes 50c 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES (The Woman Florist), Dept. D-104, Springfield, Ohic 


Get these G 


Marvelous, Everblooming 


ROSES only 4s 0: 


Better Homes and Gardens 


This 








SPECIAL 
| soc collestions for Saly..-..---_ 2-00 


FRESH Flower Seeds, Too 


Eight Pkts. choice Flower Seeds—one each of 
the following: Phiox, Petunia, Zinnia, Aster, Cosmos, 











Sna — Larkspur, Dianthus— 
RE DIRSES <i ctcsinsabencopcececeecéccose 25c 
All shipments are sent Postpaid and guaranteed 


safe arrival. 
Catalog FREE i 
Get our new Spring Catalog; beautifully illustrated; 
wonderful guide for buying and planting. It’s FREE. 
Ask for it when you send your order. Do this 
today. Plants reserved until planting time unless 
you specify otherwise. 





Plant Shrubs vy 
This Spring! | 


Flowering shrubs 

lend beauty to your 
/ home. Brilliant mass- 
es of colors during 
early spring and sum- 
mer, with berries and 
ornamental leaves 
lasting well into the 
fall, they are most 
ornamental, increas- 
ing in beauty 
through the years. 


Glenwood Selection 


12 splendid shrubs 
$5.00 
Hardy stock —2 to 3 yrs. old. 

Will bi bloom this season. 
Order now for early planting. 

FREE—Write for our beautiful illustrated 

optas telling how, when what to 





plant. Sent postpai dress, 
GLEN BROTHER Inc. 
1762 E. Main Street ochester, N. Y 











[ _ o- 


Also 7 PACKETS GRAND FLOWERS 
vi 


Cath Be 
All 20 Varieties above Majled for 10 cts 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. ¥. 


25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbsfor 25 cts. 











delivered free 
to your door. 
S Send for circu 


RHODES MFG. CO. i 
ar and prices, 
318 S. Division Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
10 for $1 00. for 


DAHLIAS-2°ass ets 


alued in 
list at 50c or more. 12 labeled tubers, our selection, value 
$7.50 or more for $5. Geter can and paw Caan heeiveh ah eienting tone. 


J.H. PATTERSON, Box 11, MATTHEW, SINDIANA 











‘Y OFFERS: 
2.00; 








will make you our permanent an 


PRIZE COLLECTION % 














oS wonder 


pres 








Weeder ‘varieties, plain and ruffled, om 
prize-winning strains, grown, ¢ for 


oma selected by agladioluslover, Not the most: 


varieties, just the best. pam bulb perfect 
to Sowes po oriously. ran y our pediolus garden: 
amoelinihe aid slioy chek rite forit today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 D:vision St., Goshen, Ind- 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


SP 
Gardeners Suburbanites, T: 
Florists, ee Fruit Growers. 
Machine Co. 
» Minnespolls. Mian. 








\vator for 






American F. 
1385 834 Ave. 8. 
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Everbearers That Are Ever- 
bearers 


BYE® since the everbearing strawberry 
was introduced in 1902, there have been 
varying results from this class of berries 
due to variety characteristics, soil and 
weather conditions. The first varieties of 
this class of strawberries to attract much 
attention were the Superb and Progres- 
sive, introduced in 1911 and 1912. 

Since the advent of the Superb and 
Progressive, many everbearing varieties 
have been introduced with varying possi- 
bilities but none of them have met with 
general favor and success with the aver- 
age grower, because they either did not 
produce many quarts of berries during the 
everbearing season, or the berries on 
most varieties wouldn’t hold up in size 
until the end of the fruiting period. 

Nine years ago in north central Indiana 
there originated an everbearer called the 
Mastodon, the result of a croes between 
the Superb and the common strawberry. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain some 
of these Mastodon plants three years ago. 
I ae been growing the variety under 
gard en and commercial culture since. The 

t two years the new variety was grown 
alongside five other everbearing varieties 
and each year it proved superior in the 
production of more and larger berries. 

In the spring of 1925 one hundred 
Mastodon plants were set in the garden 
in a double row. The rows were spaced 
eighteen inches apart and the plants alter- 
nated in the rows so they did not come 
opposite each other in the double rows, 
goose-track fashion so to speak. To give 
them a good start, about one-half tea- 
spoonful of sul hate of ammonia was 
scattered around each plant three inches 
from the crown, and hoed into the soil. 
These hundred plants were given good 
care and all blossoms kept picked off for 
about sixty days to let them get well 
established in the soil, and become strong 
and thrifty before they began to produce 
their big berries. 

It takes about thirty days from blossom 
to ripe berry, so the first ripe berries were 
picked about the middle of July. By the 
first of August the hundred plants were 
producing about three quarts a week of 
the biggest, best berries imaginable, and 
by the first week in September the yield 
was double and we had plenty of fresh 
strawberries for our table all during that 
month. The cold cloudy days of October 
checked the yields, but ripe berries were 
found as late as Armistice Day. 

That summer and fall crop was not the 
end of the berries from the plants. This 
spring they bore a good crop of fine large 
berries. As hi ee 
were harvested at one picking g, supplying 
our family of five with berries we 
wanted for table use Pa eng the spring 
straw Season. 

After this spring crop was harvested 
the plants were hoed and given another 


_ application of sulphate of ammonia with 


one teaspoonful of Rouen phosphate per 
plant. They seemed to take about a 
six weeks rest and then began to send out 


another a oe of blossoms which develo 


into ri ies the first’ of Septem 
These oo, were not so large as ies 
of the former two crops, but were of a 
fair size. This made three crops of straw- 
| berries from one planting within eighteen 
months after the plants were set. And 
further, we eer that a hundred _ 
are enough for a family of five.—B. 
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A Valuable Cabin 


Continued from page 48 
away chip by chip. The cabin was 
brought to the cornerstone laying but 
was immediately thereafter returned to 
storage for its own protection and was 
only brought out when in 1911. the 
Memorial was ready to receive it. 

The Memorial Building, which is 
reached by a succession of wide and broad 
steps, is a handsome structure built of 
granite. Thru the entrance back of the 
massive pillars the visitor comes into the 
presence of the little log cabin. With the 
exception of the inscriptions on the walls 
and a cabinet containing the names of 
those who made possible the purchase of 
the old farm and the building of the 
memorial, there is nothing to detract 
from interest in the cabin. 

The inscriptions are four. The first is 
an extended quotation from Edwin 
Markham’s famous Lincoln poem. The 
second is the brief history of Lincoln 
himself signed “A. Lincoln.” The third 
is a history of Thomas Lincoln and the 
fourth a sketch of Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 

The old Lincoln farm was part of a 
large tract, a hundred acres, to which 
Abraham Lincoln’s father obtained a 
“squatter’s right.” He never obtained a 
good title, however, as the history of the 
changes the land went thru shows. 

After the Lincoln Farm Association had 
come into possession of the land it was 
deeded to the United States of America to 
be used as a National Park. 

In the records of the transfer the fol- 
lowing paragraph is found: 

“Upon considerations that lands herein 
described together with the buildings and 
appurtenances thereunto belonging shall 
be forever dedicated to the pufpose of a 
National Park or Reservation, and the 
party of the second part, the Uyjted 
States of America, agrees to protect“ind 
preserve the said lands and buildings and 
appurtenances, and especially the Log 
Cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was 
born, and the Memorial Hall enclosin 
same from spoilation, destruction an 
further disintegration, to the end that 
there shall never be any charge made or 
asked from the public for admission to 
said park or reservation.” 

To this quiet place protected by the 
government, the great of the world make 
pilgrim: and in the presence of the 
little old log cabin, realize that real 
riches are not in marble and bronze, 
silver and gold and jewels but rather in 
such character as is great enough to save 


a nation and broad enough to have 


“Charity for all.” 





The summer house in the garden of W. B. 
Cable, Athens, Ohio 
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$2750 in 39 Cash Prizes 


For the Best Examples of Old Houses 
Remodeled and Insulated with 


Edge-Grain Red CedarStained Shingles 


Many old houses can be insulated and made into modern homes with very 
little expense by laying stained shingles over the old siding. You may own or 
buy an old house which a few dollars will make more comfortable and valuable 
than a new one which would cost you many thousands of dollars. 

If your remodeling and reshingling wins one of these cash prizes, you may 
more than pay for the cost of the stained shingles and labor required. 


First Prize—$1000; Second Prize—$500; Third Prize—$300; Fourth Prize—$100 
Five Prizes of $50 each; Ten Prizes of $30 each; Twenty Honorable Mentions of $15 each 
Total Cash Prizes—$2750 
(In case of tie for any prize offered, the full amount of such prize will be awarded 

to each tying contestant) 
_ Space does not permit giving details of this Weatnersest Old Home Remodel- 
ing Contest or possibility of your winning a prize, but if you have an old home in 
need of repainting or repair, write for Booklet “Making Old Houses into Charm- 
ing Homes” and Bulletin giving details of this contest. Let us explain how the 
Weatuersest Stained Shingle Remodeling Service Department, by furnishing 
sketches and making suggestions will help you make practical changes that in this 
contest may win a cash prize greater than the cost of remodeling or reshingling 
with stained shingles. This service neither obligates you to enter this contest nor 
to purchase any specified materials. 

Weatuensest Stained Shingles are 100% edge grain, red cedar, treated by our 
WEATHERBEST process of carrying color pigments and preservatives into the fibres 
of the wood. They are ideal building material both for roofs and sidewalls, for 
new homes as well as for remodeling old houses. 

Use the coupon today and determine the practical possibilities for remodeling 
your old home. Enrollments for contest may be made any time prior to Aug. 1, 
1927, and work finished before Sept. 30, 1927, after which date the following judges 
will award prizes as early as possible: Bernard L. Johnson, Editor American 
Builder; Robt. Taylor Jones, Technical Director Arch. Small House Service 

‘Bureau; E. A. Martini, Architect; C. Paxton Cody, Reg. Archt. and Pres. Penn. 
Assoc. of the A. I. A.; C. M. Caldwell, Vice Pres. Kinsey Realty Co. 
Whether or not you decide to enter contest, write the 
WEATHERBEST enon, Serene Dept. for valuable informa- 


tion how really remarkable home transformation can be made 


for little money. WeratHersest Statnep Sutncwe Oo., Inc,, 10138 


— St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, 
inn. 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 









9 Aig 4, You May Win More Than The 
=e, Sel Total Cost of Remodeling and 
wee €=—s Reshingling an Old House 
he 







Tm 
















2. H. DeF. gn 
reriden, Conn, ret 

the association and senti- 
ments of an old home and 
greatly improved its ap- 
pearance and value by 
slight remodeling of 

and simply laying 24-in. 
EATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles over old 
sidewalls. 


ey Wealtierbest 
55 SINNED SHINGLES 


For Roors and Siwe-Warr 





{ 
WEATHERBEST Starnep Surnate Co., Inc., Contest Dept. | 
1013 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

[ } Without obligation, are send details of the Weatuersest Old Home Remodeling Contest, | 
with oo **Making Old Houses into Charming Homes’’. I have an old house which I may | 
remodel. 
{] I intend to build a new home. Send Color Samples and Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
showing WEaTHERBEST Stained Shingles for sidewalls and roofs. | 
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Lacquers, easy to use, 
beautify your home 


<r. 


44. at small cost. 
Can 


































You can do perfectly stun- 
ning book cases, gorgeous 
screens, exquisite tilt-top 
tables, wall shelves, tele- 
phone sets, lovely end 
tables, radio cabinets, etc., 
easily, quickly, surely. 
Choose any of the undeco- 
rated pieces pictured and 
described in our free 1927 
ear book and new Spring 
Sconlement— ches deco- 
rate them yourself, at 
great money savings. 


Thayer & Chandler art furni- 
ture is splendid three-ply wood, 
carefully fitted, smoothly sand- 
ed and finished and sent to you 
knock-down, easily and quickly 
put together. You decorate it 
with Prof. Hibbard’s Wood 
Lacquers — they are applied 
quickly, and dry in 3 or 4 
minutes. 


The Spring Supplement also 
tells of parchment shades, 
china, glass, gesso-polychrome, 
iron novelties, curtain poles, 
trays, etc., all ready to be deco- 
rated—and we supply the very 
newest and loveliest color trans- 


used for art furniture decora- 
tion—very “‘different” and not 
to be found in stores. 


Besides, there’s our 132-page 
“‘How-to-do Book” that tells 
the easy way to do all kinds of 
artcraft pe Regularly $1.00; 
only 50c if you mention t 
advertisement. 

Today, send 50c for the “‘How- 


to-do Book”’ the 20-pege 
“Spring Supplement” is FREE. 


Thayer & Chandler 


Headquarters for homecraft decorators 
913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


AAA MAMA MMM MAA Fs 


Something Jreplace 


Heats the wholeroom—and without smoke 


laces have been ex ve luxuries. They have 

and actually chilled the rooms by drawing in 
from windows and doors. 90% of the heat 

Now alls changed. Dow \\)) 
ow all is changed. Don’ 

build another fireplace un- ™yY i} ) 

it \| 

















smok' 
cold 


til you learn all about the 


FIREPLACE 


eats and ventilates 
the whole room. Smoke- 
less regardless of wind or 
weather. Saves time,ma- 
terial and labor in fireplace 
construction. pays for it- 
self in heatsaved. No cold drafts. Plenty of pure heated air. 


Write today for your free copy of “Fireplace perfec- 
tion.” It tells and proves the whole interesting story. 


HEATILATOR CO. 
518 Glen Ave. ColvinStation P.0. Syracuse,N. Y. 


(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 


BigP rofilr in Heme Cooking! 
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how to make home cook- 





positions. 
cf » it’s 


illus booklet, tor 
American School of Home Keonomies, 871 BE, &t., Chicago 





fer pictures now so universally - 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, ” 
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The Home Decorator's 
Working Plan 


Continued from page 27 


(with its upholstery) can be purchased, | 
since all these % *™ must be worked | 


into that scheme. Then came the compli- 
cated task of selecting the furnishings— 
all the things just mentioned, plus lamps, 
pottery, pictures, lighting fixtures, etc. 

As a preliminary to that undertaking I 
made a list of the essentials for the room. 
Keeping the personnel of a mythical 
family of four in mind, the following 
tentative ‘‘must-haves” were listed: A 
chair for the man of the house; a chair 
for the mistress of the house; one for the 
growing up daughter; another for the 
boy of twelve; a desk chair and at least 
one guest chair. Then a couch long 
enough to stretch out on; a desk of some 
sort, preferably of the secretary type; a 
piano; a radio cabinet or phonograph; 
small tables to suit; three lamps; five 
pictures; a mirror; a large rug; window 
curtains and draperies. This is the fourth 
step in the “working plan.” 

This as I said was tentative—subject to 
change—having in mind that wall spaces 
must be found for them—as well as floor 
space—that the room is not large and the 
walls are badly cut up by openings. 

So the logical thing to do next was to 
determine if all these articles could be 
properly placed in the room. This was 
done by cutting out small slips of paper 
to represent the various pieces of furni- 
ture—couch, piano, chairs, etc.—drawn 
to the same scale as that used in the floor 
plan, and then arranging the slips on the 
floor plan itself. This operation consti- 
tutes the fifth step in the Working Plan 
and is a very important one. 


A? this point I will ask the reader to 
look at the two photographic interiors 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 2 as well as 
the diagram showing the furniture 
arrangement on page 27. It will be ob- 
served that a “‘set-out arrangement” was 
hit upon for the couch. The alternatives 
were to place it on either side of the fire- 
place at right angles to it, which would 
thrust it well out into the room, partially 
blocking one of the doorways or in either 
the upper right hand or left hand corner as 
shown on page 26. This latter position 
may be preferred by some and is quite 
usable, altho it does exile the couch from 
the fireplace grouping. 

The “set-out” placement, however, is 
preferable in this case where an upright 
piano is used. It enhances the importance 
and interest of the fireplace grouping and 
creates charming possibilities for socia- 
bility and good cheer. 

This “set-out” arrangement of the 
davenport is the only solution in many 
rooms which, like this one, is the result 
of brainless planning by the architect or 
builder; but it is always well to keep the 
couch at least six feet distant from the 
open fire, to save scorched noses if for 
nothing else, and should permit of free 
traffic circulation to all parts of the room. 

Another — which will be seen, both 
in diagrams and pictorial illustrations, is 
that while there are many pieces of furni- 
ture in the room—more than is customary 
—there is no sense of crowding. This is 
because the objects are mobilized into 
groupings instead of being scattered about 
aimlessly. Note the groupings of chair, 
lamp and table on either side of the fire- 
place—and of piano, bench and chair on 
one wall, balanced by radio cabinet and 
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Lay 


over old worn floors 
Modernize the rooms of your home, at 
reasonable cost, without disturbing any 
woodwork except the moulding. 


OAK lends beauty and dignity, harmonizing 
with furnishings of whatever period. 


OAK makes a permanent floor, and the sur- 
face is easily kept in perfect condition, pro- 
moting health and saving housework. 

Oak floors add value to property 

for rental or sale, at a negligible 

expense compared with tempo- 
rary perishable floor coverings 


Write for this booklet 
—containing modern color 


finishes with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 





OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
866 Hearst Building 


CHICAGO 








Pare co MARCH 250 1924 


OVA — ALLSIZES — 





hese beautiful rugs a 


" 
n. ——— col- 
r y ionial and Modern ects. 
Always lie flat—never slip under 
foot. A few of the many sizes: 22 x 
S| «6-38 in. $4.75, 24x 44 in. $6.50, 28x 52 
I in. $8.50. Sold b deal- 
z 
ra 









" . y selec 
ers. Look for goid and black label. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 














Studios: 1101 Frankford Ave., 
Philad ia, Penna. 









Learn 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Alam eliiite 














BOOK FREE Pest 


how you can en 
new, easy 


Ketter today. 









Circuiars, Paper, etc. Sa 
money. Print for others, bi 
outfits $8.85. Job press$11. 
easy, rules sent. 

. THE KELSEY 


2 ve 
profit. Compiete 
. Rotary $149 All 
rite for catalog presses type 
CO., P-67, Meriden, Conn. 
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two chairs on the corresponding wall 
space. 

Now here is a point to be remembered 
and used when confronted by the prob- 
lem of arranging furniture: Bear in mind 
that the first thing to do is to decide on a 
center of interest for the room, and then 
group the principal pieces of sitting furni- 
ture about it. A fireplace is always the 
architectural and social center of interest 
in any room and thus automatically as- 
sumes the function of the decorative focus 
of attraction. 


Note how a conformance to this prin- 
ciple simplified the business in this case. 

ith the couch, two chairs and two small 
tables disposed of in the fireside grouping, 
I had only the piano, secretary and radio 
cabinet to provide for. There were only 
two wall spaces long enough to accommo- 
date the piano, and the proximity of the 
French door to one of them decided the 
location of that instrument. 


There was but one wall space where a 
desk could be placed to receive daylight 
from the left; so the secretary went into 
position without discussion. That left 
two wall spaces either of which were ade- 
quate for the radio cabinet—the choice 
might well have been decided by flipping 
a coin. A narrow console table was pur- 
chased to occupy the remaining space 
and the job was done. A gate-leg table 
would be more useful since it could be 
used as a card table when desired and 
still be closed up to console proportions at 
will. 


NE very great advantage resulting 
from this arranging of the furniture 
on the floor plan diagram is the tremen- 
dous aid it affords to the home maker in 
visualizing the finished interiof and even 
the character of the actual furnishings 
to be selected. A further aid to this “‘vis- 
ualization”’ will be gained by erecting the 
wall elevations as was done in this in- 
stance and depicting the shapes of pieces 
of furniture which stand against the 
wall, as well as the shapes created by the 
fireplace and the door and window open- 
ings. This is an excellent method for 
working out balanced effects in furniture 
arrangement and one resorted to by pro- 
fessional decorators. 


These wall elevations are drawn to 
scale, of course, and the furniture out- 
lines also. Observe how the mantelpiece, 
with its picture above, is balanced on the 
opposite wall by the dining room door- 
way opening, strengthened in decorative 
importance by portieres. The two win- 
dows on the fireplace wall are balanced 
on the wall facing them, one by the piano 
grouping, the other by the radio cabinet 
and chairs. The picture above the cabinet 
was required to build up that unit to 
correspond in height with that of the 
oppesing window. Similarly the wall 
hanging and mirror back of the console 
table (Figure 1) were introduced to hel 
balance the secretary on the opposite wall. 

Drawing this floor plan and the wall 
elevation does not require any special 
artistic ability. There is a ruled paper, 
used for architectural drawings, which 
can be obtained thru any stationer and 
which eliminates all measuring and im- 
mensely simplifies this di i 
What is required, however, is a willing- 
ness to give considerable time and 
thought to this important problem, plus a 
lead pencil with a rubber eraser (I find 
the eraser an essential—it is so much 
cheaper to rectify one’s decorating mis- 
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new 
vogue WY 
in draperies Y 
made easy by this \ 
curtain rod 


Gb: easiest way to give a 
new atmosphere of smart- 
ness to your home is by a new 
treatment of your window drap- 
eries. To have those draperies 
correct and smart, arrange them 
on the Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rod. This simple easy-to-use 
curtain rod gives you this true 
old-world beauty in the new- 














This leaded casement window was draped on a Judd 
Bluebird Double Rod. The glass curtains are of two- 
toned Italian net, overdraped with the Carmencita 
Print in natural linen and Pistache Green. The 
pelmet is of Green velvet and Gold galloon. 


At left is illustrated the Judd 
Bluebird Double Rod used 
above. The section in the 
circle is actual size, to 
show the three stiffen- 
ing ribs, an exclusive 
Judd feature that pre- 
vents sagging. 


7 7 7 


At left are illustrated the 
single and triple styles of 


Judd Bluebird Curtain 
world way. — / Rods. You can see the 
Even complicated hangings be- Can't-Fall Hooke 


come simple when you use the 
Bluebird Curtain Rods. You 
merely put the Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger in place with a few ta 

of a hammer. Slip the smoo 

finished rod through drapery or 
curtain hem. the rod in 
place—and it is held firm. The 
exclusive Judd stiffening ribs 
will not let the Judd Bluebird 
Rod sag. The Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod is made in 
single, double, triple and sash rod styles. Ask for this 
better curtain rod by name at your department store or 
hardware store. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 87 Chambers 


Street, New York, N. Y. ~ 
Bluehicd 


J UDD Curtain Rods 


Tocenpein ite nncakiiiiicts inebery ae, rods now in vogue are one of the latest 
ask your dealer for Judd drapery fixtures. The contributions to the beauty of the American 
wrought-iron, spear-headed Spanish curtain home madebytheold-established house of Judd, 


Hanger on the 
rods in these 
pictures. 
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You'll want these 
new gladioli 







FLower lovers look to Kunderd 
Kunderd each year an ioe 
for new varieties and “Ruth 


new sensations in Huntington” 
gladioli. This year 
the Kunderd Catalog 
lists many new varie- 
ties that for form and 
color are unsurpassed. 
My latest, ‘‘Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge,” is 
destined to become 
one of the most popu- 
lar of all gladioli. 
Among my Ruffled 
types are some of the 
prettiest varieties ever 
developed, while my 
fringed laciniated is 
wanted by nearly 
everyone. Plant Kun- 
derd Gladioli this year and you will 
have a floral display that will be your 
delight and the envy of your friends. 
Write for the 


New Kunderd Catalog—Free 


Lists and describes hundreds of gladioli. Many 
new. Contains much interesting garden lore and 
full cultural instructions. Illustrated in natural 
colors. ddress 


A. E. KUNDERD 
225 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd 
Gi 


Out-of. the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 


Can — 
be ordered 
direct from 
his — 
‘Beautiful 
Hall ~ 
Catalog 
which 


|) al 
Sent Free 
Improved Guropean Filberts 


These Filberts are beautiful shrubs and 
real nut producers. You should certainly 
have a few. Ask us about—The New Red 
Leaved one Barberry, Heart of Gold 
Climbing Rose, Silver Lace Vine or Ever- 
blooming Rugosa Rose for shrub plantings. 

Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
find out about the many other new and 
interesting things illustrated in color—also 
our assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
» 485 Cutler Bldg... ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
} Splendid Nursery Stock ofallkinds 


Z,Strawberry Plants 
to Our Specta Wholesale 
Prices direct & to growers. 
Big sab Savi 
Catalog io" 
jou oe Ngee, fruits, Dahlias, 
, Canna Bulbs, etc. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 19 Vice $¢., Salisbury, Md, 





Stand Supreme 
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takes on paper than after the furnishings | 


have been purchased). 

By the time the home-maker has got 
this far she will have a fairly accurate 
mental picture of the room as she wants 
it to be when completed. And that is an 
inestimable advantage when one comes to 
the selection of the furnishings; which 
brings us to the sixth and final step in the 
working plan—the actual selection of the 
furniture, rugs, draperies, lamps, etc. We 
are ready for that undertaking now, but 
could not possibly have. been without 
first having performed all the other opera- 
tions of the working plan, for there was 
no way by which we could have any 
really definite conception of the style, 
color and size of the various pieces of 
furniture, nor of the amount of pattern 
to secure in upholstery, rugs, drapery, 
etc. 

The furniture shown in the illustra- 
tions is all in scale with the room. Only 
one over-stuffed piece of sitting furniture 
was admitted—the ‘man’s’ chair. The 
other chairs and the davenport, while 
well upholstered and comfortable, are of 
the semi-upholstered type with slender, 
graceful framework. 

The radio cabinet and console table 
are thin, only about fourteen inches in 
depth. The “Yardstick of Suitability” 
was consulted in all the selections as is 
manifest in the illustrations. 

While the stipulations of this ‘“Yard- 
stick’”’ were given in a preceding story, 
they play so big a part in the “Home 
Decorator’s Working Plan’”’ that I shall 
repeat them here. Require every candi- 
date for admission to your furnishing 
scheme to pass an examination, consisting 
of four questions: 

1. Is it suitable in size, color, character 
and design to the room in which it is to 
be placed and the other objects in the 
room? 

2. Is it suited to the tastes, preferences 
and needs of the person or persons for 
whom it is intended? 

3. Is it suited to the purpose for which 
it is to be used? 

4. Is it beautiful? 

To this everybody will “ad lib” one 
more question: Is it suited to the limita- 
tions of my purse? 

For clearness I will summarize the six 
4 of the Home Decorator’s Working 

an: 

1. Study the room itself with reference 
to architectural character, doors and 
windows, wall space, exposure, size. 2. 
Draw a floor plan of the room to scale. 
3. Decide on a color scheme. 4. Make a 
list of the furnishing essentials. 5. Ar- 
range the furniture—on the floor plan. 
6. Select the furnishings, using the four- 
fold test of suitability as a guide. 





Mrs. Hood Abney of Napton, Missouri sends 
this picture of one of the fairest flowers in her 
garden 
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A Grape Vines Only 504 






Concord ‘ Niagara 
atkins, Onc Wate 
nad ep their pony 
if only a city ot, has room for thea. 
ber-red 
dapteien Weta Gee Brie Hse it weet 


Concord }-". grape juice Pris td 12, $25: 100, 100, $8.00. 
Niagara ‘wr — Ss Concord white 


). Best greenish-w 
Each 20c; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 


ny + ong ran B big. Extra 
Worden early. + et sweet. 200: 12.50. 50; 100, v0. 


Set best varieties vines ONLY §0c 
Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Sets for $1 sean te 

to 


one address for $1. Save 50c. Get two 
take one set each. from you. +: 












Free With Every Order 
Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog and 
king a beautiful GRAPE 


The Templin-Bradliey Co. 
5706 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Prize Winning 
Giant Dahlia Flowered 


ZINNIAS 


Easy to Grow 
Always in Bloom 
Fine tor Cutting 


Awarded gold medal by the Royal Horticultural 
pemvey Six exquisite varieties: aod 

rimson Monarch, red; Oriol and 

Scarlet Flame, scarlet ede oon cranes 
pas lavender; Old Rose, 15 cts. pkg. 
three 40 cts. All six 75 cts. 

new Seed Book 
tells just ey . best 
in Flowers and vee. 
tables. Many splen 
and remarkable new 
introductions. Send for 








illustrated 
ARBOR. 









































it today. It’s free. 
HART & VICK 
Seedmen 
57 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Deliciously Fragrant 
hey og ee Rosea. Plant several and 
Our 600 acre nursery gives you a 
- tT da. stock to select from. Our 
dealings for 46 
ve made for 
bere. Write 
for the 
OLE 
URSERY 
ATALOG 
crammed full of plant- 
suggestions, de- 
scriptions, lists and 
vergreens, Vines 
and 
“Buerything thot ts 
Good and Hardy” 
The Cole Bevery Co-s 
Painesville, Ohle 
j 




















ALEXANDER 
aoe DAHLIA King 


or" — 6 Select 
20 Dahli Sendo ghee with each 
order. Send for my big Spring Catalog—FREE. 
mi . ALEXANDER 
Central Street Test Eietteoeeaee, Bins, 
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The Fundamentz!s of 
Block Printing 


HE beautiful cottons from the East, 
printed by means of block prints, 
have a charm and interest which people 
of taste are quick to appreciate. 
Fabrics printed by means of a block 
rint have somewhat the appearance of 
ving been stenciled, but there is a 


certain difference in the characteristics of | 
the work that appeals to those who under- | 


stand both methods. There is a subtle 
charm about the appearance of the print 
that is most pleasing. Small geometrical 
designs are used, and it has been found 
that the most delicate lines and curves 
can be made by use of a block print. A 
separate block, made of fine, close- 
grained wood, is used for each color. The 
size of the block should be from an inch 
to one and one-half inches in thickness. 
The first process is to plane and sand- 
paper the block on both sides, which 
makes it ready for the design. Draw the 
pattern on tracing paper and paste it on 
the block. Then cut out the background 
from the design, leaving the figure in 
relief. Many workers find a sharp pen- 
knife may be used here successfully. Some 
find it easier to place the block in some- 
thing which holds it stationary while it 
is being carved, while others prefer hold- 
ing it in the palm of the hand. A begin- 
ner must work slowly for fear of breaking 
away delicate or slender parts of the 


design. When the blocks are ready a pad, | 


a little larger than the wood block, must 
be made of a dozen squares of muslin. 

Either oil color or dyes may be used to 
supply the color, but most persons prefer 
the oil color. 

The paint is mixed with turpentine 
until it is the consistency of qgream, and 
then a few drops of mucilage are added 
to keep the color from spreading. The 
paint is laid over the cloth pad with a 
paint brush until the pad has fully ab- 
sorbed it. Turn the al upside down and 
if any superfluous pigment drops off there 
is enough color in the pad. 

Now take the block in the right hand 
and press the carved side on the pad. 
Then wipe off the color and repeat this 
process until the pores of the new block 
are completely filled. Polish the block 
with a cloth and it is ready for printing. 

For beginners, unbleached muslin is a 
good material to print on, for it is inex- 
pensive and easy to print. Tack the ma- 
terial firmly to a board, taking care there 
are no creases left, and decide just where 
the printing is to be placed. It is best 
to put a row of pins as a guide for the 
block, for when it is once laid down on the 
fabric, it cannot be moved without spoil- 
ing it. After laying the block on the pad 
to saturate it with color, press it firmly on 
the fabric to be printed. If it is to be very 
dark and clearly defined, it must be 
hammered on the back with a wooden 
mallet, and care must be taken to give 
each print the same depth of color. Some 
variation will always appear and this is 
one of the charms of block printing. 

Block printing is not only used for 
ornamenting fabrics, but it is very inter- 
esting for leather and for ornamenting 
the inside covers of books. 

The craft of block printing is quickly 
and, after the first few technicalities are 
mastered, very easily done. But it re- 
quires care in carrying out the details and 
great nicety in handling the block so as 
to havea perfect impress.—Agnes ick. 
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Model 12—WALKER Super Sink 


Discard Your Old Sink 
Today 


With the WALKER Dishwasher Super-Sink you 
have a servant that works for 5c a week and works 
eleven hundred times a year—doing the most disagreeable job 
in housework—compared to your clothes-washer once a week 
or your vacuum cleaner once a day, both of which are admit- 
tedly valuable household servants, 


For your new home, it costs but little more than an ordinary 
sink, In your old home, it will modernize your kitchen and 
revolutionize your day’s work. Plumbed-in to be of service 
for a lifetime. A Super-Sink and a proved, tried Dishwasher. 


Use the coupon and if you will send sketch of your kitchen 
with dimensions and location of present equipment our Kitchen 
Planning Service will recommend not only the proper Walker 
Model, but an arrangement of your kitchen on an efficiency 
basis. WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 900, 246 
Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WALKE 


_ woDISHWASHER ws» 
[~ SUPER SINK~4 


|| Walker Dishwasher Corp. | 
Dept. 900, 246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
| Please send FREE full information and description of | 
| WALKER DISHWASHER-SINKS and INDIVIDUAL MA- 

CHINE for old or new homes. | 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper 


Use Alabastine, the ideal wall coa Non- ,sanitary, 
— ting. = fading tary, econom- 
white. off yet washes off readily when change is desired. 


Send 10c 


ad “Artistic Boma, Depacation,” 2 pork by our 
ome Betterment Expert, ndon. 
Shows beautiful interioes in colore; and gives many helps on decos i 











brick, cement. 20 colorsand 
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PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00— postpaid. 


Published by 















R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516-A, Paddock Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CATALOGU FREE, We will not carry advertisements from any firm 
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end to you as being worthy, 
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Modern good taste in landscap- 
ing the home grounds requires 
choice Evergreen trees. 

Made famous by over 70 years 
of faithful service to planters— 


HIL’S EVERGREENS 


are an accepted standard for quality. 
Use coupon below for catalog. Enclose 
25¢ which will be refunded on first order. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
284 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 


Evergreen Specialists — Largest 
in America. Established 1855 





Your local Nurs 

S eryman, Florist 
° or Landscape 
oF Architect has 


oo wet Hill's Evergreens 


Sate” fom 
Seer) 





The D. Hill Nursery Co. 





: J stamps 
: Please send Catalog. 2 enclose25c or 
to be refunded on first order. coin 


Name. 
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P PLU CHERRY, 
Buy One Tree PEAC. dig et = Cece from 
85 to 60c and we will give you an extra tree of the 
same variety for 10c additional. Alltrees are 3}4 to6 
feet high—healthy, well-rooted, well-branched. 
WE SHIP C. O. D. 
BIG FREE CATALOG. Everything needed for your 
grounds and orchard ata big saving. Write today. 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES, 
16 Spy Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Evolution of the 
Gladiolus 


Continued from page 23 

This variety is similar in many respects 
to Gladiolus vittatus, and it may be con- 
fused with it, but the variety here illus- 
trated is quite surely of the same species 
as the cuspidatus, first introdu into 
cultivation in 1785, and figured by Ker 
in The Curtis’ Botanical Magazine of 
1802. So it might also be termed an 
antique variety—except that it is far 
from worn out, and may have an interest- 
ing future before it in breeding, because 
of its curious form, habit and markings. 

Gladiolus colvillei. It is a question if 
this type or variety is really one of the 
first wild species, or perhaps one of the 
first of the hybrid early flowering varie- 
ties to be developed from the species. 
According to most authorities, it is 
classed as a hybrid between Cardinalis 
and Concolor, produced by Colville in 
England about 1832. Its crimson flowers 
with long white blotches are borne on 
straight, erect stalks, and are popular 
for their bright color and earl shan. 

This dwarf strain has held its popu- 
larity in Europe for nearly a century, and 
it deserves to be better known in this 
country. The stalks are about eighteen 
inches tall, three to, five spikes being 
borne by each bulb. Like all of the dwarf 
class of early flowering gladiolus, this 
variety should be planted in the fall and 
protected from frost during the winter, 
thereby bringing it into flower in the 
month of June. The bulbs of this variety 
cannot be successfully wintered in dry 
storage. 

Gladiolus psittacinus. As a parent of 
all our handsome summer-flowering gladi- 
olus, the parrot gladiolus, called 4 the 
botanist Psittacinus, is of special interest. 
It is a tall, vigorous grower, with long, 
many-flowered spikes of bright red 
flowers, streaked and blotched in the 
throat with yellow. Unlike many of the 
species, it is of easiest culture,—treated 
profusely. In its native home, in the 
eastern and central parts of South Africa, 
it encounters winter drouth and warm, 
moist summers. So, in cultivation, it 
makes growth in our summer and endures 
dry storage very well. 

This wild form has contributed both its 
vigor, bright color and the firm texture of 
its blooms to our modern strains. Its 
vigorous, large, resistant bulbs and hard- 
shelled bulblets also reappear in many 
of its modern descendants. There are 
many local varieties of this species in 
South Africa, differing mainly in color of 
the flowers, from yellow to bright red. 
Many of our most vigorous species— 
quartinianus, dracocephalus, etc. — are 
close relatives of the t gladiolus and 
share with it many of its traits. Many of 
them have more or less hooded blooms; 
primulinus being the most hooded form. 

The species from the lowlands of the 
eastern coast of South Africa, near Natal, 
are most of them strong growers and of 
easy culture. Many of them extend inland 
into the semi-arid interior and are like- 
wise drouth resistant. Hence our most 
rugged cultivated gladiolus are derived 
from the species of this region. They are 
all summer growers, and take kindly to 
our ordinary garden culture 

Gladiolus cooperi. Cooperi is a close 
relative of the parrot gladiolus, and it is 
equally tall and robust. But cooperi has 
narrow, hooded flowers of unusual color- 
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a Our New 
Catalog Folder 
of Trellises 


how to beautify your home 

lawn at surprisin: low cost. 
Think of iti Fan Trellises no low 
1.10. any other styles 
$1.40 to $3.85 e show 






ze 
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fap 
: 
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Send for the Free 


ceider vie pow to have 
oo 


Spots 
SS ee Rs 4 


$1.55 $2.70 $12.15 


ROWE MFG. CO. auterit: 











Earliest Ever Introduced 
Ripe Fruit in 100 Days 
15 days earlier than Burbank 


one month later than Bonn t 


Packets: 50c each; 3 pkts., $1.00 
Supply limited — order today 
FREE Catalog of Vegetable and Flower Seeds—write for it 


5. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Inc. 
64 ELM STREET MARBLEMEAD. 


GREGORY'S Zones? 














Ohio 
is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the cul- 
7 of roses and other 
plants; giv 
of New Castle experience of & life- 
ime. Ex 
quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
offers and tells how to grow these 
famous plants. Write for copy. It’s free. 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
New Castle, Ind. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON NURSERY STOCK 


rect to Grower. Examine Plants, Shrubs and 
rees Before You Pay. Satisfaction Assured. Write 
For Our Catalog You Order and Save Money. 


FREE NURSERY STOCK: S2°sciveiere tac 

Small Fruits and we will mail coupon entitling you 
© additional nursery stock free with your first order. 
THE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
BOX 11 Bridgman, Michigan 
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ing. The ground color is straw-yellow, 
very heavily streaked with red and deep | %& 
maroon all over the upper petals and on ‘ 
the edges of the lower ones. With the 
present day vogue for odd and smoky 
shades, this species may prove valuable 
as a parent to reproduce its peculiar color- 
ing. Its young flowers are even greener 
than those of dracocephalus. 

Like the parrot gladiolus, cooperi is Hi 
common on the high semi-arid plateau of 4 ha 
South Africa; and accordingly is well sain. ‘aioaad , , age. 
equipped to withstand heat and drouth. 
It also has large, solid bulbs, which store 
well. ~ 

Gladiolus nanus is another South 4 f : 
African variety which has just been | s@stg ; F 

ef 


“Let me runit 
~4 awhile,mother!” 























recently introduced into the United 4 
States. This variety produces the most ’ a 
beautiful and graceful stems to be found ee ~ he 
in the flower kingdom. On one spray of | 3 
“Peach Blossom” there are often eight to 
ten flowers open at one time and the 
blooms are of a most appealing, waxy i J 
mop color, marked on the lower petals IZ < 
d 





y an attractive geometric — of a 
eeper shade. The flower from this 
variety, when produced in sufficient 
quantities, can be used for many pur- 
poses, particularly by the florist trade. 
Its daintiness will make it very effective 
for corsage or other small floral decora- | 4 
tions. 


Met of the great advances in the de- 
velopment of the gladiolus have 
come about thru the crossing of the wild 
species with the best of the cultivated 
garden varieties. The spotted throated 
Lemoinei type resulted from a crossing 


(4 , gave “ 
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BARKER 


O matter how busy with other things, no matter how hot the day 
nor how hard the and now, yout garden can have the care 
that you know it should have. With BARKER Weeder, Mulcher 
Cultivator it is so easy and takes so little of your time. 
“Finest garden tool I ever 
Used,”"—Mrs. H. C. Brown, 
Bedford, Ia. 
“The same day we got the 


Notice how it breaks up the clods and crusted surface and levels this 

top into a moisture-retaining dust mulch—best cultivation possible. 
In the same operation the rotary . working in combination with 
om egy - Se shake the dirt off and expose 
ir roots to sun. Even. the sprouting weeds not yet up are 

‘ 66 ” BARKER I cleaned the garden, 

thrown out to wither and die. “BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED”. BARKER 1 cleaned the garden, 

have taken 2% days."’—Mabel 

Klos, Glyndon, Minn. 


, 
No stooping or bending over, no chopping, no jerking, no shoving 
down, no strain on the arms or ghowldess Just move along at a com- 
fortable walk. Gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. 
Cuts runners. a minutes is time enough to weed and mulch the 


“Just what I’ve always needed 
in my garden.”"—Mrs. L. M. 


$ ° : hatham, N. J. 
between the Gandavensis strain and the pot aoe De et il ii ras ps wake ‘ee 
; ; ; or thi , free a paid to you. Shows man ye “ —— 
species Gladiolus pepuri-oratus. The blue pictures; ins the construction; tells what seiemens and florists —busy, practical mana- 
varieties were similarly derived from | say; gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. Write to- ge¢re of the home, come 


hundreds of letters ex- 


Gladiolus papilio and the Childsi, and 
Nanceianus varieties from Gladiolus saun- 
dersii. The earliest flowering varieties 
more recently developed, are derived 
from crossings with Gladiolus aurantiacus 


day. Just say, Send free Book and Special Factory-to-User Offer. A 
posteard will. 


do; or use the coupon. 
BARKER MFG. CO. 
Box 232 
David City, Nebraska 


pressing their apprecia- 
tion of this machine. 
Read what they say— 
send for this free book. 









and Gladiolus primulinus and in the face , 5A © =“? 

of such evidence able and well-known | WALUABLE BARKER MFG.CO., Box 232, David City, Nebraska. 

breeders now advise against the further | GARDEN q Bend free book and Special Factory-to-User_Ofter. f 

use of other wild species for crossing. a 

Their reason seems to be sound so far as COCO ERE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EHEEE 0 

it goes. The intercrossing of the best | POSTORTIOE 65 cvccvccccccocccsctcscercsonescssocces ] 
BTATRB. oc ccccccscccvcccesesoccess Rt. & BOR. .ccccccece 


varieties will certainly give aor of 
high average quality, while most of the Soooceseeocomomocs 
offspring from a cross with a wild species 
will partake too much of the character- 
istics of the wild strain to be valuable in 
themselves, but new characteristics not 
found in the garden sort may still be in- 
troduced from the wild kinds as they 
have been in the past. 


The modern garden varieties are the 
result of eighty years’ labor of the hybrid- 
ist in making his selection. As a conse- 
quence seedlings from them are generally 
large flowered, but they have a complex 
sition, being descended from several 
distinct species and their offspring may 
be almost as varied as their ancestry, so 
there is little assurance that even a care- 
ful breeder will get the results he desires 
even by crossing two of the very best and 
most promising varieties. 

_ Further, certain characteristics de- 
rived from one species seem frequently to 








Van Dusen Dwarf Fruit Trees 


DWARF APPLE TREES DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEAR ES DWARF PEACH TREES 
WARF PLUM TREES 


The illustration shows a full grown dwarf Greening Apple from 
which over | 1-4 bushels of apples were picke this fali— 
Send for free catalog to-day and find out why these 
famous Van Dusen Dwarfs both beautify your garden 
= ou plenty of fruit for home use—remember 
weal fruit in half the time and occupy less than 
the eS addition they are much easier to 
plant, much easier to care for and very easy to pick. 
Citeleg describing these Dwarfs, Roses, Shrubs 

an r 


and 
our 
half 


namentals free for the asking. 


Van Dusen Nurseries 


Box F Geneva, N.Y. 
GLADIOLI 


Ciediolus Bulbs DAHLIAS CANNAS 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWER H vigorous, field grown stock at prices you 
Man 











100 bulbs $3.00. 





accompany each other. Varieties with 
several long spikes and many open at 
once are also apt to have their petals 
dark, striped and streaked. These are 
all characteristics of the species Gladiolus 
oppositiflorus, one of the parents of the 
old Gandavensis strain. Distinctive 
throat markings are apt to accompany 





24 bulbs $1.00. No three alike. 
Wide variety. Other combinations, 78 varieties in 
all. Finest bulbs in years. [Illustrated catalog free. 
J.E.FARNSWORTH & CO.,Inc.,Lancaster,Mass. 


ealthy, 
can afford to poy. y fine varieties. Instruc- 
tive Catalog Our Banner Bulbs Grow. 





BULBS === 


friends who flowers. 
Will include , bulb 
Wil inde FREE 





for 10c and names of four 
S.W. PIKE, Seedsman, Box 5, Charlies, Ill. 


RANDOLPH BULB FARM, R. No.1, ALLIANCE, OHIO 
Aster, King Late Bianching 


NNUA 9Bingie; Aeetaturm: King Gotcatules 


Geataasens Cosmos, early autumn; Larkspur 

mized. Following mixed :—Seabiosa, Schisanthus. fe 
ten weeks, Strawflower, Verbena, Pkt. 10 cts. Nasturtium, 
‘dwarf 5 cts. Zinnia, giant howering 15 cts. 60 ct. value for 50 ets 


C. A. PERRY, 4417 Downey. Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 


1926 SEFD, ALL COLORS: 
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ING FROM MAY TO OCTOBER=~ 


To give your garden an unbroken 
sequence of gay, charming focal 
plant this combination of 
three flowering shrubs. Exquisitely 
fragrant, they bloom in colorful 
succession, from Spring until Fall. 


is eS) ER Tecerencren 


The.Lilacs 

May and June 
Best beloved of all the old- 
time shrubs. Exquisite 
flowers heads with unforget- 
able perfume. French Named 
Lilacs 2-3’ high—$1 each; 
5 for $4.50. 


$2.50 


blossoms. 





5 for $4.50. 


Buys this Special Shrub 
: Combination — 
One of each 


Mock Orange 


June into August 
Clustered panicles in profusion, 
waxy white and gold. The 
pervading scent of orange 
Philadelphus Vir- 
ginalis.. Heavy 2-yr. $1 each; 
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August to October 
The shrubby Hollyhock or 


Althea. Your choice of color 
—Purple, Rose, Red, White 
or Striped. Double Altheas 
—Assorted 3-4’ high — 75c 
each; 5 for $3.50. 


Ask for our new Gotaieg, 168 
illustrated pages. Seeds, Plants, 


and Nursery Stock. 





Oldest Departmental Nursery 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. *‘s: 


P. O. BOX 


Painesville, Ohio 












-_ 6% inches around. Quality 
: as good as it is big. Best for 
market—Best for home. Tre- 
mendous producer. Vigorous. 
Healthy. The great, new 
Seugog Strawberry. $2.50 
per doz.: 25 for $4.75: Fifty 
for $9.25: One hundred $18.00 
postpaid. Order now. Sent 
postpaid at planting time. 


SEEDS 
Write for our big 140 Page 
Catalog of Seeds, Planta, 
Shrubs, Bulbs, Monster Straw- 
berries, New Hardy Palms, 
Newest Dahlias, etc. Every- 


Serawbery 


thing sold on a money-back 
guarantee. 


CHILDS’ OWN ROOT 


oSe * BIG FIELD: 


GROWN PLANTS 


Last Forever 
No Running Out 


50c FACH: $1.40 {5 pep $5.00 "ER ROTEN 


Hardy. Bloom this year. Safest 
and Easiest to grow. Order now. 
Shipped at planting time. Select 
from this list. White Killarney, 
Columbia, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Gruss Au Teplitz, Ophelia, Mme. 
Edward Herriot, Mme. Butterfly, 
Sunburst, Chas. K. Douglas Los 
Angeles, Red Radiance, Kaiserin 
Augusta, Victoria, American 
Beauty, Jonkheer J. L. Mock. 


Above 14 for $575. 






















BALDWINS 
Quality Berry Plants 


grown in great quantity on 
Baldwin’s nursery 4 A 
tried and tested, standard varie- 
ties of fruittrees, berry plants, 
and ornamental shrubs are pro- 
> duced underthe most favorable con- 
) ditions in the famous Michigan fruit 
belt, and solddirect to fruitgrowers, 
You save the difference. 


Baldwin 


will be here inthe nursery business 
when your fruit comes into bearing. 
A complete line of fruit and orna- 
menti! stock, Berries brought bet- 
i) ter prices in 1926 than at any time 
during the war or since. There is 
big money in fruit wing now. Big 
descriptive Sales Book in natural! colors 
yours for the asking. Write Tonight. 


“ 0. A. D. BALDWIN 
NURSERY COMP. 
Box 201 
Bridgman, Mich. 
Successors to 
Baldwin- Whitten. 
Ackerman 
Nurseries 





Opportunities caters. 


are better now than ever for the man of moderate means» 
who desires to establish a home on a few acres that will 
insure him a good living in a delightful country. Lands 
are reasonable in price and terms attractive. Crops best 
suited for different localities are well proved. Efficient 
marketing organizations aré at your service. South- 
ern California has a climate you will like—an en- 
jJoyable twelve months open season. There are thou- 
sands of miles of paved roads. Seaside and mountain re- 


sorts offer recreation for everybody. Let me mail you our | 








time — the inf: 


Pemins pete Ws Goh at 
Peace eemert eat 











iliustrated folder containing dependable information on | 


Southern California. C. L. Seagraves, General Coloniz- 
ation Agent Santa Fe Ry..805 Railway Exchange,Chicago 
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the wide-opening, flaring form of the 
Childsi strain. Both of these character- 
istics are derived from the Gladiolus 
saundersi, but the different strains of 
garden varieties have been so inter- 
crossed that most of them can be no 
longer depended on even to perpetuate 
their own general type of flower. 

A hybrid, the offspring of a cross be- 
tween two species, has wrapre? 
within it all of the hereditary possivilities 
of both parents because species breed 
true and transmit to each of their off- 
spring all of their own hereditary tend- 
encies. Thus, such hybrids are as useful 
for crossing as both of the wild parents. 
In fact, they may be more desirable than 
the wild species because of greater vigor, 


| and they are likely to cross more readily 


with the garden varieties. 

Many of these wild species are very 
difficult to grow, but this reason does not 
indicate that they have no value for 
breeding work. The history of our garden 
varieties proves the contrary for Gladiolus 
cruentus, which is so difficult to handle 
that it has died out from cultivation, 
except possibly at a few botanical gar- 
dens, and which has given us Van Fleet’s 
large and vigorous Princeps and a whole 
race of amaryllis flowered varieties. 

About seventy-five years ago the atten- 


| tion of hybridists and botanists was di- 


rected to the possibilities of the gladiolus, 
and about this time a new type, resultant 
from some of the crosses of the South 
African and Asiatic varieties, was named 
the Gandavensis type, after the Belgian 
city of Ghent (Gand), and on coming into 
public notice this variety placed the 
gladiolus among the favorite garden 
flowers, and its popularity rapidly in- 
creased. This was followed by the intro- 
duction of some varieties or species cre- 
ated by Victor Lemoine of Nancy, 
France, and were named the Lemoinii 
and Nanceianus types. Later crossings 
were made by Max Leichtin of Baden- 
Baden, Germany, whose productions 
were purchased by Childs and have since 
been known as the Childsi strain. It is 


' regrettable that no photographs or illus- 


trations are at the present time obtain- 
able of some of these varieties as they 
were grown fifty or seventy-five years 
All of these different strains are 
being used at the present time by hybrid- 
izers in an effort to secure still greater 
results. 


BOUT forty-two years ago A. E. Kun- 

derd, who had formed a great fancy 
for the gladiolus and who was naturally 
a plant breeder, having spent practically 
all his early life among flowers, etc., was 
one of the first in the United States to 
purchase some of the more recent intro- 
ductions, such as Lemoinii, Nanceianus 
and Childsi strains, and a short time later 
he purchased also some of the varieties 
that H. N. Groff of Canada had begun to 
introduce. Mr. Kunderd started in rais- 
ing a few seedlings of his own, having 
become attracted by some slight varia- 
tions in the petals of some of the older 
varieties. Noticing some slightly wavy 
petals, he suspected that this character- 
istic might be due to some of the ancestry 
so he began collecting all the wild species 
of gladiolus that could be obtained in 
England, Holland, ete., and soon located 
a number of species having ruffled petals, 
It then became an easy matter for him to 
produce an entirely new strain, which is 
now known as the Kunderdii strain, and 
which work is still going on. This strain 
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has ruffle-petaled flowers in many colors. 
It has taken “ne of aga trial ane 
experiment to develop this new type, an 
to obtain a stock of bulbs for fe This 
ruffed strain made its first appearance 
about twenty years ago, and it is now 
wn extensively all over the United 
tates. In fact, iolus specialists from 
all parts of the world have made use of 
the Kunderd hybrids to produce their 
own varieties with ruffled form. 

When the yellow flowered species, 
primulinus, was first sent out from South 
Africa, Mr. Kunderd secured some of the 
bulbs which resulted in another strain 
known as the primulinus hybrids, and 
these are grown in both plain and ruffled 
petals. Many of these have produced 
marvelous flowers. 

In the progress of this work one of 
these varieties showed a tendency toward 
having a laciniated petal. These were 
carefully saved for further development, 
and we have at the present time another 
type known as the laciniated species. 

In the year 1912, at Mountain View, 
California, Richard Diener, who is also 
a fancier in growing gladiolus, began 
making crossings of different varieties 
and thru his experiments he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the largest flowered 
types of gladiolus that have ever been 
introduced. These are known as the 
Diener strain, and these also are sold all 
over the world. The first exhibition of 
Diener’s strain ever shown to the public 
was at the World’s Fair in San Francisco 
in 1915. 

Mention must also be made of other 
hybridizers who have been carefully 
working on different strains or different 
types of flowers within the past fifty 
years. Among these are The Austins, 
Prestgard, Dr. Hoeg, Van Fleet; Bur- 
bank, Kemp, Banning and many others. 


[N 1925 another new type of gladiolus was 
introduced at the American Gladiolus 
Society Exhibition in Rochester, which 
created a lot of attention and admiration. 
This new type of flower was originated by 
Sprague and was named “The Orchid” 
on account of its characteristics, it not 
only being orchid shaped but having the 
true Catleya orchid coloring. An illustra- 
tion of this variety is shown in this 
article (page 23). Its long, narrow, 
ruffled, laciniated petals open to a width 
of six to nine inches, with upper in- 
curved petal. 

Thus, I have given to you the descrip- 
tions, characteristics, etc., of the gladiolus 
of four hundred years ago up to the pres- 
ent time, and it will doubtless be of inter- 
est to you to read how selections of the 
thousands of seedlings which are annually 
produced are measured for their quality. 
The American Gladiolus Society thru 
their classification committee, have just 
completed the results of three years’ 
work in testing out several thousand 
varieties of gladiolus, they being of the 
older strains and practically all of the 
newer creations. This work has been so 
simplified that any ordinary person, hav- 
ing an eye for color, symmetry, and some 
pce of the growth of gladiolus as 
it should be, can readily determine the 
correct rating of any variety or type of 
this flower. 

This work is divided into five different 
classes: exhibition, commercial, primu- 
linus grandi. , primulinus, and land- 
scape, in which the following points are 
taken into consideration: color, surface 
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Join the 
Planet Jr. 
Gardeners 


They are the folks who seem always to succeed while others are 
wondering why. They are the ones whose stuff seems charmed, 
against inevitable drought, plant diseases and insect pests. You 
never find them making alibis or excuses. They know their stuff. 


Haven't you generally noticed that these are Planet Jr. gardeners? 
Not because there is any magic in Planet Jr.—but because the ex- 
perienced gardener realizes that superior results usually come with 
superior methods. 


Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes first raised gardening out of 
the drudgery class. They make the most of your gardening hours 
and put a new interest and enthusiasm into planting, hoeing and 
weeding. No matter how many years you have been at it, if you 
haven’t experienced the delight of working with a Planet Jr. Wheel 
Hoe, such as the famous two-wheel No. 12 illustrated, you have 
something to live for. Why not make it this year? 


Write for our popular gardeners manual— 
“Home Gardens—How to ‘Grow What You Eat’”’. 
It’s concise: right to the point. We'll mail it free 
with complete Planet Jr. catalog of seeders, wheel 
hoes and cultivators. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Special- 
ized Field and Garden Implements in the Worid 


Dept. 102-B, 5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


















HUNDREDS 
of Delicious 


Radishes and 


FR Gorgeous Poppies 


ICTURE a garden of beautiful, long stemmed silky 
poppies that will not cost you a cent. Think of sup- 
lying your table with an abundance of big, crisp, de- 
icious radishes also Free. To celebrate our Golden 
Anniversary, we are making this most liberal offer. If you order 
one dollar’s worth of seeds or bulbs from our new catalog, we will 
give you Absolutely Free a big 50c worth of the new Maule Hybrid 
oppy and the new Maule Radish. 


All Maule seeds teem with vigorous healthy life 
Always Maule seeds are Tested, always they are Guaranteed. 
Don’t buy a seed or bulb until you get the New Maule Catalog. 
It is jammed with valuable information that will help 
make your garden more successful. It pictures and pra? be 
more than a thousand of the best bles and we 
flowers. Now is the time to plan your Send — Be 
for our big helpful Free Catalog toda 


¥ SaaS 
a ae. 
Wm. HENRY MAULE CO. S*\) (ar 
172 Maule Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 22% aav\Zag 
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‘When you do want a good lawn mower that 
will really last, ask for it by name - - any 
Pennsylvania Quality brand- and be sure 
of it by seeing the Staytite Handle ~ ~ 


Write for interesting booklet 
How to Have a Fine Lawn" 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 
1634 N 23rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New STAYTITE HANDLE 


LAWN MOWERS 





Nearly every mail brings me letters like the following from 
some of my million customers who are so well pleased with the 
: pO big saving they made that they write and tell me about it. 


4 “I received my P Fence in good order and 
if > have it up. It sure looks good. I couldn’t get as 
fence here for twice what I you. 
en I get ready for more fence, Brown will oS) 
get my order. I am a booster for Brown Fence, HT 
Roy Hunter, Hoopeston, lil. eT 
This year I am offering greater values than ever before Ih mit] 
—the tremendous output of my 3 factories at Cleveland, @&j}/i\j\// 
Ohio, Adrian, Mich. aod Meas 8, Tenn., has enabled me to ; 
reduce manufacturing costs cut prices to bed rock —my 


- DIRECT FROM FACTORY—FREIGHT PAID 


Prices can’t be beat~Brown quality is the best—everzthi teed. QUA 

Send for catalog and see the money I can save you on mee lipten, Beeb LUA, angi (LAe 

and Paints. You good judgment and save big Jae 
BROWN, Presiden: (9) De 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY, Dept. 309 CLEVELAND, OHIO xp 








How to Care for Them.” 14 
L eer" 
45 Cort Street, NeW YORK, N. Y. 
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texture, effectiveness en-masse, size of 
flower, form of flower, length of stem, 
fiorescence, number open, facing of bloom, 
spacing of bloom, attachment of florets 
to stem, harmony, keeping quality. And 
what are termed field points are as follows: 
foliage, vigor, productiveness, bulb pro- 
duction, cormel production, earliness, 
precocity, length of blooming period 
ability of stem to support bloom, and 
plant resistance to wind. 

For all of these characteristics a cer- 
tain number of points are given, color in 
all instances predominating. The total 
number of points the highest could attain 
would be one hundred, but this is perfec- 
tion and as perfection has not yet been 
attained they have set the scale so that 
any new variety, in order to get honor- 
able mention or be really worthwhile, © 
must score eighty points for commercial 
purposes and ninety for exhibition pur- 
poses, and there are very few of the new 
introductions that are brought out an- 
nually that can reach this score. 


The society has also issued what they 
term a color classification, which will be 
used extensively at the flower shows in 
order that the judges may properly class 
each color that is entered for competition. 
For instance, in the pure pink family they 
would class all of the light tints of spec- 
trum red which do not have the violet 
hue of rose-pink nor the orange hue of 
salmon pink, leaving a wide scope of 
different shades, tints and hues of this one 
color. In following this system it is com- 
paratively easy to place correctly any 
variety in its proper class. 


| fe order to make this article complete 
I amsure many readers will be pleased to 
learn how the crossings we have spoken 
of are made. We cannot go deep into the 
laws of hybridizing; the method em- 
ployed in pollenizing or crossing different 
varieties or species of gladiolus is so 
simple that almost anyone can do it, and 
the pleasure of growing these seedlings 
and finding so many different specimens 
among them when they come into bloom 
is so interesting that it will repay anyone 
for trying it. 

The crossing of two distinct species 
will produce true hybrids. The crossing of 
a species and a variety reproduce what 
are termed dilute hybrids, or secondary 
crosses. The crossing of two varieties are 
simply cross breeds, or mongrels. But 
the word hybrid sounds better than cross 
breed, or mongrel, and we all prefer to 
make use of it, even tho we know the 
term hybrid is somewhat erroneous and 
misleading. 

The t majority of growers labor 
under the delusion that the crossing of 
the gladiolus is a very difficult thing, and 
that none but those who have had special 
instruction by a skilled plant breeder can 
possibly orm the work successfully. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. Any- 
one with an ordinary knowledge of the 
sexual organs of the flower can learn the 
mechanical part of the work in a few 
minutes, but time, careful study, and 
close observation, and plenty of it, will 
be required before anyone will become a 
skillful and successful plant breeder. Gen- 
erally speaking, no one but they who are 
interested enough in the work to think 
and plan 365 days in the year will ever 
accomplish much. To be a successful 
plant breeder one must be a dreamer; he 
must be able to visualize and see in his 


mind’s eye the flower of his dream, and 
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must have an intimate knowledge of his 
work, and breeding stock to enable him 
to select the parents that will give him the 
flower of his dreams. Our dreams are not 
always realized in the first crosses by any 
means; years may elapse before our 
dreams become a reality, but with per- 
sistence and patient waiting, sooner or 
later our dream will materialize, and the 
satisfaction one experiences from the 
materialization of his dream more than 
compensates for all the years of patient 
waiting and labor bestowed upon it. 
Selecting Breeding Stock 

When selecting breeding stock it is 
always well to bear in mind that it is 
easier to transmit weakness to the off- 
spring than strength. Therefore, none 
but the most vigorous varieties should 
ever be used in breeding. However, there 
are times when it is impossible to procure 
two vigorous parents for a certain cross 
we have to make, and one of them has to 
be a weakling. In cases of this kind, 
always cross the stronger on the weaker 
variety, as the pollen parent usually in- 
fluences the strength and character, and 
to a very great extent the colors of the 
resulting seedlings. In crossing the plain 
petaled and ruffled varieties together, 
—— use the ruffled variety as the 

en parent. 

ae breeding for lavenders, mauves, 
purples, etc., the seed parents may be 


white, pink and réd, as well as the existing | 


varieties of lavenders, purples, etc. None 
other will give as large a percentage of 
good lavenders, mauves, etc.,°as the 
variety Baron Hulot. The color of this 
variety is so pronounced that its influence 
is often traceable thru several suceeeding 
generations. In the breeding for whites 
use the strongest and best of the several 
varieties obtainable, cross them together, 
and on any vigorous light pink variety 
you happen to have in your collection. 
One is almost as certain to get a good 
white by crossing a light pink with white 
as we are to get them by crossing two 
whites together, and in some cases the 


chances are in favor of the pink and white. | 
In the breeding for pink, light lavender | 


and white may be used both ways, with 
equally good results, and the best of the 
existing varieties of pinks of different 
strains are recommended to be used to- 
gether. 

For salmons, use light yellow and pink 
together, both ways; for o shades 
cross the yellow and scarlet shades to- 
ape! ; and for neutral se ip - shades, 
use colors as opposed toeach other as 
sible. For example, if it is wished to breed 
for smoky es, use lavender and red, 
both ways; for yellow use only the best 
yellows of the existing strains, including 
primulinus hybrids; for pastel shades, no 
other will give as many good ones as the 
primulinus and its hybrids. To be suc- 
cessful and at the same time keep up the 
vigor of the breeding stock, new varieties 
of different strains from other breeders 
must be added from time to time, to use 
with your own. Otherwise, your breeding 
stock, thru inbreeding, will so deteriorate 
that very few of the seedlings will give a 
tall spike of bloom, and while there will 
be a goodly percentage that will give good 
bloom, many of them will be dwarf with 
but few blooms to the spike. New blood 
must be added every’ year or two, or the 
improvement in your strain cannot long 
be continued. 

On clear days, the flower will be recep- 


Continued on page 90 
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You will never realize how easy it is to make 
$500 to $1200 or even $2500 EXTRA CASH each 
year from STRAWBERRIES until you send for 
my money-making Berry Book and get the facts. 

$500 to $1200 may seem like a lot of money to 
make from just one acre of STRAWBERRIES, 
but it actually is easy when you know how. 


T. J. Wilson of Iowa has picked and sold 9,600 
Quarts per acre for several years. Figure that out 
at 20c per quart. W.R. Randall of Illinois made 

“at the rate of $1900 per acre. Z. Chandler of Ore- 
gon made $4,390 in 5 years from less than one 
acre. H. A. Wysong of Indiana made $1200 from 
only % acre. H. L. Mulford, of N. Y., made $468 
from one-third acre. Then look at the men and 
reports on the right. No room for more reports 

here, but plenty more in my book. 


Will Make More Money 
Than 40 Acres of Common Crops 


.” These folks are just average men and 
women like you}*—but they had the ambition to make MORE 
MONEY ,—so they sent for my Book. 
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A compliment 
to your guests 


NY woman may well be proud 
A to offer her guests the use of a 
bathroom which contains a Church 
Sani-White Toilet Seat—the bath- 
room luxury everyone can afford. 
The toilet seat is the one fixture that 
can “make or break” a bathroom. 
A dark-colored, cracked or old toilet 
seat is far from pleasing. 


Church Seat adds beauty 


The Church Sani-White Toilet Seat 
adds new beauty toany bathroom. It 
is a surprise and a pleasure tosee what 
a difference it makes in the appear- 
ance of the room. 

Its pure white surface is an ivory- 
like sheathing, as easy to keep clean 
as porcelain. It won’t crack, split, 
wear off or change color. You your- 
self can easily put one on any toilet 
in a few minutes with an ordinary 
pair of pliers. 

Telephone or visit your neighbor- 
hoot plumbing store today. They 
can supply you. 


Send for free book 


Clip and mail the coupon below for 
free copy of, “An Easy Way to 
Make a Bathroom More Attractive”, 
and free sample of Sani-White 
Sheathing. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Q-6, Holyoke, Mass. 

FOR SALE AT ALL PLUMBING STORES 


Church #22 


sani «white er or architect. 


@ eats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME 
ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


If are intendi 

so belld abeme 
tear this advertise- 
ment out and give 





C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
Dept. Q-6, Holyoke, Mass. 


| plese 

| on at your book, "An Basy" ay to Make o'pathe | 
tooms ore = *, and a free sample of Sani- 

| TR sda viwne reac reese iis ceseocievdenteths | 
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SAmong Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


OUR GARDEN 

Our yard is 35x40, one-third of which is lawn, but 

out of this space we have had since May 9th (when 

we picked our first bouquet for a friend, to October 

2nd, when we really picked our last bouquet) one 
h forty-one bouquets. 

en this summer consisted of 


he asters, 
calendulas, columbines, cosmos, daisies (the English 


or button daisy), forget-me-nots, gladiolus, iris, 
on td nasturtiums, marigolds, phlox, 
ver- 


lilies of the 
nsies, petunias, roses, stock, sweet sca 
nas and sinnias—all of t 


ue. We had six 
plants of tomatoes, which did 
be pa netting about pee dozen, 
of whic pened cutting as 
soon as they owell lana htiie- 
ing color. Many of our friends 
who had larger and better facili- 
ties did not get a ripe tomato. 
we in five different 
places (one up the wall of the 
garage) scarlet runners, which 
were not only a thing of beau 
when all out, but gave frien 
and ourselves twenty good feasts. 
Is there anything lovelier than 
rich, juicy, fresh young beans? 
Two sides of our garden get 
only morning sun, and I think 
for two amateurs doing the work, 
it has yielded very well. One of 
the rose bushes — a red like a 
Richmond — had in the month of 
July thirty buds, all of which 
came to maturity. In August it 
again bloomed, this time having 
ten blossoms, perha not as 
large as those in July but equally 
as sweet. Our nasturtiums, too, 
were wonderful, and blossomed 
right up to frost on October 18th. 
One day in September I picked 
three | bunches, and next da 
one would not have thought 





blossoms have dared show themselves. The flowers 
will last longer if the jars are then placed in a north 
window and they will give the effect of sunshine in an 
otherwise sunless room. Sometimes these sprays will 
root in water as do the pussy willows and may be set 
out into the und A wees gardening is O Eeice A 
golden bush of forsythia, or an untrimmed of 
it, planted on a sheltered southeastern slope, is a 
ong | weneirous beauty in the early springtime.— 
. M. B., Pa. 


A BETTER HOMES AND 
; GARDENS CLUB ; 
am sen you some pic- 
tures of  nmnny around the 
pipe shop of the Viscose Corpora- 
=e of ten et (makers 
of rayon). Your paper is respon- 
sible for these flower beds for as 
it happens fifteen of the twenty- 
two pipefitters and helpers are 
subscribers to Better Homes and 
Gardens. One picture is shown 
on following page. 

The company recently built a 
permanent shop with concrete 
walks leading into doors and were 
going to fill in between with cin- 

ers, We asked the officials of the 
company to allow us to plant 
some flowers around the shop. 
They od to this, and so in- 
stead of cinders they filled in the 
space with good rich dirt, then 
we set out to see what we could 
do. We began by ing four 
large eight-foot mounds for flower 
beds and then a flower next 
to the building, doing all this 
work on our own time, mornings 
and noons, After preparing these 
beds the fellows brought in dif- 
ferent kinds of plants and soon 

flower were giving pleas- 
ure to all the employees (there 
are in all about 5, employees). 


taken one blossom. hat We have been complimented on 

joy is a onal Joy for you, for EHC ae - rons — nave been os 

our nei rs, for all your isies i '. H. C’s. gar in of questions about 
Kiends, and what joy to be able Deitstes tm 8 lanting and the like—H. V. R., 
to share it and spread it around, ‘irginia. 
giving pleasure to many people who perhaps are con- —_ 

ined in an office all week, and never get a chance to A NOTE FROM CALIFORNIA 
see a flower. Many a person we have made happy I become more of a devotee to os gee magazine 
this summer with our little tokens of regard.—E. H. & all the time. It is so perfectly sui to the needs 


Montreal. 


INDOOR BLOOM 


Any time after New Year’s, or perhaps before, 
one may cut off sprays of forsythia, or golden bell, 
and ~ them into jars of water in a sunny window 
and rewarded soon by swelling buds, which later 
will burst into yellow bloom long before the outdoor 


of the average gardener and homemaker. I think you 
must all be very alert to keep so much fine material 
before us every month. I am my own gardener for the 
most part. I have a v large place but I love the 
work and wish that I more time to devote to it. 
Our home is in a large lumber camp town and is situ- 
ated on a hillside, so I have no monotony of level 
ground. 

I am very fond of growing things from slips anc 








J.L. Mountier of Peoria, Illinois sends these two pictures of his garden taken 14 
months apart. We wonder if all these neighbors helped or if they just looked on 
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4 Rooms—4 Plans $ 


All Material Readi-cut 


ooms—3 Plans $ 


als Readi-cut 


7 Rooms—3 Plans $ 
All Materials — Readi-cut 


LRA i 


7 Rooms—4 Plans $ 


All Materials — Readi-cut 


7 Rooms 
All. Material 


You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save feur profits on the 
‘lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 

; All lumber cut-to-fit, high- 
Price Includes est grade interior wood- 
work, siding, flooring, wifidows, doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing. Completé ‘instructions and drawings are also furnished. 


pale arrival of complete materials is guaranteed. We pay the freight 
destination on all Houses, Summer Cottages and Garages. 


Tim SAVE 18% wastz = 30% cost 


le best way to cut your cost is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin 


Ps caumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used, 


Syst#m ‘prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. 


cept. 

we do, 
)Aladdin'’s 21 Years’ Success 

is proof,that you can do as thou- 
sands of Other home builders do 
every yeat—save from $200.00 to 
$800.00 by building an Aladdin 
Home. The savings, after building 
a small home, will add more to your 
happiness than the luxuries of a 
big home. Aladdin has made 
it possible for the family of moder- 
ate means to own a warm, strong 
home at a very low cost. There is an 
Aladdin near you wherever you live. 
Goand seeone. SAVE money, time andan- 
noyance by ordering all materials from one 


reliable manufacturer. The FREE catalog 
gives all facts. Send coupon for it today. 


SEND COUPON For FREE Cata 


home, garage or summer cottage that you will like. 


The ALADDIN COMPANY 


{tity production of standard designs allows us to quote the very low prices 


a Cost of Nimber is reduced 18 per cent, cost of labor is reduced 30 per # 
Still maintain the High Quality materials Aladdih Homes are noted for. 


‘Aladdin Certified Lumber 


Aladdin homes are all built of 
beautiful, clear siding, clear flooring, 
clear interior woodwork, and sound, 
strong framing. You get the finest 
quality of materials obtainable. They 
are permanent, year ’round houses, 
and are not portable or sectional in 
any sense. They are just like any 
other architect-designed, contractor- 
built homes in your neighborhood, 
and are warm in winter. Our blue 
prints and instructions make it easy 
for anyone familiar with tools to 
erect an Aladdin. We guarantee safe ar- 
rival. of complete materials and PAY 
THE FREIGHT to destination. 

You will be sure to find In 
the Aladdin Catalogues the 
Address coupon to nearest mill and mail TODAY. 

BAY CITY 

MICHIGAN 


Also Mills and Offices: Wilmington, N.C., Portland, Ore., Toronto, Ont. 











FREE 


Send ENe irises’ 


Summer 
Cottages 


We furnish the same 
high quality of materi- 
als for our summer cot- 

tages as we do for 


mer cottage mark 
the coupon for our 
special catalog of 27 


Coupon 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY (address nearest mill). 
Bay City, Mich. — Wilmington, N. C. — Portland, Ore. 
Please send me your FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 132. 
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what I do not use I give away. Have many climbing 
roses which are large now, t I have grown from 
slips. The weed question is a serious one with us, as 
we have so much wild country all around and it keeps 
us busier fighting them than it does most city om 
ers. All of the vegetation here is rank as we have a 
climate suitable to rowing almost anything. Come 
and see our lovely Humboldt county on the northern 
coast of California. It is worth seeing. 

, Continue your chummy homemaking ine 
and be a “spring tonic’’ to many others as you always 
are to me.—Mrs. C. 8. S., California. 





A Better Homes and Gardens Club of the Vis- 


cose Corporation, Roanoke, Va. 





OUR SOUTHERN GARDENS 

We brothers and sisters of the su South are 
more than pleased that Ket.er Homes and Gardens has 
added a leaf to the and made room for us 
around the sumptuous board. : 

While the North is warmly covered from winter's 
killing blasts, Dixie is rousing from her short nap to 
prepare for the beauties of spring. Still the days are 
short and cold and our gardens are for the most part 

We are glad of the pansy bed and the row o 
sweet pee which we put in so carefully last fall. 
How their green leaves, showing up thru the ligh 
mulch, cheer and help us to remem! that spring- 
time is really not far off! The hollyhocks, too, and 
poppies are brave, and the dear little violets are 
almost ready to bloom. We know that our crocus, 
— and other bulbs are waiting just below the 
surface to surprise us some glad soon day. 

Perhaps many of us are starting new gard 
Unless we have already done so we should transp! 
our shrubs and bushes as early as — 
roses, and in transplanting them I dig cs 
good distance from the roots so as not to injure 
roots. [pane back dhe top to o fow tonne 
have them only ten or twelve inches long. The hole 
for setting them should be large and . Roses do 
best in a clay soil. In the bottom of 


o- > 











the rootlets out ety and holding the bush in thé 
center of the hole, 

roots. Pack well. Pour in a bucket of water and when 
the water has soaked in, finish filling hole 
soil, pecking is well. 

And let’s vy come grape meniins, I 
the South the “Land of the eee ee Because 
it is so common in our southern w we may often 
overlook its real beauty, but it is one of our most 
valuable flowering show, It blooms so young and 
its flowering season is so long that we cannot afford 
to be without it. Two little twigs which I put in last 
spring were covered with flowers in summer. And 
home would hardly seem like home to me without a 
mimosa, for as a child I played ‘neath the shade of 
the lacy leaves and fragrant pink broom-like 
of the old mimosa in our backyard. 

And as we gather round the cheerful fire in the 
evening, let us spend a few hours planning our ens 
and studying the seed catalogs. Let the children help 
select the flowers for next summer, and they wi 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Giet to help pent nnd case fer them. My girls love 
the dear little portulacas, with their sunny faces. 
Memory makes it especially dear to them for a dear 
little sister who has gone before us to the “Land of 
No Return” loved it too, and would come in with her 
hands full of the merry “‘roses,” saying ‘“‘Woses, 
Mama, put "em in water.” A bed of them last sum- 
mer made every morning bright with their varied 
colors. It is a dainty little border plant, and one that 
is very easily grown. I like dusty miller for a border 
plant too, and it is a perennial, which is of course an 
advantage. 

By all means have some petunias. They grow so 
easily and bloom so freely and they always reseed 
themselves if you give them half a chance. And have 
you noticed that when you plant assorted colors near 
each other their seedlings bear blossoms of all colors 
and markings? The seed of these can be saved, too. 

Cosmos, ragged robin, balsam, sunflowers—the list 
is almost endless. And then the children usually select 
some odd flower to add to the assortment—*“‘To see if 
it will be like the picture.” In this way we make new 
friends for our flower garden. 

We will want some vines for porches, fences and 
trellis. etre Lope are lovely, and the cypress 
vine is beautiful both in foliage and flower. Many of us 
like the kudzu vine for a quick dense shade. The 
roots of this plant may be put out now. In setting 
it dig a hole large enough to spread the roots out 
evenly. Water freely, and when the water has soaked 
in, —_ the soil firmly about the reots. The crown, 
or bud, should be covered about one inch with soft 
soil. Once started it will grow every year, and will 
make a heavy growth in one season. 

I can y wait for the weather to grow warm so 
I can begin my flower beds!—Mrs. C. M. B., Alabama. 


LEARNING THE WILDFLOWERS 

When I read the October issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens I saw the little article about the closed gen- 
tian. Then one day when I was in the woods I saw 
one of its plants and I wee co grateiyl to your mage 
zine for ing it possible for me to identify it. 
took it w ully and have planted it in our garden. 
—Mrs. G. B., Michigan. 

















H. M. Fleming of Seattle sends his interpre- 
tation of “Dad's day off” 


LIKES THE EDITORIALS 


I am very much pleased over the editorials and the 
talks in “Across the Editor’s Desk.” It seems to me 
that these inspirational talks are even more important 
than articles on building homes—even tho a good 
home is a wonderful blessing. We are io popes that 
the time is soon coming when, as Harold Wright 
ee Fading io Caaniiien "tah te eae 

me ; were 
more talks on Tee © ban Shane coments & a2. whet 
things go to make a ome experiences 
of those who have been learning how to get the most 
out of life-—Mrs, E, K., Washington. 


Who wouldn’t like to spend a summer here—or winter either for that matter? Home of W. H, 
Allen, Massachusetts subscriber 
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Free 
Book 


Tells how you can 
have running water 
under pressure ata 
few cents per day. 
Today—send cou- 
pon below for this 
valuable book! 


Giving children 
better health 


beeps doctor will tell you that lack 
of city sanitation gravely perils farm 
children. He will tell you that pumping 
and carrying water drains heavily on the 
health of suburban and farm women. 


How different is the home equipped 
with a Fairbanks- Morse Home Water 
Plant. You step from the refreshing 
bath to the convenient kitchen where 
running water speeds the meals and 
lightens drudgery. Your laundry tubs 
fill quickly. An indoor toilet stops those 
dangerous trips outside. Saves the chil- 
dren from typhoid. 


Running water 
at less than city rates! 


For two generations the Fairbanks- 
Morse Company has built quality pump 
and electrical equipment, up to the size 
used in big city pumping stations. 

The F-M Home Water Plant is truly 
a home plant. Itoperates quietly. Needs 

——~ OQ scarcely any at- 
tention. Costs Jess 
than any in its 
class. It actually 
gives you running 
water under pres- 
sure at less than 
city rates! There is 
2 Fairbanks-Morse 
water plant for 
every need—engine 
or electric drive— 
120 to 5000 gallons 
per hour capacity. 





matic Blectrte Home 
Water Plant 
Factory cash prices $84.75 up. If you 
prefer not to pay cash, there is the 
Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 
Fairbanks-Morse "Every Line 
Products a Leader” 





Branches and Service Stations 
ing Every State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME WATER. PLANTS 


go oe | 
LAO : _ FAIRBANKS, MORSE&CO. 
40 Dept. 8-2, 9008.Wabash Ave., Chicago | 
é Please send your free 32-page Home | 
Water Service Book to 


Name 





Address 

My source of water supply is: 

OLake OSpring (Stream D DeepWell 
0 Shallow Well OCistern 


om ae aw aw aw ase = ow an ew we 
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And that’s 


Imagine what would happen 
to glass, cloth or any fragile 
material if you did this to it! 


But that’s CEL-O-GLASS. It’s 
unbreakable! Flexible. Highly 
translucent and light in weight. 
Absolutely weatherproof. Use it 
and you'll never again have to 
replace broken windows. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


Use it for your poultry house 
sides, doors and windows...and 
raise healthier, sturdier chicks. 
Makes them grow faster and lay 
more eggs. 


Be sure to get genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS. Cheap substitutes cost 
you more in the end. If your 
dealer does not carry CEL-O- 
GLASS, send us your order and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for instructive folder No. 90 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Name Changed from 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y, 












CEL-O-GLASS! 
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The Evolution of the Gladiolus 


Continued from page 85 


tive about 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
the crossing may be carried on from that 
hour until the close of the day, and even 
into the second day, if necessary, with en- 
tire success, as it is very seldom the 
gladiolus will self-pollenize until well into 
the second day after the flower opens. In 
the fresh flower the pistils stand some 
little distance above the stamens and do 
not come in contact with each other 
until the second day, and in some varie- 
ties not until the third day; until this 
contact is made the flower cannot self- 
pollenize. Therefore, if, for any reason, 
the crossing cannot be done the day the 
flower opens, it can be accomplished with 
entire success the following day. Very 
often rain interferes with the work, and 
it will have to be delayed until the second 
day after the flower opens. 

I am well satisfied the cross polleniza- 
tion of the blooms very seldom occurs 
from pollen being carried by the wind. 
The pollen of the gladiolus is rather 
coarse and heavy, and when dislodged 
from the stamen it falls to the ground and 
soon becomes sterile. 


Saving Pollen 


To make sure of always having an ade- 
quate supply of good pollen on hand when 
wanted, we find it a good plan to cut two 
or three spikes of bloom of the varieties 
we wish to use pollen from, and stand 
them in water in a shed or other like 
place, where nothing will disturb them. 
The pollen is always in the very best 
condition for use the second day after 
the flower opens. We believe the flowers 
on the lower half of the spike give the 
best pollen. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘Does 
the bearing of a crop of seed weaken the 
bulb or prevent the formation of bulb- 
lets?”’? We have not observed that it does, 
and believe the bearing of a crop of seed 
has no deteriorating effect on the bulb 
whatever. If it did have, nature would 
have provided some other method for 
the perpetuity of the species. 

[Editor’s Note—If you are interested 
in the work of The American Gladiolus 
Society, we will be very glad to forward 
any communications to Mr. Davis.] 





A bird bath designed by J. F King, Carthage, 


Missouri 
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GLASS CLOTH is the chea: and peeeeans 
for hot beds. Costs a fraction as much ply 








grew 
SPECIAL Send $5.00 for big roll 45 #¢. Jong 
TRIAL OFFER Feeder 


you do not find 
itbetter than or any substitute, returnit and 
glass vy : awe 


refund your money. sense > 
with Plants and Baby Chicks,”* with each order. Catal 
ilustr quest. (Many dealers sel) Giass Cloth 


TURNER BROS, w2intes:."Sts. Dept, 075 








ne’ Yam O).4 4 ahs 


Hot Atr 
INCUBATOR 


Here’s an all-metal machine 
noted for large hatches of strong, 
healthy chic Easy and eco~ 
nomical to operate; equipped with 
Oakes air cooled lamp and auto- 
matic regulator. Made in 60-egg 
and 100-egg sizes—priced unusual- 
ly low! her Oakes products in- 
clude feeders, fountains and hovers 


—all extra quality at moderate 
prices. Insist on genuine Oakes pro- 
ducts at your local dealer’s or write 
today for big, free catalog 

containing valuable 

poultry information. 








30 Days Trial 


gi MO bes lacubator 390 
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Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


New Edition! 80 of information on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, culling of hens,ete. Tells how to teep chick- 
ens healthy and make them pay. Whether a beginner or 

fessional, Conkey’s Book is worth dollars to you. 
cents in stamps to pay postage. 
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The garage forms one side of the coop 


Our City-Lot Poultry House 


Y husband provided me a place to 

keep a few Coss without putting up 

a separate building on our lot, details of 

which I thought could be used by other 
readers of Better Homes and Gardens. 

Our lot is 50x150 feet and after allow- 
ing space taken up by lawns, driveway, 
garage and the house itself, it does not 
leave any more room than is needed for 
vegetables and the flower garden. Fur- 
thermore, I did not think it would look 
well to add another building toour'smalllot. 

I wanted to keep six or eight hens so I 
designed this structure, which is neat in 
appearance and provides some features 
not found in every henhouse, to be built 
at the rear of our garage. The garage is 
16 feet wide, so 1. figured that a space 
16x5 or a total of 80 square feet would 
give ample room. The coop is divided into 
two parts, both floors being cemented. 
Dirt is shoveled in to cover the cement 
floors so the hens do not need to step 
on the cold cement but always have a dirt 
scratching floor. Every few weeks one of 
my boys shovels this dirt out and spreads 
it on the garden. If necessary, the hose 
can be turned on the cement floor before 
fresh dirt is put in. The dirt which is 
taken out is, of course, fine fertilizer. 

One part of the coop is used for the 
scratching pen and one part for the roost 
pen. A muslin frame can be lowered at 
the rear of the roost pen but the scratch 
pen is open except for one-inch mesh wire 
on both outer sides. One window in the 
rear of the garage was cut into a door 
which makes it convenient when feeding 
time comes because the grain and mash 
are kept in the garage. 

One good feature is the ventilator. 
It opens from the inside and provides 
plenty of air on hot days. To make this 
ventilator I had the last roof board put 
on with hinges so that it will swing up. 

Altogether we are pleased with this 
neat, adequate chicken house. Building 
it on the rear of the garage, the expense 
was small because only three sides were 
necessary.—Mrs. E. F. E., New York. 





Delphinium seed often fail to sprout if 
they are not entirely fresh, so I use this 
method: 

“Soak delphinium seed, no matter how 
old, ina damp rag for four or five days, and 
then sow them. They will come up within 
a week after sowing. Do not allow the 
rag to become dry during the soaking 
process.’ 

I had some seed bought last year, which 
would make them approximately two 
years old, and after soaking them four 
days, over 90 percent came up within a 
week. This is by far the best stand of 
plants I have had in many years’ experi- 
menting, so pass the tip on if it is worth- 
while.—S. T. C., North Carolina. 
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Fro’ against leg weakness 

Morse, for 45 years Goneuteing 
Chemist of Connecticu 
gratulations are due you. Your state- 
ments I heartily corroborate because the 
Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate FLEX- 
O-GLASS make hens healthful, chemi- 
cally active. and increase oxygenating 


Ideal for childrens play house 
because Ultra-Violet Rays 
stimulate Vitamin D to over- 
come child’s aching lege— 
rickets. 


“Believe 
(FLEX-O-GLASS) far 
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SPECIAL TRIAL 


E We will send you 
15 yards of 
FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35% 


it says: “Con- 
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shall recommend it to others doing 
ou sure have a winner.”’ 


FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO. 


1451 N. CICERO AVE., Dept. 114, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pos 
roll covers scratch — 9x15 fe 
house windows, poe Ry 
after 


a wide and 45 feet long. 

e prepaid, for $5.00.This 
(size for 300 chicks) or 
poultry, barn or 
porches, storm doors etc. | 
LEX-O-GLASS gives more warm 

thful light than glass, or if it isn’t made ons 
stronger, better cloth base and more durable than other 
materials, send it back and your money will be 
refunded. You take no risk. Order direct from the factory 
and save money. Use Guarantee Coupon below, which 
is backed by by $1000 deposited in the Pioneer Bank, 
Chicago. Send $9.50 tor 30 yds, if you wish larger trial 
roll. Orders filled in 24 hours. FREE catalog on request 
contains valuable poultry information. 


precceee=«=: MAIL ne COUPON NOW eed eeteielon Y 
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BED. 
Yes sir, we have them. 
well matured Statel 
high uction. 








BABY CHICKS Trop coe ne more. 
feted by expert irsinel and uence by 
Poultry Department, Ohio State University. 

WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 





Tells about our ligreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. rite today. Our 1 prices right. 
Mott Natehing & Breeding Ce. Bex 52 Gibsonburg, Ohio 








2. Bargains in Baby Chicks — Steck — 
ren ot Walouble Cotalog FREE. 
per Be by 17, Center Hall, Pa. 


Ohio Accredited Chicks trina ty Sacer conned 


gy 





and authorised by Ohio State Univ » Quality guaranteed by thi, 
inspection. Order direct. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Send for our 
cireular and price list. Shows prize winning stock. Write today. 
NEWARK ACCREDITED BATCHERY, E. W. Kemnitzer, Prop. 
90 Prospect St. Newark. Ohio 


rn 
Send only $1.00 and — 
the rest after you see ks. Pure- 
bred oeek selected Wels expert 
ite today. 
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made good 
as new/ 


Wie you fill a crack or hole with 
Rutland Patching Plaster, the wall 
looks as good as new. And the patch is as 
lasting as the wall itself. 


Rutland Patching Plaster will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris shrinks. It’s easier to use 
than plaster of paris because it does not 
get hard or “‘set” instantly. Comes in handy 
cartons. You just add water and apply. 


Paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores sell it. If 
your dealer hasn't Rutland, 
we will mail a pac 
direct and you can pay the 

tman 30c. plus postage. 

utland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. J-17, Rutland, Ver- 


mont. 





Patching Plaster 


unshine 
Clothes Drier 
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Turns in the breeze 
each piece an equal c 
ine Dries entire 


wiveslike its mony 


of space Hawi 
sind lugstvated folder Bet 
™~_ IOWA GATE COMPANY 


Cedar Falls tows "4 


‘The handiest thing in my kitchen’ 

~ 4 That’s what you'll say! It’s what Louise 
Bennett Weaver, household consultant, 
writes us about the CAKE SAFE. 
Made of polished aluminum in two parte—plate 
to hold cake, cover to protect it, with handle for 
carrying. Keeps cake in perfect condition. Handy 
for picnics, basket suppers, etc. res of uses 

around kitchen. A wonderful gift. 

tb CAKE Write for de criptive circular or, bet- 
4 SAFE ter still, send for your CAKE SAFE 

today on our trial offer at 

SPECIAL REDUCED PRICE 
to Better Homes and Gardens readers, 
only $3.75 postpaid. Send check or 
money order, or specify C.O.D. Full 
satisfaction guaranteed. If you aren’t 
delighted, money refunded at once. 
Write today. 

IDEAL CAKE SAFE CO. 
809 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
AGENTS: Write for details at once, 
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Ofhe (Yook:s Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its vein dupande upon the 


help of every good 
unpubli 


Pineapple Pie 


3 egg yolks 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of sweet cream 

1 small can Co preted pineapple 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch or flour 
1 tablespoonful of butter 


Beat the egg yolksslightly, add all other 
ingredients, and cook in a deuble boiler 
until thick. Fill 2 baked crusts with this 
mixture, and spread with meringue made 
of the 3 whites of eggs and 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Brown in a slow oven (300 
degrees).—Mrs. L. C. P., Arkansas. 


Italian Veal Chops 


44 teaspoonful of salt 
3 tableepoonfuls of four 
6 veal chops 
nfuls of fat 

1 cupful of canned tomato 

1 small bay leaf 

2 whole cloves 

1 green pepper, finely chopped 

Mix together the salt, paprika and 
flour. Trim 6 veal chops and rub this 
dry mixture into them. Heat the fat and 
brown the chops in it quickly on both 
sides. Next, pour over the meat the 
canned tomato, bay leaf, cloves and green 
pepper. Cover closely and simmer for 
one hour. Have ready plain boiled maca- 
roni or spaghetti. When ready to serve, 
spread the macaroni or spaghetti on a 
large platter, arrange on it the veal 
chops, and pour over all the gravy, add- 
ing water to it if necessary.—Mrs. A. A. 


K., New Jersey. 
Baked Celery and Cheese 


Wash celery, cut into inch lengths, 
cover with boiling water, slightly salted, 
and simmer until tender. Drain, and to 
the liquor add enough white stock to 
make 2 cupfuls in all. Cook 4 table- 
spoonfuls of flour in 4 tablespoonfuls of 
butter, pour in the liquid gradually, stir 
and cook until smooth. Season with 
pepper and salt, then add the celery to- 
gether with 4 cupful of grated cheese. 
Turn into a buttered baking dish, cover 
with buttered crumbs and bake at 450 
degrees until delicately brown.—Mrs. 
E. M. C., Illinois. 


Everyday Salad 


By keeping constantly on hand a sup- 
ply of salad ingredients in a corner of the 
refrigerator reserved for them, we have 
used daily a considerable quantity of 
wholesome raw vegetables with the ex- 
penditure of a minimum of time—an im- 
portant item in a busy little household 
like ours. A bottle of at least one kind of 
dressing is kept with them. This and the 
large plate containing such vegetables as 
are already prepared are placed on the 
kitchen table, whose porcelain top is an 
admirable place for slicing if the quantity 
is too small fo bother with the food chop- 
per. Each plate is prepared separately as 
each vegetable is chopped. It is easy to 
vary the contents of the plates to suit 
individual tastes. We use whatever vege- 
tables are available. We keep supplied 
with cabbage, onions, raw carrots (they 


cook in our family. 
recipes. We will pay for every one 


in your favorite 


are good blended with several other v 
tables even if you do not like them ordi- 
narily), mangoes, apples and tomatoes. 
Sometimes cucumbers, celery, and various 
left-over cooked vegetables are used, 
occasionally a hard-cooked egg or two. 
A few small pieces of pineapple are a par- 
ticularly delicious addition, when a slice 
or two remains from yesterday’s dessert. 
Nutmeats, grated cheese, pimentos, and 
chopped dates help out, particularly 
when fresh vegetables are harder to get. 
Lemon juice and a bit of sugar are an 
occasional substitute for dressing. — 
M. N. B., Kansas. 


Beef a la Mode 


cut all the ingredients in a stone or 
agate dish and cover with two-thirds 
vinegar and one-third water mixed. Set 
away for one or two days, turning the 
meat a few times. Cook in the same 
liquor until tender. Add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of sour cream and thicken with a little 
flour and water and serve with dump- 
lings.—Mrs. C. E. N., California. 


Peas in Casserole 


Put half a can of your favorite brand 
of peas in a glass baking dish, and cover 
with a generous layer of graham cracker 
crumbs. Put in the rest of the peas and 
top with a layer of graham cracker 
crumbs. Salt to taste. Add just enough 
milk to the liquid on the peas to moisten 
the top layer of cracker crumbs. Bake 
forty-five minutes at 400 degrees and 
serve direct from the baking dish.—Mrs. 
W. E. F., Oklahoma. 


\% tabi mful of %% teaspoonful of paprika 
cho enion \% cupful of milk 
3 tablespoonfuls of he of cream 
ped pepper 1 cupfuls of flaked 
3 tablespoonfuls o salmon 
butter % teaspoonful of salt 
\% cupful of flour 


Cook the onion and pepper in butter 
five minutes. Add flour, salt and paprika 
and stir until blended; while stirring, add 
milk and cream gradually. Boil until 
smooth and add salmon, then spread on a 
plate to cool. Shape into balls, dip into 
egg and crumbs, fry in deep fat and drain 
on brown paper. Serve creamed peas 

ured around the balls.—Mrs. W. H. E., 

ashington. 


Steamed Cranberry Pudding 


2 eggs 

% cupful of 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 cupful of cranberries 

3 cupfuls of wholewheat bread crumbs 


Beat eggs with salt and sugar. Add 
milk and butter and stir in cranberries 
with enough crumbs to make a drop 
batter. Steam one hour and serve hot, 
with cranberry sauce.—Mrs. O. E. H., 


Michigan. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Overwhelmed pleniggrcntomy 
did recipes which came in 
our question, “What Is Your "Husband's 5 
Favorite Salad>’’ the judges ask your 
leniency. It is impossible to announce 
the names of prize-winners in the De- 
cember contest in this issue of the 
azine, but you will find the names 
ial the the recipes too in next month's 


Better Homes and Gardens. 











Lyonnaise Chicken 


of cold water 

Cut a chicken in pieces as for fricassee. 
Fry out the bacon, add onions, and brown. 
Fry the chicken in this mixture until it is 
a delicate brown. Add tomatoes, green 
pepper, and seasoning, and simmer for 
two and one-half hours covered closely. Re- 
move chicken, add water to the liquid, 
thicken if necessary for gravy. Pour the 
gravy over chicken on a large platter and 
garnish with molds of hot rice. If broilers 
are used, half an hour will be long enough 
to cook them.—Mrs. A. W., New York. 
Raisin Custard Pie 


1 cupful of finely chopped raisins 
1 cupful of cream 
1 well-beaten egg 


a of sugar 


Mix well and bake in a double crust 
in a moderate oven (325 degrees).—A. 
McC., Indiana. 

Potato Surprise 


2 tablespoonfuls of cream 
\% pound of pork sausage 


Boil the potatoes, mash and season 
them with salt, pepper and cream. Beat 
until fluffy. Put the potatoes in a baking 
dish. Make very thin sausage cakes and 
place over the top of the potatoes. Bake 
at 450 degrees until the sausage is cooked 
and nicely browned.—Mrs. J. K. F., 
Tennessee. 

Cornmeal! Waffles 

1 cupful of flour 

\% cupful of white cornmeal 


1 

1 tables mful of melted butter 

1 cupful of water 

3 conapaeeeee of baking powder 

Sugar and 

Add liquid to dry ingredients, and 
beat until smooth. Bake in waffle irons. 
These waffles are never “leathery.”— 
M. F. L., D. C. 


Carrot Marmalade 


4 pounds of scraped carrots 

4 pounds of sugar 

Juice of 6 lemons 

Grated oe! of 3 lemons 

\ pound of almonds, ground 


Grind carrots and mix with sugar, 
lemon juice and rind. Cook until thick. 
About ten minutes before it is finished 
= nutmeats. Seal.—Mrs. K. B. H., 
owa. 


2 potatoes 


Pineapple-Cheese Salad 

jamal ae grated pineapple 

Juice of UTemon 

1 | suptul of a cheese 

6 pint of whip, cream 

Boil pineapple, sugar and lemon gentl 
together for about five minutes. Soak 
gelatine in 44 cupful of cold water and add 
1 cupful of boiling water. Add fruit 


mixture to gelatine. When it begins to 


set, fold in the cheese and cream. Serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing with a maraschino cherry on top. 
bite ge nine or ten individual mol 


Washington, 
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All from one package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Two Desserts, a Salad, and a Candy 


D° YOU realize what a plain, 
unflavored, uncolored and un- 
sweetened gelatine, like Knox’s, 
actually means to cookery? You 
have no idea, until you try, how 
many different desserts and salads 
can be made by combining fresh 
or canned fruits, vegetables, fish or 
meats with Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine. You have no idea of the sim- 
plicity—and the economy! A single 
package contains enough gelatine to 
make four different dishes — six 
servings of each, Try a package and 
prepare these four delicious dishes. 
Make one today —your family will 
ask you for another tomorrow. 
Write for Mrs. Knox’s Books, containing doz- 
ens of unusual recipes, and valuable suggestions 
for entertaining, for economizing and for main- 
taining health. Free — for your grocer’s name 


and 4c for postage. Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Co., 142 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 








{1) 


Salad in Jelly 


(6 Servings) 

Basic recipe fora simple fruit or vegetable salad. 
4g envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
4% cup cold water. 1 cup boiling water. 

4 cup mild vinegar (or lemon juice). 

\% cup sugar. ‘4g teaspoonful salt. 

Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes and facstve in 

; add sugar and stir until dissolved. A 


v it 
wet When canned fruit is to be molded, the fruit 
syrup may be substituted for part of the boiling water. 


(2) 


Coffee Marshmallow Cream 


(6 Servings) 

4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
\4 cup cold water. 1}4 cups strong boiling coffee. 
2tablespoonfulssugar. }4 ian rik 


Soak _ gelatine in cold water 6 minutes a ne in 

hot coffee. Add suger and stir until dissolved. Add milk, 

sugar and salt, aod when it ns to stiffen 

a Chit "Gerge with cut L fourths. ey) ate wet mole 
¢ Serve Ww or Ww thou yo 

evaporated milk is used, allow one Ws — mare 


(3) 
Orange-Pineapple Sponge 
(6 Servings) 

Hed envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

‘4 cup coid water. cup hot water. 
ly = cooked pineapple jules. 

y eu * apricot juice. 
i tablespoon ul ul ereen juice. 


Few pad are ee 2 | 
q ows oe f 
pete Say Bonen ace’ esa of mod 


ten very atid, "Beat thorourbly. pile in 
sel Sars Seats! eels ed tere, 


Gialies Fudge 


16 envelope Knox oe Gelatine. 
1\% cups milk. 2 












at Made 
Simple,Easy and Pleasant 


“Spraying the Home Garden’ is a little 
book / pa lee oe to the needs of home 


gardeners, 
and easy, and is as much a 
by the professional as by the amateur. 
As your dormant spray (while the 
leaves are » Scalecide, alone, 
all that any combination of dormant 
sprays can do. It is simple, easy and 
piaceunt speee, As your summer y 
trees, shrubs, vinae vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, use e—the 
all vegetation. ng ome 
Garden” tells te when to use 
these sprays, and tells what other simple com- 
binations are necessary for complete 


and garden pests. Send for it 
Ie is free. If dealer ’¢ suppl 
Scalecide and Sulfocide order poly you wah 





. G. Pratt Co., 
Devt t 44,50 Church 
Sereet, New York, 


Scalecide Prices 
F Paid East 
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w At for FREE Asparagus booklet | 
write for Om nnn 72-6 [ASPARAGUS | 
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Winter—Cold—Everyone’s 
Hungry 


Continued from page 42 


three hours. If you prefer less garlic, 
just rubakernel cutin two over the inside 
of the cooking pan. In serving, alternate 
layers of spaghetti and the sauce in a 
great bowl or tureen and cover with the 
grated cheese. This recipe serves ten 
persons generously. 


Browned Fish S 
1 cupful of cooked fish; flaked 
1 cupful of mashed potatoes 
1% teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley 
teaspoonful of salt 
epper to taste 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Parsley for garnishing 


Mix together the fish, potatoes, parsley, 
salt and pepper. (Canned salmon or tuna 
may be used nicely in this.) Heat the 
butter in a skillet and turn into it the 
above mixture. Brown the underside 
slowly without stirring. Fold like an 
omelet and serve on a platter surrounded 


by buttered beets, or spinach may replace | 


them, and boiled potatoes may be used 
instead of the mashed ones. These must 
be chopped fine and moistened with two 
tablespoonfuls of thick white sauce or 


gravy. 
Chili Con Carne 
; va er : ees d steak or hamb’ 
ei 
1 AB. nemgeond pe om ehenned — 
2 cupfuls of canned red kidney beans 
2 cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
1 teaspoonful of chili powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
oS teaspoonful of sugar 
epper to taste 
Brown the onion slightly in the butter, 
then turn into it the ground meat. Cover 
but stir occasionally until the meat also 
is nicely browned. Add the beans, rinsed 
of their liquor, and the tomatoes. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper, sugar and chili 
powder to suit your individual family, 
for tastes differ. If you like the flavor 
of garlic a kernel may be chopped and 
added or a cut piece rubbed over the pan 
in which the chili is cooked. Cook the 
mixture slowly for one hour tightly 
covered; water may be added if it seems 
too thick. Serve piping hot. 
Spanish Rice 
3 tablespoonfuls Pb butter 
2 medium-sized onions chop 
3 a of green peppers, diced 
1% cupfuls of canned tomatoes 
1% cupfuls of cooked rice 
1 cupful of diced cooked meat (fowl, lamb, 
pork or bee 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of sugar 
Pepper to taste 
Brown the onions in the butter, then 
combine with the remaining ingredients 
in the order named. Season carefully to 
suit your taste and bake slowly in a 350- 


degree oven for three-quarters of an |: 


hour. Make sure that your rice has not 
been overcooked so that it is soggy, or 
gummy. Serve this in the dish in which 
it was baked. 
Creamed Eggs (Our Spécial) 
4 hard-cooked eggs 
2 cupfuls ~ cooked spaghetti 
: me fuls of 
re teak oy of butter 
; tables; — of flour 
1 cupf ted — cheege 
Wy — ul of sal 
Pepper to taste 
In a double boiler make a cream sauce 
of the butter, flour and milk, stirring 
until thick and smooth. Add the cooked 


spaghetti and grated cheese and stir until 


the cheese is melted well. Dice the egg |. 


whites and add to the above mixture. 
Serve hot, poured over freshly toasted 
bread points, and garnish with the egg 
yolks run thru a sieve. Chopped parsley 
or chopped pimentos sprinkled sparingly 
over the servings add a bit of color. 
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Psy Seed Catalog Unlike Others 
A magazine of home gardening 
information as well as a complete 
list with pictures, prices and de- 
scriptions of everything a home 
ner needs or desires. 
120 Colored Plates 
The most complete collection of 
correct illustrations of annual 
flowers in true colors ever pub- 
lished ina seed catalog. Indeed 
we do not know of any publication in 
the world that has so many. 


Articles by Experts 
I Monel and instructive articles by 
a ities on garden problems. 


New Flower—Delicate Blue 


VAUGHAN’S(Gilia Capitata)QUEEN ANNE'S THIMBLE FLOWER 


a ized. t. x 
Marigold Josephine, pkt. 10c. (one pkt. of each. 
Catalog sent with seeds or mailed alone FREE. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 82 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago — 47 Barclay St., NewYork City 


“ a class by itself. 
ni \- 
thority approaches 
its completeness. Within 
its 384 pages the inquir- 
ing amateur will find in- 
formation and jestrustion 
on every le subject 
connected with a flower, 
} fruit or vegetable garden, 
} even to prese’ 
ning and — 2. to 
J lny-oue out the oy 
Sulbas innumerable other A 4 heavily illus- 
with plans, ete. Sales of over 
50,000 copies attest this book’s popularity. Attrace 
tive 4-color cover; paper $1.10, cloth $1.65. 


foe 100 
GARDEN 
ian 

ANSWERED, 








book he will a per d 


contains a wealth of other 
related ening infor- 
mation. Attractive 4-color 
cover, paper $1.65; cloth 
$2.15. Postpaid. 





Our 64-page book catalog Ni 13, describing 800 
books on gardening and ¥ AL Sa ion 
A.T. Sonstinentin len Omnia anne eal 


















connow's mast ASTERS 


Od POPS iain io taeer 
on aatoek River Veliel See dren En 
DAHLIA BARGAIAS B25. denise 


Best Dahlias, 
Hybridized and California seed at the lowest 
prices. Spécial offer to Feb. 25th. Write for list. 
ELITE DAHLIA FARM, Box 266, Hackensack. N. J* 
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When Friends or Family 
Are Late 


Continued from nee 


any desired white i on Boiled or seven- 
minute icing is a good choice. 
Cocoanut Filling 
3 tablespocaf tle of but- 4 euotel of powdered 
4 tablespoonfuls of corn- 1 cuptal 4 shredded 


in ee * 

Melt butter, stir in cornstarch and 
when the mixture is smooth, add the milk. 
Boil two minutes, then add the other in- 
gredients. Cool somewhat before spread- 
ing on cake. 


Chocolate Pie Filling 
2 cupfuls of milk 4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 squares of chocolate 2 egg yolks 
1 cupful of sugar 2 egg whites 
% cupful of flour 2 teaspoonfuls of va- 


Put 1% cupfuls of the milk in the 
double boiler with the finely cut choco- 
late. Stir until the milk is scalded, then 
add the sugar, flour and salt which have 
been mixed with the other 4% cupful of 
milk. Stir until thick. Cover and cook 
fifteen minutes. Add a spoonful of the 
hot mixture to the egg yolks and mix 
well. When smooth, to the chocolate 
mixture and cook two minutes. Pour the 
filling over the stiffly beaten egg whites 
and beat until smooth. When cool, add 
the vanilla. If the mixture is not stiff 
enough, stir in 1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
soaked in 2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
and dissolved over hot water. Pile in 
previously baked pastry shells. Whipped 
cream makes a nice topping if it is en- 
joyed. 

Molded Vegetable Salad 
2 a of gela- 1 cupful of canned peas 
1 — of cooked car- 
le ae of cold water 
\% cupful of liquor from 16. “altieeentiehs of 
canned peas peas eee gp =) i 

—_- -"" 

prika 

Soften the gelatine in cold water and 
then dissolve it in the hot liquor of the 
canned peas, which are boiled five min- 
utes before being used. Add the salt and 
paprika. Heat the mint in the vinegar 
and add to the peas and carrots. The 
carrots should be cut finely. Pour into 
wet molds and serve, when firm, on let- 
tuce leaves with salad dressing accom- 
panying. Garnish with sliced stuffed 
olives or strips of pimento. 


Lobster en Casserole 


1 cupful 4 hater 1 tablespoonful of mi1aced 
: cupful of e 
Mtablespoontul of 1 tablespoonfuls of 


emon juice 
1 conmeanted of salt 2 cupfuls of canned om 


139 tablespoontuls «. wae 
Shred the lobster, which has been 
removed from the can. Make a paste of 
the flour and a small portion of milk. 
Place the remainder of milk in double 
boiler; when scalding add the flour mix- 
ture. Cook stirring constantly, until the 
pee eo thickens. Then add ~ salt, 
pa utter, lemon juice an le 
Dean th the peas and stir them ito the 
sauce. Arrange alternate layers of the 
sauce and lobster in a buttered casserole, 
using the bread crumbs as the top layer. 
Set the ‘casserole in a pan of |hot water 
and bake about half an hour. Crab-meat, 
oysters, salmon .and shrimps make fine 
substitutes for the lobster. All of this 
fish may be obtained in cans. 
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Campbell’s Automatic 
Electric Fireless Cooker Range 


Works Off 
Your Home 
Lighting 
Circuit 
Through 





Wm. Campbell 
President 
Original Fireless Cooker Man 





New Model-Low Price 
Write Today for Special Offer 


Let me quote you our special introductory price on this wonder 
of wonders new electric range. Here is the electric range that 
every wornan loves on sight—our new model combines an 
automatically controlled electric oven—an automatic electric 
fireless cooker—and an enlarged cooking top incased in pure alumi- 
num—beautifully finished outside in French Grey enamel. The 





Ba hee, 


Large Pyrex glass win- 
dow in oven door so you 
can see your food cooking 
-oven door clamps perfect- 
ly tight — no heat wasted. 
Imagine baking your pies 
and cakes in an oven like 
this. Flaky pie crustse— 
cakes that just melt in 
your mouth—roasts done 
toa juicy tenderness. A 
new world of joy awaits 
you in an oven like this. 


It’s a Complete 
Household Cooking 
Equipment 


Only uses electricity a 
fraction of the usual cook- 
ing time. The boiling com- 
partment cooks food withthe 
electricity turned off, and is 
about the cheapest method 
of cooking the family meals 
that has ever been discov- 
ered. 











oven, when cooking, is entirely automatic 
—electrically turns on and off, the current 
is used only about one-third of the time. 


Set the oven control for heat desired and the automatic 
regulator keeps the heat at the same temperature 


In the bottom of the range is an electric fireles cooker 
which slides in and out—takes up no extra room in your! 
kitchen—also automatically controlled. Put your food in 
the cooker—turn on the electricity. When the right cooking 
heat is reached, the electricity automatically shuts off and 
the cooking continues on the fireless cooking principle. 
Money saving—time saving—cooks foods better. Saves 
the mineral salts in vegetables—health building. 

On the aluminum cooking top, one of the big elements 
is arrangdd so as to make a small hot center. Here is the 
ideal combination—electric oven—electric fireless cooker 
—and large electric cooking top all combined. Simple, 
compact, beautiful. On casters—easy to move. Sold direct 
from factory to you at factory prices—cash or easy pay- 
ments, 30 days’ home trial. 


Send for Special Offer 
My New Low Price Will Amaze You 


No dealers. I sell direct from Factory. Cash or Easy Payments 
Big illustrated catalog and Health Book sent free upon request 
No obligation—just send name and address. Write TODAY 


WILLIAM Caan s. COMPANY 


1011 Union Avenue 


Alliance, Ohio 


Sic achettheeans ties dali taioasatt cicbertt iting caiiateall dibiiateaiais 
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6% Roses ~ouly 


AccErr this omens offer®-today—and you'll get six of 

Athe most beautiful roses ever grown. The stock is 
specially selected, all on its own roots, hardy, and guaranteed 
to grow. They will bloom this summer—and for many 
summers to come. They are the aristocrats of the rose 
family—a marvelous collection fit for the garden of a queen. 
Here they are: 
Charmer; Golden Ophelia; Royal Red; Mrs. Charles Bell; 

Radiance; 50c 














; Red Radiance; all for only padidubbinecimeaiinls 
More Bargain Flower Collections 
6 Hardy Pompon Mums—choice—mixed_-__......----.-- 50c 
: Gladiolus, specially selected—mixed-- --. -- pacenot ee 50c 
4 Dahlias—cactus, Sevens and show—all different___-.- 50 
6 Perennials—hardy everywhere—mixed_.--..-----.------- 50c¢ 
3 Begonias—flowering—all different. .-..--------------- 50c 
6 Grand Double Geraniums—assorted _ ~~... .------------ 50c 
15 Pansies—giant fowered—enough for a 3-foot bed_------ 50c 
6 Cannas, orchid—flowered—mixed_--_-.....------------ 50c : 
All orders filled promptly, shipped ‘ 
SPECIAL stpaid, and guaranteed safe arrival. 
We'll J any 5 of the ¢ ool you order today. 
50ccollectionsfor only. "2° Get This FREE Planting Guide 
Write for Ca and Guide 
for Planting — FREE. Every flower 


Eight Pkts. Flower Seed—one each of grower should have it. Ask for it when 


e lowing: Phlox, dong om | Zinnia, Aster, He send your order. Do thi 
mos, Snapdragon, Larkspur, lants reserved until plantin 
Dianthus—all for oat Peancuull '25¢c unless you specify otherwise. 
“The Largest Rose Growers in the World’ 


Gorg eous, Everblooming 


4 







us now. 
& time 





THE GOOD @ REESE COMPANY, Dept. D-103, Springfield, Ohic 





Garly Daisy, Grape ~ 
by TRULY Ly oo extra 
= cA early very black 

ace Agree Al juicy 

bi ev year, moma 
sible for d sections, y “* 
anywhere—one of the leaders 








We are grape specialists of 
50 years standing, and large 
growers of Fruit and Ornamen- 


nials—Send for free descrip- 
tive catalog today. We can 
supply your needs at a saving. 
West Hill Nurseries tas. 
Box 14, Fredonia, N. Y 
Shrubs Fruits 


Earliest Tomato 











HE SECRET OF 

successful garden- 
ing is largely a ——— 
of securing the 
seed. BUIST'S SE 4 
the result of 3 genera- 
tions of scientific selec- 
tion and development, 


cices ceaeiiesads PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
postpaid. Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide 


An illustrated catalog of home gardening 
information that tells you how and when to 
tal Trees, Shrubs and Peren- plant the garden you have always wanted 











is Jung’s Wayahead. 
Big ar * fruit ripe as 
early July 4th. 


Nothing reartier to be | 











d colors, postpal 

this Tomato and pkt. = ll a 6-6 6 nets a’ $1.00 
Cu , rrots, 25 Gladioli Bulbs, no two 
Onion, ‘adist oe 4 a. colors of $2.00 
snip, Superb Asters yf Be iow y aproyp . 00 
Flowers, ail 10, pkis: SPECIAL BULB AND PLANT OFFERS 
for 10c. Cow worth 6 Cannas, best varieties, $1.00—5 hardy Phlox, 5 varie- 
A a ene ties, $1.00—5 Iris, 5 choice varieties, $1.00—8 Tube- 
10c free roses, everblooming, $1. hlias, California large flowered 
order. Money back $1.00. Any above offers sent postpaid. Illustrated Bargain Book of 
if not satisfied. Gladioli and other bulbs and plants free, 

og eed Bar- WILDHAGEN BULB FARMS, Box 654B, Waterloo, tows 

Send today. 


GLADIOLI 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
50 Choice Mixed Bulbs, -_ 
blooming —F ” Vv 



















~ Grown From Selected 
pamsetien 6 7 

ine YEarTSy good seeds to 
a satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 


sonable, Extra 
with all orders. Cocie 







Apple trees ee 


new, beautiful, bright red color. Hardy 
Yakima Valley trees. Bearearly, Grow 


anywhere. Have wonderful blossoms and 
juicy RED a rightin youryard; 


Bute delivery guaran ody Tilutrated ie § 00 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 


formal schooling was likewise extremely 
advantageous for the times. He was sent 
to Albany while a boy to study under a 
prominent clergyman, and at thirteen 
entered the Freshman class at Yale. 
Even then he was beginning to exhibit 
that staunch independence ef mind and 
marked predilection for prejudice, which 
was to animate so much of his active life. 
It is said that he went to New Haven 
strongly prejudiced against New Eng- 
landers and Yankee religion, ways and 
customs. He remained there until in his 
Junior year when he indulged in an 
escapade which caused the 2uthorities of 
the college to expel him, and his schooling 
came to an end. Even the powerful arm 
of Judge Cooper could not save the boy 
(and he tried 1 hard), but the father did 
easily secure the boy a commission as 
a midshipman in the Navy,a position 
which he strongly coveted. 

Young Cooper remained in the Navy 
until just before the outbreak of the War 
of 1812. In the meantime, he had seen 
considerable service on both Lake On- 
tario and Lake Champlain; in fact, upon 
his resignation he was in command of our 
ships on Lake Champlain. He had not 
only gratified his longing for adventure 
on the sea and visi some forei 
shores, but he had acquired that heal 
ground which was later to stand him in 
such good stead as a writer of sea stories— 
an achievement believed by many critics 
to equal at least, if not exceed, his skill 
in the portrayal of nature romances. 

In 1811, at the age of twenty-two, 
Cooper married a sister of Bishop De- 
Lancy of Western New York. For ten 
years he was to live the life of a country 
gentleman of the period, a happy, quiet, 
joyous time. Probably no other period 
of his life brought him such satisfaction 
and happiness, in spite of the greater 
fame that soon was to be his. Fame is no 
guarantee to happiness and often those 
who woo the siren learn that they have 
bartered it for her smile. 

The story is told, and it will bear re- 
peating for it gives us an index of the 
man, that he came to try his hand at 
novel writing thru sheer accident. It 
seems that he had been reading a current 
English novel in the tenth year of his 
marriage, when he threw it down with an 
expression of disgust, observing that he 
could write a better book himself. His 
wife, we know not whether in playfulness 
or in sincerity, asked him why he didn’t 
try it. Cooper was not the man to rest 
idly on any challenge, and the chances 
are that the wife’s remark was a playful 
one—just the type to drive one of his 
extreme sensitiveness of feelings to 
action. 

At any rate, he took his foolscap and 
soaked his quill in ink and went to it. His 
first novel Precaution was the result. It 
revealed all the earmarks of the amateur. 
In the first place, it was a story of English 
country life, something Cooper then 
knew absolutely nothing about; the title 
was not the best to follow the story of its 
genesis! But it did serve to give Cooper 
the hang of the writing business, and 
doubtless goaded on by his wife’s playful- 
ness of humor, he redoubled his efforts 
and brought forth The Spy, one of his 
really great stories. It won instant = 
larity both here and abroad an 
translated into several languages. 

Within five years, he wrote The 
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Volume I 


More Interesting 
Than Fiction! 


HERE is no more interesting 

reading than that about “folks”. 
Whether they be make-believe men 
and women in imaginary situations 
or real individuals who have lived 
unusual, dramatic lives, we love to 
share their experiences. 

Most interesting of all are those fa- 
mous Americans whose inner lives were 
filled with romance, drama, tragedy, and 
comedy. 

To have Volume I of Homes of Fa- 
mous Americans in your library is like 
being able to know intimately these fa- 
mous men and women—to visit them in 
their homes. 


In this book you will visit the follow- 
ing homes: Mount Vernon, home of 


Washington; The Hermitage, home of 
Jackson; Lincoln’s home; Beauvoir, 
home of Jefferson Davis; home of 


Ross; Hardscrabble, cabin home 
of Grant; home of General Taylor; ‘ 
home of Benedict Arnold; “Eliza” 
House; home of Emerson; Arlington, 
home of Lee; Carlyle House; home of . 
Longfellow ; “My Old Kentucky Home” ; 
Paul Revere’s Home; home of Henry 
Clay ; Walden, rendezvous of Thoreau; 
Monticello, home of Jefferson; home of 
Lowell; home of Wm. Penn; home of 
Hawthorne; home of Anthony Wayne; 
home of John Alden, and “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

And nowhere, in this day and age, 
will you find a book that will fill such 
an important place in your library—in- 
teresting, accurate, instructive, perma- 
nent, and available for frequent refer- 


ence, 
Take advantage of this 
offer now 


Bets 





| Special Trial Offer | 
| Meredith Publications, 

| 1772 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa | 
Gentlemen: Here is my remittance for $3.00 
covering cost ‘and postage for a copy of | 
Homes of Famous Americans, Volume I. 

It is understood that if I am not thoroughly | 
delighted with this book, I can return it 
promptly and my money wil! be cheerfully | 
refunded. | 
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Pioneers, The Pilot and The Last of the 
Mohicans, and his fame was secure. The 
Pilot, a story of the seas, was written to 
prove that a better sea story could be 
produced than Scott’s Pirate, then caus- 
ing considerable comment concerning 
the authenticity of its seamanship. 

It will be observed that in all of these 
successes Cooper was dealing with back- 
— with which he was entirely 
amiliar and which had held his imagina- 
tion from boyhoood. He was at home, 
amid scenes familiar to him and it was 
inevitable that one possessing so much of 
the poetical in nature should succeed. It 
was only when Cooper turned aside and 
meddled with themes with which he had 
had no experience that he found himself 
in the canebrakes. 

He then stood, in 1826, at the highest 
pinnacle of fame and good will he was to 
occupy in this country. When he left 
for an European tour which was to keep 
him abroad for seven years, he was given 
a public dinner in New York attended by 
the leading citizens in all walks of life. 
But for his peculiar nature he might well 
have gone on gathering the plaudits and 
good wishes of his neighbors and fellow- 
countrymen, much as did Washington 
Irving, until the end of his days. But he 
had none of the saving grace of humor, 
none of the easy-going tolerance of Irving, 
and the rest of his life was given over 
mostly to turmoil and bitter strife. 

_ His seven years on the Continent were 
nt in travel, in social contacts with 
the sbest society in every country he 
visited, and, at the same time, they re- 
veal the man’s remarkable gift for con- 
tinuous labor. He produced The Prairie, 
The Red Rover, The Water Witch, and 
four other novels of lesser importance, to 
say nothing about several other works 
outside the realm of fiction. He also 
gathered the material for ten volumes of 
travel articles which were published u 
his return. There were numerous lec- 
tures, pamphlets and newspaper contribu- 
tions, in addition. Cooper was a restless 
man, ever busy. 


ee! was while in Europe that he “put 
his foot into it, ’ with his countrymen, 
as the expression goes. His travel pointed 
out to him the shortcomings of his native 
country, and also the sheer ignorance of 
Europeans concerning the United States. 
We have already pointed out that he was 
an extremely sensitive man, especially 
on two points: his own craftsmanship 
and his patriotic zest for his country. His 
country was a tender subject with him 
and while its shortcomings irritated him 
on the one hand, he was just as quick to 
resent the ignorance of others concerning 
it. 

When he arrived in France an argument 
was going on concerning the relative 
economy between the republican and 
monarchical forms of government. Coop- 
er rushed to the defence of his own form of” 
government in characteristic manner and 
spent a great deal of time digging out 
evidence to sustain his position. He 
seems to have been animated by the 
purest of patriotic motives, but, unfor- 
tunately, his position was misunderstood 
at home and the jingo press took up the 
cry like the pack of wolves it has ever 

n. 

At that time national pride was 
swollen to the bursting point. That 
famous aphorism of Stephen Decatur was 
expressive of the national attitude. In 
supporting the national government 
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Volume II 


As Permanent 
as History! 


In bindings of sturdy beauty to 
enrich the finest library. 


OLUME II of Homes of Fa- 

mous Americans is now avail- 
able to be placed among your most 
treasured books. 


More than history, more than biogra- 
phy, better than fiction are these stories 
of the great personalities that have 
moulded the nation. 


350 pages of little-known facts 


about famous Americans. 


In this book you get to meet these 
people face to to face in their homes: 
George Mason, Edgar Allan Poe, Israel 
Putnam, Dorothy Quincy, John Marshall, 
Aaron Burr, Noah Webster, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Theodore Roosevelt, Walt 
Whitman, John C. Calhoun, Alexander 
Hamilton, John Burroughs, Thomas 
Paine, Patrick Henry, Mark Twain, and 
other outstanding personalities. 

Elsewhere you have gazed at them in 
the passing parade of history, or watched 
them through the glamor of biography. 
But here you meet them and learn to 
know them as real people. 

Therein lies the power of these stories 
from the pen of Chesla C. Sherlock. 

You need both this volume and Volume 
I where you can refer to them fre- 
quently. They are full of good material 
for speeches, club reports, and for high 
school and college students to use m 
connection with their studies. 


Order your copies now for 
immediate delivery. 











Meredith Publications, 
1770 Locust 8t., Des Moines, Iowa 
I enclose $__..----, covering... copies of 


Volume II of “Homes of Famous Ameri- 
cans” at $3.00 per copy. If, on receipt of 
copies, I decide to return them, I under- 
stand my money will be refunded. 
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Roup Kills Millions 


Of Chickens Every Year—Easy to 
Prevent by a Simple Method 





No 1 is it ere to see your cae 
devitalized and killed by that meet leatios 


disease— 
It’s so i raple—just pe Conkey’s Roup 


Remedy in oo d ; ng “es all the time. a 
t comes in the form of a powder; easily dis- 
Chickens doctor themselves as 


It kills roup stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus prenenens ane aah of =— 


oberts, Helena, Mon writes: 
“Have found your Roup Remedy fine for check- 
ing spreading of colds and canker—much better 
than per nate of potash.” 

Prices 0 onkey’s Roup Bemety anywhere 
—Packnges, 30c, . $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
5 lb. can, $5.75; all post paid. 

Canker Special stone and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes ard 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 


Sagres 5 it into eyes and nostrils. 
Prices—Packages, sues pint, $1.20; 

quart, $2. 00; gallon, $7.00; coh pes 
; pint $1.45; 


Colorado and West—Packa 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; post pa: 

If your dealer cannot supply you oy Conkey' 8, 
don't accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
om Send us your order, and we will ship it 
C. O. D. postage prepaid. You pay the postman 
for the remedy when it arrives. [245] 

Conkey’s Poultry k is worth a dollar to any 
nouy raiser. Sent for only 4 cents stamps to 

Fn y ad . Send for your copy today. The G. E, 
6666 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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r stepped on local toes on every 
rr and the best that can be said of the 
controversy is that it gained Cooper 
enemies on both sides of the water. it 
served, for one thing, to call the attention 
of the country to the fact that he was 
living on foreign soil at a time when all 
Americans, in the midst of their worst 
case of provincialism, looked with sus- 
picion on all native sons who resided out- 
side the national boundaries. And 
Cooper was not the genius to pour oil on 
the troubled waters; he dum it in 
liberal quantities on the flames 

When he returned to New York in 1833, 
never to leave her shores again, some of 
his friends worked up a public dinner to 
honor him xs ou the occasion of his de- 
parture on his travels. But Cooper was 
in ne humor for conciliation; he seemed 
to think that since his countrymen had 
gone out of their way to affront him that 
he could return the compliment with in- 
terest, which he did. e declined the 
invitation without explanation. 

It was not long before the flames were 
fiercely burning again. He took up his 
residence at Otsego Hall, which he re- 
paired and improved, determined to 
spend his days amid the boyhood scenes 
he loved so much. He had plans for much 
work to be done—he did, in fact, write 
seventeen more novels while living at 
Otsego Hall before his death. But he was 
in no temper, did not have the genius to 
get along amiably with his townsmen and 
neighbors. Doubtless there was much of 
the townsmen’s resentment for the cul- 
tural and aristocratic overlord of the 
manor house, late from the contamination 
of the drawing rooms of Europe, that was 
so rampant in all America then. Doubt- 
less some envy, jealousy, and gossip. 

At any rate, before long the conflagra- 
e out. The people of Coopers- 
town had been using a certain Point on 
the lake shore as a pleasure ground. They 
believed title to repose in the village. 
Cooper seems to have been tolerant of the 
use of the Point until someone cut down 
a large tree which he especially admired. 
Then he served notice on the village 
authorities against trespassing on his 
pe: An indignation meeting was 

eld, bitter resolutions passed against 
“one J. Fenimore Cooper,”’ and hot- 
headed speeches made. The newspapers 
lined up with the people and printed 
erroneous accounts of the controversy 
calculated to put Cooper in an unfavor- 
able light and to prod that sensitive 
streak he possessed. He immediately de- 
manded that these accounts be retracted 
and when this was refused, he sued the 
editors for libel. 

When the courts upheld Cooper in his 
contention, the Whig press all over the 
country closed in on eo with one hungry 
rush, evidently determined to crush him 
once and for all. They pretended to see 
in him all the ills of “unAmericanism” 
the jingoes always lean upon with favor 
when hard put to it for weapons with 
which to fight. His slurs at the news- 
papers in his novels were recalled to goad 
the press of the country, and for years the 
fur flew in every direction. 

But when the editorial fraternity, 
capable as it was then in vicious attack, 
decided to tagk James Fenimore Coo 
hide to the barn door, it reckoned without 
its host. He promptly called every editor 
to account in a libel suit and for many 
years most of his time was taken up in 
arguing his cases personally and in col- 
lecting the inevitable damages, 
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It is no small tribute to his genius, in a 
field with which he was not altogether 
familiar, that he was able to walk into 
court, pit himself against the most skilled 
lawyers i in the land, and in his epee 3 
conducted cases, win, oftentimes 
an hostile jury and bench, as he fd in d in 
every single case, save one—and it re- 
sulted in two hung juries and was finally 
abandoned. 

Thurlow Weed of Albany and Horace 
Greeley were two famous editors whom 
he made to eat humble bread out of his 
hand, and when he humbled them the 
editorial fraternity of the country wisely 
decided to point their pens in less dan- 
gerous directions. 

Cooper’s prejudices and feelings were 
constantly permitted to slop over and it 
is little wonder to us today, when we 
examine the record, that his friend 
Greenough, the sculptor, wrote him: “I 
think that you lose your hold on the 
American public by rubbing down their 
shins with brickbats as you do.” 

Every incident, every personal affront, 
however thinly concealed it might be, 
was made the basis of a novelized account 
of his controversies. Lacking humor as he 
did, having no gift whatever in the writ- 
ing of it, and no judgment to chart his 
course successfully thru controversial 
writing, the wonder is that he saved even 
a remnant of his following. In many of 
his later books, he exhibited an amazing 
lack of good taste, to say the least. 

In the midst of all this turbulent con- 
troversy, however, he did produce two of 
his most famous and best-liked novels, 
The Pathfinder and The Deerslayer. ‘Their 
production at this time gives us a picture 
of the real extent of his talent and reveals 
no hint of the passions of the hour. They 
rounded out the Leatherstocking ‘series 
and it is chiefly upon these stories that 
the fame of the man rests today. 

Today, of all American writers, he 
easily holds first place in the hearts of 
ali real American boys, Did he not give 
them Hawkeye, Uncas, Chingachgook, 
Le Renard Subtil, to say nothing of 


David Gamut? Did he not first place the, 


halo of romance around the solitary and 
somewhat melancholy figure of the 
American Indian? Did he not give us our 
whole conception of “‘woodcraft,”’ and in- 
vest in the minds of his readers such a 
respect for the superhuman qualities of 
the backwoodsman and the savage, that 
Mark Twain was moved to call a halt in 
these words: “It is a restful chapter in 
any book of his when somebody doesn’t 
step on a dry twig and alarm all the reds 
and whites for two hundred yards around. 
Every time a Cooper person is in peril, 
and absolute silence is worth four dollars 
a minute, he is sure to step on adry twig.” 


S° completely did Cooper fix that 
ture in our minds that no novelist 
been able to remove it. Our whole roman- 
tic conception of the Indian is based upon 
it, and no writer, or historian has been 
able to drain it out or erase it from our 
thinking. That, it seems to us, is explana- 
tion enough for* the extent of his real 
genius. 

But it was more as a poet painting the 
beauties of nature, in giving us the broad 
background of her canvas, rather than 
as a creator of character, that Cooper 
looms large. His men and women will 
not bear too close scrutiny; his sea and 
his backwoods defy, on the other hand, 
the examination of the critic, ‘ 
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Mowing Time Coming 


Pretty soon the grass cutting season 
will be here. You will be consider- 
ing the power lawn mower you are 
to buy. Choose Moto-Mower. Your 
lawn will look better this year. 
Moto-Mower does the work in 
double-quick time, handles easily— 
a twist of the wrist guides it—saves 
time, is economical and trouble-free. 
Keeps grass in fine condition. Cuts 
close to obstructions. Turns on its 
own power. Mail the coupon for our 





The Moto-Mower Co., 


3250 E. Woodbridge ay eee, Mich. 
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GEMS from TREASURE ISLAND 
of The Floral Kingdom 


NEMISIA, Blue Gem, Annual, 9 inches high, blooms 
all summer. Blue as the Alpine Gentians, For your 
rose beds, ing, ders. Forms a carpet of soft 
azure blue. Per packet 50c. 
PERPETUAL Flowering Clove Scented Pinks. A new 
strain of brilliant colors, richly scented. For borders 
and cutting per packet 25 cts. 
NEW HYBRID TREE LUPINS. For well drained 
soils and banks. Every shade of blue, mauve, and 
rose, —— fragrant. Each spray from one to 
two feet of solid bloom. Per packet 35 cts. 

One packet each of these three for $1 
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Otsego Hall, with a few interrup- 
tions, continued to be the home of 
Cooper until his death in 1851, which 
occurred just the day before his sixty- 
second birthday. During the last ten 
years of his life, he found that tran- 
quility which seemed best to suit his 
fame and there was a gradual mellowing 
of feeling toward him. Indeed, at the 
time of his death, there was a project 
afoot for a public dinner in his honor at 
Cooperstown. 

Otsego Hall is gone today, and all that 
remains is the splendid park which the 
citizens of Cooperstown have preserved 
to mark the spot where it once reared its 
proud head. But across the street in the 
public library one may see a large model 
of the Hall, with detailed floor plans which 
give an excellent idea of the Hall which 
sheltered the boyhood and the age of the 


man. 


r. reveals the patrician in the man, the 
aristocratic and conservative elements 
in his background; the haughty pride, the 
sense of proprietorship i in his works, that 
remains ever to the manor lord. But it 
does not reveal the real man, at that—the 
domestic side, a side which, odd enough, 
he himself concealed for all time from 
us, almost with his last breath. It is said 
that while he was on his deathbed he ex- 
acted a promise from the members of his 
family that none of them would ever 
write a biography or reveal one scrap of 
evidence concerning his life. Thus, the 
best side of the man was lost to the 
world. 

Otsego Hall gave an influence to his life 
in this direction we wish could be set forth 
in more detail. But snatches of it have 
come to us from friends and it shows us 
a gentle, kindly man passionately fond of 
his home and his children, ever willing no 
matter where interrupted with his manu- 
script, often in the midst of a sentence, to 

ause and play games of checkers with 
Ris children or romp with them thru the 
rooms. When in Europe, he always avoid- 
ed the hotels and settled his family and 
servants in rooms that a more home-like 
atmosphere might be preserved. 

But it is the eountry around Otsego 
Hall, the lavish beauty of nature in her 
best mood to which we feel, when we 
view it, that Cooper owed the most. 
There is the cave, not far away, where he 
laid the scene of the famous fight in The 
Last of the Mohicans, the lake, the haunt- 
ing spell of the tablet erected to the 
departed Iroquois, revealing the real 
poetry of his nature, and many other 
evidences of the spell it cast over him. 

He was our first real novelist and the 
power of his genius is proved by the fact 
that he still holds the stage comfortably 
as an exponent of a section of our na- 
tional development, in spite of all the 
blunders he made, in spite of all the 
enemies he arrayed against himself. And 
he will continue to hold that stage as long 
as we endure as a nation, because he has 
won the attention, the love, the admira- 
tion of the boys of the land. To them he 
is the one great writer, matched only by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


A complete index for the 1926 issues of 
Better Homes and Gardens has just been 
published. Send ten cents today for your 
copy. Address Editorial Dept. H., Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Chicks is doub- 
ling each season, 
proving without doubt 
their quality. Poultrymen 


the country over have learned 
that “Smith Hatched” means 


Healthy 


and Vigorous 
Chicks — they are 
hatched right. More fresh air 
and oxygen is furnished in the 
aon Oar mes ng than in 
' any other type e. Hotspots 
Ss and cold corners eliminated. 


‘ } Better Hatches 


Chicks with the right start pay 
best,—grow better. Less dis- 
- ease among Smith Hatched 

Chicks than any other kind. 
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233 Montgomery Avenue 
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Garden Reminders 


PEBRUARY may be a little early to 
be thinking of next season’s garden— 
at least in some parts of the country—but 
the following tips from many garden 
notebooks will be well worth remembering. 
And don’t forget to pass on your best 
suggestions to other readers of this de- 
partment, for we want to make it a real 
exchange of helpful ideas. One dollar will 
be paid for every tip published. 


“Plant labels are of great variety but 
I have found none more satisfactory than 
the one I devised recently,” writes an 
Ohio reader. “Take a stake about an 
inch square, nail a cork with the small end 
up on the top of the stake, slip a bottle 
over the cork and one has a weatherproof 
container for the paper label coming with 
the bulb or plant.” (This idea was sub- 
mitted also by another reader of this 
department.) 


Calla lilies that do not bloom may be 
suffering from cold feet, advises a Texas 
subscriber. She suggests setting the pot 
into a pan of hot water every morning, 
thus quickly raising the soil to hothouse 
temperature, instead of expecting the 
plant to spend half the day getting its 
roots warmed up. 

When houseplants have been. frost- 
bitten do not bring them into a ‘warm 
room but put them in a dark, cool place 
until they thaw. Do not water for two 
or three days, then use lukewarm water. 
Unless the plants are frozen hard they 
will respond to this treatment. This is a 
timely contribution! 


After a good fall of snow, one en- 


thusiastic grower of 
sprinkles the roots of her plants with 
wood ashes. In spring she is rewarded 
with lovely blooms. 


From Oregon comes the suggestion of 
filing packages of seeds in a indexed 
box, Jost as recipes are filed. With a 
large number of seed packets and en- 
velopes of home-saved seed, such a sys- 
tem is truly time-saving. 


Sultanas are planted between ferns in 
a shaded corner of an Illinois en. The 
brilliant pink flowers form a lovely com- 
bination with the soft green fronds of 
the ferns. 


Can you imagine a rose bed bordered 
with blue ageratum and shell pink dwarf 
phlox? That is the picture which was 
reproduced in a Pennsylvania garden 
last summer. 


From Maryland comes this tip: “Set 
an alarm clock in the window when you 
go out into the garden. It will notify you 
when it is time to quit work.” 


[Editor’s Note: In the October issue 
of this magazine on the Garden Remind- 
ers page there is an itém to the effect 
that when planting seeds of lemons or 
oranges for house plants the depth for 
planting should be four inches. This is a 
typographical error and should have read 
one-fourth inch.] 
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ALONEY TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS, 

and Berries growninour 400-acre upland nurseries, 
guaranteed true to name, free from disease, and to reach 
you in first-class condition, are sold direct to you through 
our catalog at grower’s prices. Thecatalog, illustrated from 
actual gee ey shows many varieties in their natural 
colors. 
easy toselect just what youn 
stock. The catalog ya definite, simple directions and 
the wonderful Maloney root system insures its’ growth. 


Send for the Free Catalog Today 


Fave the satisfaction of doing your own 

department will aid yuu. = everything 
er is positively guaranteed in every way and you 
can have your money back if not satisfied. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
14 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
--Established over 40 years-- 


MALONEY 


Nursery Book Free 
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STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 


Send today for Allen’ ~~ on 
Strawberries — Ev 
should have a bed yi fim 


Salisbury Md, 





ent Bushes 


You will be proud of 
these two year, budded 


= tend for FREE Catalogue. 


MELVIN Ez. WYANT, Rose Specialist 


Mentor. Ohio 
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"New guide to , 
‘Rose Culture Sh 


ABOVE is the title of a splendid new book, sent free 
on request, siving full instructions on lanting and 
Everv lover of roses should haveit. It 
’ expert —— in rose growing 
roses, seeds and plants. Profusely illus- 
trated with many colored pages es showing choice roses 
in naturel colors. Offers ne rose plants for $1. 
Send no money. gimp re forcopy. The 
& Conard Co., Box West Grove, Pa. 


FAMOUS 


aD wett ROSES 


Keeps Ferns Lovely 
All Winter Long ! 


‘* Amazing new discovery! Small, white 
a ess tablets more powerful than 
finest f or manure. One 
tablet to pot each —s 
tas, 
on begon. 


FREE trite iteeer's 


id ipt $1. 
paid upon receii of 4 









PLANT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
337 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md. 
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ld Stitches used 
in Smart“\ew Ways 


BENNIE HALL 







Address all pattern and floss orders and inquiries to Mrs. 
Bennie Hall, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Jowa. 
Full directions for embroidering are given on opposite page 
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Transfer pattern No. 252, blue, 20 cents, 
provides two attractive floral motifs, one of 
which is used on the picture shown above. 
The embroidery is carried out in mercerized 
six-strand floss in soft colors. Floss to em- 
broider, also needle, will be sent for 60 cents. 





The small illustrations show in detail the 

four steps required to make the popular 

cut-work embroidery, used in making the 

set illustrated in the lower right-hand cor- 

ner. In the circle just below is shown a de- 
tail of one of the doilies 





Immediately below are 
three exquisite pieces 
of Roman _ cutwork, 
made from transfer 
pattern No. 253, blue, 
35 cents, which gives 
designs for 1 center, 4 
plate doilies, and 4 
tumbler doilies. Fine 
white linen is the material used; the embroidery is 
done in white floss, and the edges are heavily padded 
and buttonholed. Floss to embroider sent for $1.10 














Step 3 
At right, Step 4 


Decidedly quaint and extreme- 
ly popular are the small sil- 
houette designs for black 
cross stitch. They may be 
used as panels, pictures, tray 
covers, cushions, etc. Trans- 
fer pattern No. 251, blue, 20 
cents, provides two quaint 
cross stitch motifs, one of 
which is shown on the tray 
below. The design is carried 
out in black on a background 
of white linen, and the fin- 
ished piece is inserted in a 
tray between the glass and 
the wooden back. One dozen 
skeins of black floss may be 
had for 55 cents 
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Needlework Directions 
(To accompany designs on opposite page) 


REMINISCENT of colonial days are 
the quaint embroidered pictures that 
have once more returned to favor. These 
very charming flower panels are amon 
the most popular of the “revivals,’”’ an 
have come to play an important part in 
the modern decorator’s scheme of things. 

Against a soft, creamy background of 
fine ecru linen the quaint clusters of old- 
time garden flowers are wonderfully ef- 
fective. The model shown on the opposite 
page was made from transfer pattern No. 
252, 20 cents, which gives two attractive 
floral motifs that may be used as illus- 
trated, or on decorative cushions for the 
living room. 

To embroider: Work the chrysanthe- 
mums in satin stitch in two shades of 
pink; the large leaves in two shades of 
green either in unpadded satin stitch or 
the old-fashioned Kensington stitch. The 
large stems and smaller leaves are worked 
in green satin stitch; the small stems, 
green outline. Two shades of lavender in 
satin stitch are used to work the small 
flowers, the buds being done in the deeper 
shade. Orange French knots are used for 
the centers. 

In the Kensington stitch, the surface 
of flower or leaf is covered with a succes- 


sion of stitches laid at regular intervals |, — 


in alternating rows, so that the end of 
each stitch is enclosed by the ends of the 
two on either side. Hold material so that 
each stitch is taken away from you, but 
the point of the needle is always toward 
you. This stitch is used for covering wide 
surfaces. 

The picture illustrated is made on 
ecru linen. Black sateen also makes a 
pretty background and is a suitable 
material for cushions. A cushion and 
picture to match may be made from the 
one pattern, as two motifs are included. 
The embroidery is done in six-strand 
mercerized floss. Transfer pattern No. 
252, blue, sells for 20 cents; floss to em- 
broider picture or cushion will be sent for 
60 cents. A simple frame of black mold- 
ing with a tiny gold inner edge is used. 

Extremely decorative and decidedly 
quaint are the new silhouette designs for 
cross stitch. They may be used as wall 
panels after the manner of a sampler or 
they may be framed as pictures. They 
are also delightfully appropriate for 
trays. 


Transfer pattern No. 251, blue, 20 | 


cents, gives two motifs in cross stitch, one 
of which is shown on the tray cover on 
opposite page. The cloth illustrated is 
worked entirely in black cross stitch. One 
dozen skeins of black floss, with needle, 
will be supplied for 55 cents. This design 
also makes an attractive cushion. 
Handsome enough to grace the most 
festive occasion is a linen set done in 
Roman cut-work, three pieces of which 
are shown on the opposite page. The 


work, while elaborate in effect, is not | 


difficult after a little practice. The set 
consists of square center, four plate 
doilies, and four tumbler doilies, and is a 
charming addition to any linen closet for 
cut-work, when carefully done, never 
goes out of fashion. The set illustrated 
is made on fine white’ linen and the em- 
broidery is done with white mercerized 
floss. The edges are buttonholed. 
Roman cut-work is done as follows: 
Step 1—outline the design with short run- 
ning stitches. Step 2—work over the 
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Sent FREE! 


Big Color Catalog 
Home Beautifying—Inexpensively, 
and Samples. Write! 


NOW. .. by a remarkable Patented 
Process—you can get luxurious new rugs 
at half price by sending in your old car- 
pets, rugs and clothing! Old materials are 
reclaimed like new by a process of shred- 
ding,washing, sterilizing, bleaching, pick- 
ering, carding, and combing—then dyed 
any color you choose, and woven on power 
looms into brand new OLSON RUGS 
that rival high grade domestic rugs in 
quality and texture. 





No Matter Where You Live 
It’s so easy to order, no matter where 
you live. And really, it’s fascinating to 
send away a bundle of old material and, 
in a week, receive new rugs that will win, 
the admiration of your heenry ea 
WE PAY Express, Freight, or 
Post, all states, as explained in Catalog. 
SENT ON TRIAL—Olson Rugs are 
sent on full trial. Examine them—com- 


The Latest Improved 


OLSON 
RUGS 


e « the finest rugs we ever made 





NOW from Your Old 


ys, Carpets, Clothing 


® Reversible, Velvety Rugs in the 
- Latest Colors at Saving of 2 


1 Any Color, Your choice of 23 fashion- 


ablecolors,including Taupe, 





Mole, Blue, Walnut, Grey Green, Beaver 
Brown, Mulberry, Mahogany, Rose, Dark 
Taupe, Wisteria, regardless of colors in 


your old materials. 
Every OLSON 
2 Reversible. rey 


is woven re- 
versible, with the same smooth, 
firm, deep nap on both sides. 
Twice the wear. Softer underfoot. 
3 Seamless, Woven in one 

piece without 
seams. Your ownexperience 
tells you that rugs wear out 
first along the seams. 


4 In a Week. Reon 








s 
will be made to your or- 
der in any size orshape, 
in one week. Special 

sizes, runners, stair 
carpeting, etc. 







pare with rugs costing twice as 
much—get the opinion of your friends. 
If you do not agree that Olson Rugs are 
the biggest rug value you have ever seen, 
simply return them to us at our expense 
and we will pay you for your old materi- 
als, and the trial won’t cost you a penny. 


Over a million families are enjoying 
these latest improved Olson Rugs—the 
biggest values ever offered in our 53 
years of rug manufacturing. 


Write for our unusual, new book, 
on Home Beautifying — Inexpensively, 
which shows all the fashionable new 
shades and patterns in actual colors in 
rooms sors ay nerplabiee mv pd 
and we will include, free, our helpful new 
Color Guides for home decorating. 

Branches: New York -- St. Louis 
OLSON RUG COMPANY 
Writeto H-56, Laflin St., CHICAGO 











Ce ee BSRSSSe ee 8855 
» MAIL THIS COUPON! 
§ OLSON RUG CO., Dept. H-56. . 

eal Pane oahte a Van yon © 
Bed by tRE Oiuon Proce, your Teal lr @ 
OSS | Se ee -~ 
b Street (R. F. D.) _—_—_—* 
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“ARMSTRONG 
SPRAY PUMP 

EZFICiENT and convenient—with its tnserchangeabie nozzles you 
spray from a@ fine mist to a ht stream. Over 250,000 are 

in dally Use use for fruit trees, potato and low 
Applying cattle and hog dip, whitewashing chicken 
houses, ete etc., etc. sons with bucket, barrel or knapsack. Brass extension 
rel Ma for apreymne. at any angle. Free folder, “Spraying Simpli- 

sent on request. 


5 Year Guarantee 
Brass through-out. 
pensene® by spray- 
ing chemicals. 












growing crops, shrub- 





Whitewashing or 


Disinfecting Stables 
Poultry Houses riN 


($6.00 West 
of Rockies. 
Knapsack an 
extension ex- 
tra. Order di- 
rect if your 
dealer or local 
_# agent can’t 
pen S supply you. 
For Fire Fighting ail oe hcpeeits 
Spray from the Ground. 300-500 Trees a Day. No Ladders or Extensions 
Armstrong Manufacturing Co., 
301 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. PEED occ cccccdccncedvcctoenedsocescopnccbecsocoecovossees 


Please send “Spray Simplified. 
Enclosed fi eee 
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66 sam? 
Trentonian 
THE WINNING DAHLIA 
OF TWO CONTINENTS 
This wonderful — 
has won first prizes at 
Showsall overthe U.S. 
and ist in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

A giont,straight 








Decorative of an 
old gold and shade. 
Price Each $3.50 
i —— OFFER 
on how, when and what to plant. Many prize-win- She 
ning flowers and vegetables unattainable elsewhere. Tromtonisn igeid & — 
Lowest Jersey (ssImon) 
Deal direct with the growers and get the benefit of our rock- {ides alue $7.50) $6 OO 
Our Th for 
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ar Ti ith "every order. Bend for Frew {oat Write for our new catalog. The most authentic 
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a2 PATER SEED & NURSERY CO... FISHER & MASSON 


The most successful Dahlia growers of America 
Sanhican Gardens (Box B) Trenton.N. J. 
a REE CERES 


GLADIOLUS 
Over 500 Varieties 


Send for my 96 page ay Catalog. 
aoa the American Gladiolus Society and 
arn how to grow them. 
JOHN C. DAVIS 
77 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





























HARDY 
CHR YSANTHEMUMS 
Ten beautiful Chrysanthemums, that will flaunt, thruout your 
Autumn Garden, a gorgeous tapestry of chaste whites; warm 
yellows; glittering scariets; tawney pasted shades of apricot 


and copper ; soft pioks; and tinte 0 of lavender and rose. From 
our own collection, the finest in the Middlewest, we have 
selected id which 
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running stitches, in close, narrow butten- 
holing. Step 3—after this is finished, 
where a bar is indicated, fasten thread in 
edge of buttonholing, carry across to 
opposite edge, fasten, then repeat until 
you have three threads across the space. 
Step 4—cover the three threads with 
buttonholing, taking care not to catch 
the material underneath. When finished, 
run the needle thru buttonholed edge to 
next bar and proceed as before. After 


‘the bars are completed, carefully cut 


away the material underneath. See en- 
larged detail and illustrations of steps 
in making the stitch on page 102 

Transfer pattern No. 253, blue, 35 
cents, gives designs for set complete, con- 
sisting of square center, four plate doilies, 
and four tumbler doilies. When trans- 
ferring, be sure to lay the pattern exactly 
using a drawn thread as a guide, and 
cut the doilies apart carefully. White 
floss to embroider, also needle, will be 
supplied for $1.10 in addition to the cost 
of the pattern. 





Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 32 


Ireland of today seems so far away; most 
of us are linked to it in some way or other, 
by blood, reading, friendship, or political 
sympathy. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, whom many of you 
know quite well, is a college professor, 
naturalist, father and educator, who is 
also a pleasing writer. He has published a 
long list of books about children, bees, 
wild life and education; Sanctuary! Sanc- 
tuary! is his latest. He loves our American 
birds and animals, and knows them. In 
this book he tells of many things: a 
famous bird sanctuary off the coast of 
Oregon, a useful little hop-toad in the 
author’s own garden near Boston, the 
strange birds that live near beautiful 
Santa Barbara in California. I consider 
this an almost ideal book to read aloud in 
the average family. 

Winnie-the-Pooh is for children, and 
unless you have a good deal of the child 
in you, you won’t like it. 

Winnie-the-Pooh, also known as Mr. 
Edward Bear (he who in When We Were 
Very Young “worried lots about the fact 
that he was rather stout,”’) is introduced 
as follows: 

“Here is Edward Bear, coming down- 
stairs now, bump, bump, bump, on the 
back of his head, behind Christopher 
Robin . . . here he is at the bottom, ready 
to be introduced to you. Winnie-the- 
Pooh. 

“When I first heard of his name, I said, 
just as you are going to say, ‘But I 
thought he was a 

“ ‘So did I,’ said a Christopher Robin. 

“*Then you can’t call him Winnie?’ 

-“T don’t.’ 

“ ‘But you said——’ 

“ ‘He’s Winnie-ther-Pooh. Don’t you 
know what ‘ther’ means?’ 

“ ‘Ah, yes, now I do,’ I said quickly 
and I hope you do, too, because that is 
all the pomectinn ou are going to get.” 

So the book is ail about this Mr. Ed- 
ward Bear, known also as Winnie-the- 
Pooh, who, strangely enough, lived in a 
forest all by himself under the name of 
Sanders. Christopher Robin also lived in 
the forest. 

Given the right father, the right moth- 
er, and the right children (tho, to be 
sure, nearly all children are the right 
kind when it is the question of a book as 
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“right” as this funny little quaint one) 
Winnie-the-Pooh makes delicious out-loud 
reading. 

Lastly, I have a confession to make. 
While still stoutly maintaining that I 
can’t think of any poems as good to read 
aloud as Vachel Lindsay’s (I am speak- 
ing of The Chinese Nightingale, Johnny 
Appleseed, General William Booth Enters 
Heaven, The Congo, and a hundred others,) 
my little daughters are unanimous in dis- 
liking them heartily. At least so far; I 
have hopes that age may soften their 
stern disapproval. For how could a 
child dislike 
“Then I saw the Congo, creeping thru the 

black, 
Cutting thru the forest with a golden 
track, 
Then along that riverbank 
A thousand miles 
Tattooed cannibals danced in files,” 
Etc., etc.? 


But the fact remains that in my 
family, which includes one father who 
asks nothing better than the oppor- 
tunity to thunder forth these striking 
measures, and one mother who asks noth- 
ing better than the opportunity to listen, 
(tho Vachel Lindsay is almost too stirring 
a poet if mending or anything else is to 
be done while listening), the children are 
still able to say, “That’s crazy! Read 
something else!’’ 

They do like, however, the one about 


“T saw a proud mysterious cat, 
I saw a proud mysterious cat, 
Too proud to catch a mouse or rat— 
Mew, mew, mew. 


But catnip she would eat, and pyyr, 

But catnip she would eat, and purr. 

And goldfish she did much prefer— 
Mew, mew, mew. 


I saw a cat—’twas but a dream, 
I saw a cat—’twas but a dream 
Who scorned the slave that brought her 
cream— 
Mew, mew, mew. 


Unless the slave were dressed in style, 

Unless the slave were dressed in style, 

And knelt before her all the while— 
Mew, mew, mew. 


Did you ever hear of a thing like that? 

Did you ever hear of a thing like that? 

Did you ever hear of a thing like that? 

Oh, what a proud mysterious cat. 

Oh, what a proud mysterious cat. 

Oh, what a proud mysterious cat. 
Mew... mew... mew.” 


So I have hopes. For I do know one 
family, father, mother, grandmother and 
two boys, in which Vachel Lindsay’s 
poems head the list of favorite out-loud 
reading. 





In the garden of M. E. Heindel, 
Kaukausa, Wisconsin 
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Colonial Furniture 


is in its straightforward ee apy’ § Today, it is best 
exemplified by reproductions in the American woods 
employed by the artisans of that period. 

_ In those early pioneer days, Hard Maple was 
interestingly used for some of the finest pieces and is 
characteristic of American furniture alone. 

Hard Maple combines beauty with serviceability. 
Corners remain square, drawers slide smoothly and 
joints and fittings stay snug and tight in furniture 
miade of this hardest of American cabinet woods. 


Its great strength also permits the fashioning of 
small graceful proportions as in the slender spindle 
backs of the popular Windsor chairs. Wonderful 
effects are obtained in Birds-Eye Maple veneers. 

Fortunately, the growing appreciation of things 
Colonial has brought a revival for Hard Maple Furni- 
ture and now everyone may enjoy the fresh inspiration 
of at least a few prized pieces in this honey-tone wood. 


An interesting book on Hard Maple and the important it plays 
in our Gaiiy and industrial life will be sent free nt mang request. 


THE NORTHERN HARD MAPLE MANUFACTURERS 
$21 F. R. A. Building 
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La Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 
about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
It contains page after page of me color illustrations of 
what you can make and All supplies are sent by 
sell. You can make good FREE us with the instructions 
money and this book is and many have made 
Our crete & to $25the first week. Some society 
2 pm ere You Fomen have taken up this work 
finished art way er 
the beginning. A. 
rite Now for 
valuable book; 
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SOMETHING NEW—HUNDRED DAY | Poor trees are costly. Krider's northern 
omy « Ap Wn a ey TE ane! Thrifty trees are a Joy. Sur quarter century bar 
paehunssadnad suceeshebecescosed a catalog will save money, may save disappointment. 
evergreens, shrubs, perennials, fruit and trees. 


Karwan wunsantes, inc.i07 Bristol Ave, ippuzsury wD. 
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S, three dozen of 

them, so natural, so 
perfect, in form and 
color that your friends 
will insist they are real. And they will stay 
fresh and charming for weeks! 


Making beautiful flowers of Dennison Crepe Paper is 
one of the most apeaes new arts, It’s surprisingly peer, 
costs so little an Te are sO many ways to use 
For you can make es oe of every mind —tnete, 9 —— 
wey carnations, a rdenias, poinsettias. I  <oaed 
hey add a colorful decoration for table or window. 
Te, are smart for personal wear. You can make them 
for your church, your school, as or you can make 
money selling them if you 


Instructions for Sweet Peas—FREE 


So that you may prove to your owngem lete satisfaction 
how easily you can make flowers by thismew plan, we 
will send you absolutely free complete instruction for 


thaking lovely Sweet Peas. Simply send this coupon, 


—D)eywinowevaht— 


Dennison’s, Dept. 19-B, Framingham, Mass. 
I am interested in your newmethod of making 

Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free complete 

sample instructions for making Sweet Peas. 





Street or (R.F.D.) 


City State 

Why not let us send you some of the famous 
books of Dennisoncraft? Simply check those you 
want and enclose 10 cents for each. 


...Crepe Paper Costumes .. Sealing Wax Craft 
oonliia Table Bessubene ...... Weaving Paper Rope 44 
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NEW GLADIOLUS variegated, Striped and 


blotched. Exhibition stock. reds ows, 
delica’ mons, lavender and pink. Cream and pure 
. Earl Po —. fi A-1 florists mix. 
= bulbs Med. $1.00. Large $2.00 
tra large $3.00; en will i bloom 50 bate 10€ ry You 
need our lst If you are grow +o 
Ex. double p aay - Bulbs 7 
doz.Small 50¢ eo e., Tuberose sets 


§0e per 100. Delivered 
Flower Farm, » Penna. 


Proof of the increasing popularity of Better 
Homes iens can be seen a the fact 
that our circulation recently passed the 850,000 
mark and shows no indiantions of of slowing up. 
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Ideals and Sanity 


Continued from page 41 


the engine, in time cause explosions, and 
that is the end of the usefulness of a 
splendid machine. 

“The nervous system of a child is a 
matter of fine adjustments beyond ariy- 
thing else we know. Improper handling 
here, with the explosions of temper and 
resentment that result, do a greater 
damage than to the fine car, for a ruined 
life might be the penalty. It is these ex- 
plosions, disturbing the nervous system 
and laying the path for a lifetime of ex- 
plosions, which form the case history of 
a neurotic. 

‘An infant’s nervous mechanism is not 
thoroly co-ordinated. There is often lost 
motion between the mental faculties of 
feeling, thinking, and willing. It is the 
parent’s task, in these years before the 
youngster’s reasoning powers have de- 
veloped, to make habit take the place of 
logic. In fact, the problem of discipline 
should easily be called a task of habit 
building. 

“By quiet, tactful behavior, the parent 
from the first teaches the child to meet an 
unsatisfactory situation calmly and quiet- 
ly. By himself exploding when the child 
does an undesired thing, the parent 
teaches the child to explode when things 
do not go to suit him. Or by an unsympa- 
thetic manner the parent teaches the 
child to harbor resentment. 


“Sometimes rough methods have to be 
used with an hysterical person, but there 
can be a great difference in the manner 
in which these remedies are applied. In 
extreme cases, we give an emetic hypo- 
dermic. I could say harshly to the 
patient, ‘Now I’m going to give you some- 
thing that will make you behave!’ and 
jab the needle into him With a savage 
gesture. The patient would feel that I 
had tortured him because I was an- 
noyed, and would have a reaction of 
wishing to get even with me. But sup- 
pose I go to him quietly and sympa- 
thetically and say, ‘You are extremely 
tense, and we must relax your muscles. 
This hypodermic will cause you a little 
immediate discomfort, but it will soon 
give you relief from your bad feelings.’ 
The patient realizes that I am acting 
from a desire to help him, and his reaction 
is one of gratitude and friendliness. 

“So it is with disciplining children. The 
same method of discipline can be admin- 
istered in a manner that will make an 
enemy of the child or that will bring the 
results you want together with a feeling 
of affection for the parent. 

“Never discipline in anger. Your only 
possible result will be a nervous upset 
on the part of the child, which will help 
it to build exactly the wrong kind of 
habit. A parent can afford to go far out 
of his way in order to avoid a feeling of 
revenge on the part of a child. 

“While the infant and the young child 
are learning to react in a sane and con- 
trolled way to their environment, the 
parents should furnish a smooth, quiet 
routine, with as few distractions as pos- 
sible to cause upsets. Regularity of 
meals, lots of sleep and very little excite- 
ment wifl be of the greatest help in 
avoiding explosions, and in correlating 
=o system in the way that we 
wish. 

“Observe this kind of care during the 
years of discipline, and with maturity 
the cliild will be doing from reason the 
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HOT WATER) 


EVERYWHERE! 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Avoid Typhoid 


i only byi improper sewage disposal 

ou can now have the convenience 
and health protection of modern 
bathroom and toilet for your subur- 
ban or country home or camp with 
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po oJ the ow of muy. gr water 
and or water 
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by without =. 2 , Soe U. Public 
Easil 


Health Service. No f y fastalled, 

[= ; atone "You Decide 
write for San-Equip folders and free 
plan sheets. Give us the brief details 


of your problems and we will 
do the rest. No obligation. 
Chemical Toilet Corporation 
813 KE. Brighton Ave. , Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Makers of santiary waterless 
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“Largest in the Northwest’ 












The Curtis is famous for the ease and suc- 
cess with which it comfortably cares for 
great crowds, There seems to be no limit to 
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H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dept. EH7# 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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things that once were done by habit. He 
will be steady and controlled, entirely 
able to withstand the wear and tear he 
will have to face. And that is the thing 
we want—to train our children to meet 
and conquer the wear and tear and fric- 
tion of life.” 

We had been speaking of the normal, 
healthy child. Just as his nerves must be 
safeguarded by parental care, some extra 
precautions will build up the powers of 
the less fortunate “nervous” youngster. 

“Some children are perfectly sound 
mentally and physically in the germ 
plasm, so that nothing we do to them can 
throw them off their balance, but these 
are few. A great many are healthy, but 
susceptible to the wrong kind of discipline 
we have been speaking of, while others, 
born with none too sound nerves, must be 
given extra consideration. 

“I do not quite agree with the pedia- 
tricians that the child who does not want 
to eat is simply naughty or spoiled. I feel 
that a child who is finicky about meals 
probably has some nervous weakness 
which calls for extra watchfulness on the 
part of the parents. This does not mean 
that such a child should be allowed to go 
without food, but that a kind manner 
should be employed, rather than a critical 
one. When a child. has tantrums, it is not 
so much a matter for spanking as for 
greater regularity and quiet in the child’s 
regime, and for special delicacy in the 
parents’ way of dealing with him. 

“Parents can do wonders for a nervous 
child by supplying him with a calm and 
reposeful atmosphere, in addition to the 
strict routine of meals, play and ‘sleep. 
Such a child, reared in this w ay; stands an 
excellent chance of arriving at maturity 
with better coordinations than a normal 
child brought up in an atmosphere of 
pa af unpleasantness and nervous 


sions.’ 
"While the parental manner and meth- 
ods are the greatest element in building 


* L 4 a 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


We still have a limited number 
of copies of the booklet, “Thru 
the Day With the Pre-School Child” 
which was offered in the December 
issue of this magazine. If you have 
not already received your copy, send 
ten cents today and it will be sent 
i] promptly. This booklet contains in 
concise form schedules, diet lists and 
recipes which will be of great help 
to parents of young children. Ad- 
dress Dept. H., Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines Iowa. 
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Former R.R. Fireman Now Grows Apples 
and Makes $15, 000 a Year Off 40 Acres 
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the child’s nervous system, its sex life, or 
rather thoro parental understanding of its 
sex life, is very important also, according 
to the doctor. 

“Parents do not know enough about 
this vital subject,” says Dr. Ely. “There 
are periods in the life of any normal child 
when sex occupies its attention. This is 
natural and not due to any degeneracy on 
the part of the child. I don’t believe we 
should let the sex impulses go unchecked, 
but let us remember he is expressing a 
natural thing, and approach the prob- 
lem from that standpoint. Parents should 
appear neither prudish nor shocked, but 





“More Profit in an Apple | 
Orchard than in Orange 


ges. Sharpe, Feeenet BB Pee Sharpe, former R. R. 

seme wimeaaba fireman, Morris Co., KAN- 
SAS, states that $150.00 land yielded him wonderful 
profits when planted to Stark Trees. 

From 40 acres he gathered $15,000.00 worth Stark 
Delicious, Stayman Winesap, Stark King David and 
other mime each year for 3 straight years! This land 
is now worth $500 an acre. Mr. Sharpe says:—‘“There 
is MORE PROFIT in a cared-for apple ellie’ than 
in an orange grove in California or Florida.” (C.N. Schaffer, 


Send Name and Address for Free Book — 
that will give you PROFIT FACTS told to you by |STREET CAR 
shrewd farmers and land owners who have planted such |MAN MAKES 
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Strikingly beauti- 
ful, hardy, vigorous, 
free blooming, bril- 
liant—a sensation 
wherever grown. 


: NOVELTY COLLECTION DAHLIAS 
Six new Dahlias, all extra large and carried on 
Worth $14.50 at regular prices and sent postpaid or $1000. 








BUBAN G. TEVIS (Dec.), Lilec Blue. inhiidliakshaceel 350 
ELDORADO (Dec.), Vivid Gold eM a * 
CHAMPAGNE (Dec.), Champag 2. 
OTARGIC (Dec.), Rich Gold... ccc ccnceenqennee. 2.00 
PERFECT DAY (H. ©.), Deep Canary Yellow... 2.50 
THE CLOWN (Dec.), Distinctly Variegated. 2.50 
(Save $4.50) $14.50 


CUT FLOWER DAHLIA COLLECTION 
Six Dahlias, all of our own introduction, that are 
suited for —- have good stems, bloom very freely and iat 
well when cut. bulbs worth $2.80 for $1.60 postpaid. 


Regular Price 

CITY OF PORTLAND (P.), Giant Yellow... me’ 1 

GILL (D.), Soft Rose Pink...... 

JAS. C. GILL (P.), Orange Toned Scarlet. 
CHALLEN 













(Save $1.20) ‘F200 
We are the largest growers of Dahlias 
4 west of the Mississippi. Send for Catalog. 


GILL BROS. SEED Co. 








PORTLAND, ORIE 
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be as casual about the matter as possible 
and try to give the child intelligent rea- 
sons why he should respect his body. 

“Do not threaten or prophesy dire con- 
sequences which the experience of the 
race has shown do not follow. This course 
is much more likely to produce mental 
disorders than anything the child can do 
himself. I have had patients, men as old 
as 65 or even 70, suffering from mental 
or nervous trouble which had its origin 
in the fear of the consequences of a sex 
irregularity in youth. Perhaps the physi- 
cian 0 es even consider it an irregu- 
larity, but recognize it for a natural act, 
which would have had no bad aftermath. 

“‘Misapprehensions about the results of 
sex acts and impulses, much more than 
the acts themselves, are responsible for 
a great deal of mental trouble. 

“IT know of fine women whose lives 
have been starved because their mothers 
had impressed upon them that the most 
natural impulses were wicked. It has kept 
the unfortunate daughters from love, 
from marriage, from having children. 
Thru this cutting off of the affectional 
life, the mind in some cases has become 
diseased. Isn’t that too great a price for 
a child to pay for parental ignorance? 

“Of course I do not advocate un- 
bridled sexual indulgence. Far from it. 
But you can influence a boy just as much 
by explaining to him the real facts of life, 
with the potent reasons that exist for 
keeping himself clean, as you can by 
—— a false bogey that may cause 

m some day to lose his mental balance. 

“There are many sources from which 
parents may secure scientific information 
on the ~— of sex, and intelligent ideas 
should replace the superstitions which 
have wrecked many lives.” 

But Doctor Ely does not entirely 
excuse adults who wear out their nerve 
fabric by explosions on the ground that 
their parents should have taught them 
better. The adult with nervous tendencies 
can take himself in hand and by his own 
efforts avert the troubles that may follow 
indulgence in emotional sprees. 

“T have done this myself,” confesses 
Doctor Ely. ‘From a nervous, flighty 
young fellow, I have trained myself to 
be deliberate in actions and judgment, 
until some of my friends accuse me now of 
not having enough emotion to make me 
interesting. 1 tell them they do not know 
how necessary it is for me to restrain that 
emotion whose absence they deplore. Any 
adult with ordinary intelligence can cure 
himself of nervous intemperance if he 
tries hard enough. But it is much better 
of course if he can arrive at maturity 
with self-control already firmly estab- 
lished. That is what parents can do for 
their children.” 





Down the garden path at the E. T. Rice home 
Springvale, Arkansas 
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finest, fragrant varieties.— 
COLUMBIA—newest big pink: GOLDEN 
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rose ink; WHITE KILLAR- 
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How I Made My Little Garden | 


Continued from page 11 


are very useful members of the border. 

Blue platycodons hang their bells | 
among the golden sna ns near. 
But “the blaze of glory which envelops 
the border is formed by the orange and 
lemon-colored zinnias. They are truly 
marvelous, the seed is of the best of 
course—not started indoors but planted 
the first of May, two seeds in one place 
six inches apart along the whole 100 feet 
of border. Only easily grown and well- 
known plants are in this border but it is 
so well kept, no fallen over plants, all 
staked, no. seed pods allowed and no 
bare places evident so it is really a blue- 
ribbon garden. 

The formal garden shown in the pic- 
ture is lovely. The beds are all brick- 
bordered, all edges so straight and even 
and the beds either all of one color or all 
one kind of plant. One bed is of blue 
salvia, azurea; one bed is of snapdragons 
mixed; one is of red-riding-h zinnias, 
so brilliant, so tiny, so perfect and an- 
other is of flaming California poppies 
which bloom early and continuously. 
Then there is another bed of larkspur and 
salpiglossis (only yellow salpiglossis and 
blue larkspur). robin fills one 
bed, an enduring blue so charming for 
cutting. One all pink bed of pink gladi- 
olus with pink bachelor buttons is in the 
center. Then on the pillars and lattices 
twines heavenly blue, the Japanese morn- 
ing glory, a divine color and a most rapid 
grower of the ipomea family. It stays 
out on cloudy days to meet the sunflowers 
that stand at attention along the border. 


HE sunken garden is another story, 

This is two steps down under thai 
way with stone retaining walls laid up dry 
sal is overgrown with butter and eggs, 
another dear little yellow and orange 
blossom. Annual gypsophila and snow- 
on-the-mountain run riot here among the 
flowers in the cutting garden, grown in 
rows radiating from a lily pool with water 
lilies and cattails among the stone borders. 
This little garden is most vivid in August. 

The pink petunia, annual poinsettia and 
pink cornflower grow side by side. The 
plantings are informal rine § the colors 
mixed in this part of the garden. Snap- 
dragons, zinnias, nicotiana, sweet alyssum, 
shasta daisies, pinks, day lilies (double 
and single), golden glow, datura, mari- 
gold, nigella, beebalm, with here and 
there a cluster of tall gladiolus in all colors 
bloom in profusion. A more charmin 
flower for cutting could not be foun 
than the gladiolus. Cut when the first 
blossom opens, the last one will bloom 
out indoors. 

Grown in quantities and in rows, makes 
cultivation easy. Annual seed is fairly 
dependable and with care the plants come 
into bloom quite early. The time of 
flowering can be calculated with annuals 
and the arrangement, not only as to color 
but position in the little garden can be 
planned. 

Annuals are absolutely n to 
bridge the time when perennials have 
had their faded heads cut off and to mask 
the perennials that are cut back for a 
second blooming. Without annuals the 
border would present a sorry appearance 
at some period of the surhmer. Another 
most delightful trait in an annual garden 
is that the plants are not there to stay. If 
the colors clash, next year another flower 
will be in its place. With annuals one 
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ts Your Home's Beauty 
‘ONLY SKIN DEEP”? 


Gor paint is excellent, of course, but does the preservation 
of your home depend entirely upon this thin film? Have you 
weather-resisting material beneath the paint? 


Whether you are buying a house ready built or are building your 
gwn, be sure that it is sided with genuine Western Red Cedar sid- 
ing, long-lived, rot-proof and with distinctive beauty of line—side- 
wall material that will not crack, peel off, discolor or crumble. 
Even good paint cannot prevent such deterioration in certain side- 


wall materials. 


Siding of Western Red Cedar, the wood which carries its own 
natural preservative, will add years to the life of your home. Also, 
it will enable you to save many dollars in fuel during the winters, 
due to its high insulating qualities. Insist that beneath its paint your 
home is protected by Western Red Cedar from the Pacific Northwest. 


Write for Free Booklet, “The Wood That 
Nature Armed Against Decay.” 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
4349 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
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With cheap money, 
plentiful labor and 
reasonable material 
now is the time for 
people to build, who 
have been waiting 
until conditions 
= - were right. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Sev- 
enty Five Per Cent 











GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 


sota. tions never better to bu ‘ood 
joa that will never be lower. Crop parmant sien 7 
ter: which state interested in. about 
Send for booklet No. 31. Address 


ers 
H. S. FUNSTON 


1702 Soo Building Land Commissioner 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





. FREE! cataoc on CANARIES 


t Big on ing Canaries, Parrots, Fancy PETS 
Birds, and 


CHICAGO BIRD & CAGE CO. 
422 So. State Bireet Dept. 185, Chicago, Ii. 








ATER LILIES (Queen 0; Garden Flowers) 
SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
Wholesale and retail 
W. B. SHAW'S AQUATIC GARDENS . Kenilworth. Washington, D. C. 
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lt ghstens! 


Ir usy’r a task to keep the toilet 
bow] as clean, white and shining 
as new. It’s easy to remove 
those unsightly stains, marks 
and incrustations. Use Sani- 
Flush. See the bowl glisten 
with cleanliness! 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in 

the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That’s ail. 
Simple, isn’t it? 
_ And Sani-Flush really cleans. 
Gets down into the hidden trap 
where a brush never can reach. 
Banishes foul odors too. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. 
It’s an easy, pleasant task to 
use Sani-Flush. Saves time. 
Keep it handy in the bathroom 
always. 

Buy Sani-F lush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store; or send 25¢ 
for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
West. 385c in Canada, 


ani -Flush 


sCloset Bowls Without Scouring ) 
ne Hyerenic Propvucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


has he distemper’? 


It’s serious. Treat at once with 
Sergeant's Distemper Medicine. 
$1.20 at your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
On feeding, breeding and care, with 
symptom chart. Our Advice Dept. will 
answer questions free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1183 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 



























For Hanging Pictures 
and all Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















THIS YEAR LET'S MAKE {T 


WARREN’S 


9 Different sizes @ 
Soft restful colors 


Your Oealer Can Supply You 
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can have variety, change and the pleasure 
of making a new combination of different 
colors. Perennials of course are needed. 
They cannot be moved but they can be 
built to form the backbone of the little 
garden. The keynote for the annuals can 
be taken from the perennials. 

The soil in my garden has been built 
up until now it is too full of humus and 
almost too light. Where much watering 
must be done in July and August, how- 
ever, an open soil is best as it allows the 
water to penetrate easily and does not 
bake under the heat. Where the earth 
hardens and fissures form, watering does 
little good and with a heavy soil there 
must be constant stirring of the soil which 
is difficult as the plants increase in size. 
It should be the aim of the gardener to set 
the plants so close that the sun’s rays 
cannot reach the earth. The shade will 
conserve the moisture. Coal ashes have 
been mixed with the soil in my garden, 
which also tends to lighten it. 

The story of my little garden can never 
reveal the joy of living with it. 

“A drowsy smell of flowers—gray helio- 
trope 

And white sweet clover, and shy mignon- 

ette— 

Comes faintly in.” 





The Winter Fernery 


FERN stands look very lovely when 
they first come home from the flor- 
ist, but they have a distressing way of 
growing scraggly after a while, for the 
atmosphere of the average home is too 
hot and dry for the smallest of the ferns 
to thrive. The largest of the ferns usually 
survive. To fill in the bare spaces left 
after the little ferns wither, I tuck in an 
occasional paper white narcissus bulb. 
These bulbs are slower to bloom when 
planted in the fern stands than when 
planted just in pebbles and water, but 
they do blossom in the course of time, 
and look very pretty against the back- 
ground of ferns. Last winter I tried 
planting a few small gladiolus bulbs in 
the fern stand and found that the tall, 
spike-like leaves gave quite as interesting 
accents of outline among the ferns, as do 
the expensive tropical plants which 
florists use in their more costly arrange- 
ments for ferneries. Naturally, no blos- 
soms appeared on these glads, but the 
green leaves were well worth the sacri- 
fice of one year’s blooms, and the bulbs 
when the leaves began to look rusty, were 
dug up and saved for the next season for 
outdoor planting.—H. B., Illinois. 





“Our Lily Pool” —R. C. Field, 
Sheridan, Oregon 
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RUNNING WATER= 
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City comforts in pountey homes 
are complete and trouble-proof 
even with inexperienced oper- 
ators-— with KEWANEE Super- 
Built automatic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put a prob- 
lem up to KEWANEE. 


- Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
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The New Fabric Painting and Embroid- 
ery. Beautiful and extremely ar. MAK 
MONEY or GIFTS decorating handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, dresses, lingerie, doilies, pillows, leather, etc. 
Washes and drycleans. Handkerchiefs made in few 
inutes sell readily at a dollar. Anyone can do it. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

Complete No. 1 Outfit containing everything required, 
and stamped silk handkerchief, with full instructions, 
sent postpaid. Also big 1927 Yearbook illustrating fa- 
mous Egyptian Gesso, Clay, Glassine Transparent Lamp- 
shadework, I Tint Shadet new unfinished 
wood furniture, novelties. Write today. Just say, Send 
Special Trial Offer and I will pay postman $3. 

FRED S. LARKIN CO., Dept. 7, Omaha, Nebr. 
Z If Yearbook only ts desired, snnd 10c to cover postage. 
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Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


Continued from page 50 


had entirely filled three large window 
boxes, and were causing admiration from 
everyone who saw them. 

These three boxes Miss Addie sold to 
one of the most prominent women in 
town for $2.50 a box, and out of them 
she kept enough to start more boxes. The 
$7.35 profit obtained from her first in- 
vestment made her realize just what she 
could do. Her profits from these verbena 
plants increased bit by bit until by fall 
of the same year the amount totaled $75. 

Every bit of this amount she spent that 
winter in building a little greenhouse; it 
was really nothing more than a flower 

it, six by ten feet. With the success she 
had thus far achieved, her desire to start 
a real, city-like floral business became so 
strong she had to tell her friends about 
her ambition. 

But instead of encouragement she 
received nothing but laughter and dis- 
couragement, “Why, the very idea of 
anyone trying to start a floral shop in 
Lockhart, a little town of only four 
thousand ‘people, who get all their flowers 
from the city. You would be foolish to 
start such a business.” That is the kind 
of talk she heard from all her friends. 

Miss Addie knew that her employer 
in the clothing store was her friend and a 
good business man,*so she went to him 
with her dreams and plans. But even he 
tried to dissuade her. “I am afraid you 
cannot make a go of it,” he told her. 
“You will have too much competition 
from the nearby cities, but if you are de- 
termined to quit your job here, I want 

ou to remember that when you 
Cclie you can always have your old 
job.” ‘There was not much encourage- 
ment in that! 

But there was one person in the town 
who had faith in Miss Addie’s plans, and 
that was the same woman who had 
bought the first verbenas from her. She 
told” Mrs. Jones she believed she could do 
well in the business and at least could 
count on her patronage. 

So with this little bit of encourage- 
ment Miss Addie gave up her job in the 
spring of 1917 to devote her whole time 
to her flowers. “It took lots of nerve and 
grit,” she told me, “to give up that 
definite amount each month and start a 
business I knew little about. But I knew 
if work and determination had anything 
to do with success, I would succeed, for I 
was not afraid of work. 

“Ali that spring and summer I worked 
from early morning till late at night. I 
did every bit. of the work myself for I 
could not afford to hire a man to do it 
for me.” When people learned that they 
could actually get flowers from Miss 
Addie just as pretty as those from the 
city florist, her business began to grow 
And with the added work that the growing 
business demanded, her friends again 
began their prophecies of evil. “You will 
ruin your health,” they told her, but Miss 
Addie paid them.no heed for she had seen 
her opportunity and was determined to 
make the most of it. 

It was hard plodding, running a floral 
business with just a pit, six by ten feet. 
All the ground around her little home she 
had cultivated with flowers thru the 
spring and summer. During the winter 


e bought most of her plants from Den-. 
ver and used her home as a greenhouse 
to store them. Business was good, so good 


Continued on page 120 
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TRACTOR 


Gardeners, Nurserymen, Farmers 
Truck Raisers—Fruit Growers 


Here is areal power tractor for you. A com- 
plete, compact, easy-handling outfit. Plows, 

arrows, seeds, cultivates and mows. Takes 
the hard work out of farming or gardening. 
Tool attachments give wide variety of uses, 
from plowing to road grading or cutting lawns. 
Patented tool control. Gets in close to grow- 












“A Wonderful Machine” 
Shaw Mig. Co., Galesburg, Kansas 
My SHAW Garden Tractor will 
do all that you claim it to do. 

I have done all kinds of work 


ban 


with it like cultivating, plowing, 
gtinding feed, grinding plow 
points, sickles and many other 
tools, planting potatoes and dig- 
Pe potatoes, run a bean 

thresher, run a generator for 
lighte and many other things, 
and 





ing rows without damage. 
tractor —always ready! 
every state. 


Costs about 3 cents an hour to operate. 
of five men. Down to smallest truck farm or subur- 
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Pays for Itself 


Saves 


Does work 
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Simple and economical. 
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Mows grass, weeds, clover, lawns. 


Direct From Factory Prices—Buy from makes 
at rock-bottom. Send today for — factory offer 


cutter bar 
with standard knife sections. 


Uses 3% ft. 
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work and get better crops. 
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the year ‘round. 
Operate pump, 
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work. Attachments 
for different jobs are in- 
stantly interchangeable. 
Many indispensible features, 
patented arched axle, tool 
control, power turn ete. 
Ask about our time pay- 
ment plan. Write 


GILSON MFG. CO.  C0., 602 PARK ST. » PORT WASHINGTON WIS. 
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Beautiful designs. New styles from which to 
choose. All strong, durable fabrics that last 
for years. Quality guaranteed. New ‘Low 
Prices. Savings are greater than ever. Read 
what satisfied users say: 
“4 some 400 feet of Lawn F 
you in 1901 i and it is still in good 
Geo. W.Henry, Sciota, Illinois. Edward Dux, Oo 
ton, Ky., writes “I saved 4cts. afoot onmy fente.” 
You, too, can save. We Pay the Freight. Write 
today for FREE CATALOG of Lawn, Garden, 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And.... infinity in the palm of your hand. ...” 
—William Blake. 





every family can- 
not enjoy this 
grand flower—it 
1s as easy to grow 
as the potato. 


They bloom from 
July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs 
each month from April to July. 
For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs of our 
Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every 
conceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 

Each year we sell thousands of these bulbs 
and have received numerous testimonials as 
to their merits. 


For those desiring Gladiolus in separate va- 
rieties, so the colors may be studied, we offer 
a Collection of 10 each of 10 varieties 
separately labeled for $6.00. 


Order Your Bulbs Now 
so as to have them to plant when 
you begin making your garden. 
































Mention this advertisement and send 
Check, Money Order h or Stamps, and 
secure either one, or both, of these splendid 
collections, sent pee to any point in the 
U. 8S. east of the Mississippi. For points 
West and Canada add 25c for the $2. 
collection or 50c for the $6.00 collection. 


Our 1927 Seed Annual sent on request 


Stamp ollaltar 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 














Send for the 1927 “Kentucky Bred” 
Garden Book. A complete listing of 
most of the rare and more common varie- 
ties of Dahlias. For a beautiful garden in 
late summer and early fall nothing beats 
the Dahlia. Our catalog also contains 


Bargain Dahlia Gardens 
Save money and time by buying these 


bargain gardens: High grade selections 
of quality “Kentucky Bred” flowers. 














I HAVE been priding myself for some 
time—secretly, I confess—on the 
thought that I was not going to spend so 
much time on my backyard garden next 
season. For several years now, it has 
taken almost every spare minute I have 
had when I was home. You know how a 
new garden can do that. Well, this year 
was going to be different! I was going to 
have time for a game of golf now and 
then, time for a ramble in the woods 
and along the streams, time for more pic- 
nics and excursions, time for more loafing. 

But just last night, as 1 was rummaging 
thru the reading table, I found a dis- 
carded garden notebook. Curiously, I 
turned the pages, until this notation under 
date of May 13th, caught my eye: 

“Today I felt the throb of life on every 
hand. It was good, worthwhile, impor- 
tant. The ants I have fought so hard in 
the perennial border—even they were 
busy and quiet, persistent, relentless. I 
didn’t have the heart to disturb them on 
this bright and happy day. Perhaps on 
another day when the sky hasn’t so much 
promise in it, I can move to the attack 
again. The birds are full of song and 
nest-building. The tulips are giving their 
last drama of color before dropping their 
vivid curtains on the more serious busi- 
ness of seed-making. The columbines, 
peonies and iris are in bud. The pansies 
peer with their dark faces trying to read 
the riddle of the sun, and the meadow 
rue is all airy and feathery in a new dress. 
Bridal wreath is dainty and rare in her 
virgin white. Everything is ready, on tip- 
toe for the mighty symphony to start. 
Just the prelude is past—the big burst yet 

As I read that, the whole delicious 
fragrance of that May day seemed to 
throng back over me, and I felt my blood 
all atingle for it. The discarded pile of 
catalogs and lists which I had so sternly 
and heroically pushed aside, impervious 
to their spell, were now irresistible. With 
a sigh of happy anticipation, I gathered 
them up and settled down for a great 
evening. As I sharpened my pencil, a 
voice anxiously asked, “What are you 
going to do?” 

“Why, I am going to make out the list 
of new things we will want for the garden 
this year?” There was a tense moment, 
and then the Voice challenged: “But 
where are you going to put anything else?”’ 
I smiled, “Oh, there’s lots of room, plenty 
of places.” Then came the thing I had 
feared, “I thought you wanted to be free 
from so much work in the garden this 
year; I thought you wanted more time for 
golf and hikes...” “Oh, hang the golf 
and the hikes,” I replied. “I wouldn’t 
trade the fun of gardening for all the 
other fun in the world! There is something 
about it, even tho you make a perfect 
mess of it, that brings more real satisfac- 
tion than anything else you can do. If I 


can’t find anything else to do this year, 
I am going to tear it all up and start over 
again!’ And, at midnight, I was still 

lanning, planning, for another May day 
ike that I had last year! 


ONE of the biggest tragedies in life is 
to gain leisure and then not know 
what to do with it. I sometimes think 
that a good deal of the old drudgery in the 
family life, in the business of keeping a 
home together have rich compensations 
which a good many of us have missed now 
thst modern conveniences have come in 
to free us’ from it. It is an interesting 
speculation to consider just what the 
freeing of the family from the old drudg- 
ery of “tending the fire,” has done to 
change our whole thinking concerning 
the home and the family’s obligation to 
it. When the fireplace went largely into 
the discard and the stove and the furnace 
came in, as a necessity in heating the 
home, vast social changes were immedi- 
ately inaugurated. Under the fireplace 
regime the family was forced to stay close 
beside it; the first obligation members of 
the family faced was “to keep the fire 
going.”’ It is safe to say that it was never 
deserted, that some member of the family 
was always on hand to discharge this 
obligation. Necessity had much to do 
with bringing home to the pioneer family 
the real truths of family life; namely, that 
a house must be lived in to become a 
home; that it must have a common re- 
sponsibility and a common meeting place 
in the home; that it must have a com- 
munity of interest in keeping the integral 
parts of the family life together. I am not 
suggesting that the stove and the furnace 
have been messengers of evil to the 
American home, for that would be ab- 
surd. I am suggesting, however, that 
many of us, as we are freed from the 
necessity of certain tasks within the 
home, such as keeping the “home fires 
burning,” and gain the consequent leisure 
such release brings, do not always use 
it as we should. Too often we barter it 
away for things aside and apart from the 
family benefit, things often strictly per- 
sonally satisfying. Let some sociologist 
tell us the extent of the changes brought 
about in the family by the introduction 
of the stove and the furnace! 


OMETIMES, it seems that there is a 
very t melancholy in the past. All 
progress hes fe it the elements of a very 
great tragedy. The faces and the forms 
we love so much must, in the fulness of 
time, pass out of our vision. But this 
melancholy comes to us because we stop 
to consider and to reflect upon only a 
small portion of Progress’ life history. We 
see but a stage, but an incident and fall 
into the error of thinking that it is the 
whole. Do we need proof of this optimism 
of the ages? Then, we shall have it! We 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY wenirennancan 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
ss ‘‘LANCASTRIA’’ July 2 
Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Al- 
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need but to walk down our garden paths 
to see it on every hand, to feel it in every 
breeze that stirs, to read it in every burst 
of bud and bloom. Forms change, but 
life endures. 


WAY with the foolish pessimism of 
the day! The sun never shone on a 
cleaner, brighter, more wholesome world 
than it does this hour! I say this fully 
aware of the grave injustices" and the 
disheartening backwardness that abound 
the wide world over. There is less tyr- 
anny, less disease, less injustice, less 
verty, less filth, less hate today than 
in wf other day in history. We have 
more love in our midst, more sanity and 
justice, more health and beauty, than 
ever before. Our homes are more se- 
cure, our i liberty is boundless— 
the fear of despotic government has been 
removed entirely from our thinking. 
Everything that touches our lives is in 
sO many ways better than that which 
touched the lives of those who have 
gone before that there is no comparison 
whatever. Do we treasure the great 
heritage that is ours, or do we complain 
and grumble away the day in petty 
fault-finding? Put away the bickering, 
slough off the filthy rags of complaint, 
and stand forth in the glorious sun of 
our freedom as free men and women! 


"THERE is no greater conception of 
the ultimate in human happiness 
than that which the Prophet Micah 
uttered thousands of years ago on the 
hills of Old Judea, and which I quoted 


in a paragraph on page three of the Jan- | 


uary issue. You will remember that he 
was describing the coming of the millen- 
nium and the steps thru which it would 
come to pass. First, the acceptance of 
the law of God by all the nations of the 
earth; second, “Neither shall they learn 
war any more;” third, “But they shall 
sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree, and none shall make them 
afraid ...” The climax of the millen- 
nium which the prophet of old visual- 
ized was every man—every family—in a 
detached house, facing the future with 
confidence and without fear, surrounded 
by vineyards and gardens! Is there not 
a tremendous suggestion in this for all 
of us? The universal millennium may 
belong to another day and age, depend- 
ing upon our individual viewpoint. But 
our individual millennium is not a fleet- 
ing, illusionary dream, it is an actuality, 
a possibility! We can bring it to pass 
this day! We talk and sigh much for 
the millennium—why not realize it now? 
I have given you the necessary steps. 


HAYE you taken an inventory of your 
sense of values, in this the inventory 
season of the year? I would suggest three 
quotations as guide-posts. The first is 
from Solomon: “It is better to be a live 
mouse than a dead lion.” The second is 
from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: ‘“Alex- 
ander of Macedon and his groom are now 
equals in death.” The third is from George 
Mason of Virginia: “Equal we came into 
this life and equal we must go out of it.” 
Which suggests another question, “Why 
all this anxiety to annex so many inconse- 
— things in life; why this feverish 
esire to prove we are superior to others; 
why all this chase for pelf?” Why not 
a little more real con- 
tentment, and a little 
— of so — real 
ying—in the new 
year at hand? aA’: e 
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Modern Faucets 
for Your Home 


MPROVED faucets! What a boon 

this is to housewives. Faucets that 
do not leak, that are beautifully designed; 
that are really a convenience. 

Illustrated is Hays Mova swinging 
spout kitchen faucet. Runs hot and cold 
water mixed as desired. Has Hays Safety 
Strainer, prevents dripping and splashing, 
also a cushion that reduces dish breaking 
hazard. No other faucet has this. 

Hays Mova basin faucets are equipped 
with both a soap dish and drinking glass 
receptacle, beautiful, harmoniously de- 
signed receptacles. No other faucet has 
such a feature. 

Hays Mova laundry faucet has single 
swinging spout and soap dish. All are 
beautifully and harmoniously designed. 

All Hays products are sold through the 
wholesaler of plumbing supplies to the 
plumbing store. Be sure the name of 
“Hays” appears on your faucets. 

Send for folder which describes 
our wonderful line of faucets and 
our concealed bathroom equipment. 
Sent free. 


THE HAYS MFG. CO., 12th and Liberty Streets, Erie, Pa. 


O PrRobUcTS 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 
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HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and heng on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
<roubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homesevery- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept.BH4 $28 Tudor Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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for the Better Homes and Gardens Family 


WO months ago the circulation of BETTER Homes and GarDENS 
passed 850,000. 


Every mail brings more subscribers—more new members for 
the Better Homes and Garpens family. 


This tremendous growth of Better Homes and GarpDeEns has 
been made possible, to a great extent by our subscribers themselves. 
You have probably helped. even though you may not realize it. 


It may seem like a little thing to tell a neighbor that BeTtTer 
Homes and GarDENS gave you the idea for developing such an 
attractive living-room, or helped you prepare such a lovely dinner, 
or furnished the inspiration for converting the attic into a play- 
room for the children. But nearly every comment makes another 
friend for BETTER Homes and GARDENS. 


It may seem like a little thing to send in a friend’s subscription 
to Better Homes and Garpens. But it is through additional 
friends and new subscribers that we are able to make your maga- 
zine still better. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 


Extra Income Yon probably know two or three friends who would enjoy 
Better Homes and Garpens. There is a subscription blank 
enclosed for your convenience in inviting them to join the 


Whenever You Betrer Homes and Garpens family. 


W t It In case you would like to take advantage of it, our com- 

an mission plan provides extra income whenever you want it. 
Of the thousands of new subscriptions every month, a very 
large percent come from readers who use their spare time 
to represent us in their neighborhood. They find it a sim- 
ple, pleasant way to get things they want for their homes 
and families, but which do not seem to find a place in the 
family budget. 


If interested just write for details. 
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Quilts We Rarely See 


Continued from page 46 

well she put next to the wall. While I 
was thinking how fortunate the quilt was 
to have found such a good home among 
strangers, I was startled by the name of 
the woman who had made it. This hus- 
band’s grandmother was my great-grand- 
mother. It really should have been mine, 
but I did not lay claim when it meant so 
much to her, for I know she will always 
treasure it. 

In another home I found a half-quilt. 
Now can you imagine cutting a beauti- 
fully quilted old quilt in two? The mother 
of a large family had made a number of 
quilts. There were only two daughters 
and both wanted this particular one, so 
it was cut in two and each given half! 
You see, the lives of our old quilts are 
not always so peaceful and happy as they 
should be when they do their bit by add- 
ing charm to our bedrooms. Some are mis- 
treated but others, many others, I am 
happy to say, are treasured so much that 
they are hardly out of their hiding places 
long enough to be looked at or aired, for 
fear that some tragedy may befall them 
while the lid of the chest is open. 

The Grape and Morning Glory quilt is 
so real that, so the story goes, one little 
fellow picked some of the gra off. 
They are missing in one row of the quilt 
photographed. It is a very pretty quilt 
made in Iowa in 1846. A square is left out 
of each lower corner to allow it to hang 
more smoothly on a poster bed. 

The Rising Sun, made in Iowa in 1854, 
has red, green and yellow, with very nar- 
row red bands used in joining the blocks. 
It requires much work but is well worth 
it when finished. 

Every old quilter, no doubt, has at some 
time made a star quilt for there are so 
many of them, but this Morning Star, 
made in 1870, will hold a place with any 
of them. That reminds me of a remark 
made by a woman past ninety who has 
made over fifty quilts and still has a 
great many of them. She says, ““When 
my beddin’ is on the line, I’m not ashamed 
to have anybody look at it.”” The dear 
soul is still piecing. 





Done in pink and green prints, the “Road to 
California” is a lovely thing. This one was 
made in 1854 


“Democratic Rose,’ made in New 
York in 1846, is well preserved, and it is 
such a pretty quilt with its red flowers and 
green leaves. “Aunt Dinah’s Delight’ 
shows exquisite quilting as did so many 
of the quilts made by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. It was made near Pittsburgh in 
1855, in red and green on white. 

We cannot now find a much more at- 
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SLLUDEN | ‘PISOD 


Even though you 
do not live one 
hundred miles 














A mother writes:— “We live 100 
miles from the railroad with only 
one doctor who is often away. 
When my baby had whooping 
cough we melted several Luden’s 
in hot water. It relieved the cough- 
ing and loosened his chest so he 
could breathe easily.”’ 

(Original letter on file) 
When children have coughs, colds, 
croup and similar afflictions of the 
nose, throat and chest, the exclusive 
Luden menthol blend brings quick 
relief. And there is nothingin Luden’s 
to upset children’s stomachs, 


In the yellow package—everywhere, 


LuDEN’s MENTHOL % g 


COUGH DROPS 
Now come the months when children 
get “run down” and listless, in just 
the condition to catch any disease that 
comes along. Safeguard their health 
—keep them strong and healthy with 
plenty of interesting exercise—with 
*“*Busy Kiddie”’ 


“Busy Kiddie” is a triple joy— 
swing, trapeze and flying rings as 
desired. It’s the “Hanger” of *“*busy 
Kidd.e’’ that is the patented, exclu- 
sive feature—a hanger that fits any 
doorway and takes the place of 
treacherous screw eyes that mar the 
woodwork. Up for use or down by 
adjusting one screw. Safe—being 
tested to 350 Ibs. 


“‘Busy Kiddie’’ can be used indoors 
all Spring—out-of-doors all Sum- 
mer, in the attic, the basement, on 
the porch or at the garage. It fur- 
nishes year-round fun! 














“Busy Kiddie" erengthese muscles, 
Keeps 


develops lungs, teaches grace. 
a off the streets, 


Seta by Gcperenens ont 


tion booklet that tells 
about which 
are real fi fun. Send to- 
day 

















OD cncccvaneacsesaeseo $1.00 
SPECIAL: 3-$1.50 books ;¢ 51 plans. .$1.00 
$4. 1-81.50 book two $1 for West hoa neh 

$3. All seven ES — Seehlladh.. 2 $1.00 
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STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
beautify study course | making your | 
utiful or preparing for an agreeab! 
bwin Send for catalog R-2. 
New York School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue New York City 








the doorway gym! | 
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tractive quilt than the “Rose Sprig.’’ 
made in New York about 1850. The old 
red and green are so soft and the quilt is 


_ well preserved. 


The “Road to California” is an un- 
usual applique pattern and shows very 
pretty quilting. It was made in 1854, old 
pink and green prints being used. 

For so simple a pattern the “Honey 
Bee” is a wonderfully attractive quilt. It 





The ‘‘Honey Bee’’ pattern is one of the nicest 
—and don't fail to observe the quilting! 


is another Iowa quilt, made in 1875, red 
and green the colors 

I wish you who love the old quilts as I 
do could come with me on some of my 
little gambles, for there are lovely old 
covers in every locality but many are 
hidden away, unknown and sometimes | 
unloved. When I visit in a home and | 


talk with a grandmother who really has | 


done much quilting I feel my time is well 
spent, for quilt people are generally 
homey people. They like flowers and 
pretty colors. So do I, and our litte chats 
are always happy. 

[Note: Patterns for any of the quilts 
pictured in connection with this article 
can be secured by sending twenty cents 
for each pattern to Miss Carlie Sexton, 
in care of Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Please order by the name 
of the pattern. This service is offered 
because it is frequently difficult to obtain 
correct patterns for making these lovely 
old quilts.—Editor.] 


To Save the Apple Tree 


iy an apple tree is broken by winter 
storms, pare off the splinters with a 
sharp draw knife or chisel, 
wound with creosote (don’t let it touch 
the live bark), followed with a coat of 
linseed oil and lead paint. Any paint 





containing turpentine or drier should not | 


be used. Where crotches are not split too 
badly, they may be drawn together with 
a log chain and twister, and bolted and 


stayed farther up with eyebolts and | 


chains where the distance is short. Where 
the limbs spread far apart wire rope such 
as linemen use for guys may be used. 

If a. chain is used, the right measure 
must be taken and the chain welded, but 
the wire may be passed thru the eyes and 


bent back and fastened with a clamp, | 
or.wound with wire unbraided from the | 


rope. Before the crotch is drawn to- 
gether, the split surface should be painted 
with creosote and after it is drawn up the 
crevices may be filled with a mixture of 
asphalt and dry sawdust to keep out the 
wet. On small trees screw eyes or screw 
hooks and penn wires may be 

E. W., Massachusetts. 
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clothes-washind 
value 


in Fels-Naptha! 
Unusually good 
soap and plenty 
of dirt- loosening 
naptha are 
combined for 
extra help! They 
clean more quick- 
ly, more easily! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 


or will get it for you 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA 





BATH 





WE PAY FREIGHT 


5 ROOMS +» 


>» PORCH 
NCLUDED- 


548" 


BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 
Save £300 to 800 


Buy all materials direct from manu- 





‘acturer—save 4 big profits! Guaranteed 
Factory 


-cut. No waste. 40% 
kable 





— Estimates 





3322 Spring 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catie 
cheerfully given.—Orders 


on request. 
promptly 






Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, O. 








Your copy of 
low to Have 


ing for you! 
May we send it? There is no Sea, 


ai.d it contains many 


FIRS Tz lenielald dulies 


Foremost in banishing housework drudgery, 

water under pressure becomes indis- 

mers once the family knows its conveni- 

is a Hoosier Water Service for 

— y farm and home need, offering o- water 

convenience and protection against 

than city water cost. The Hoosier uses 

mane ype 9" Soi 

adn wells, or other source o a 

rape out by the Galvazink 

Coating Conta hadieathamdecdicadetas 

FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Oak Street Kendallville, Indiana 


GALVAZINK PUMPS 
HOOSIER PUMPS 
HOOSIER CYLINDERS 


STAR * 


WINDMILLS 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK-US. PAT. OFFICE 


(e HO OSIER« 








oS seeds for —_ 
Oriental Flower Garden 
So pendoeme veriotion Seem feoen 
climate, 10c. 








BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO, 
222 FB. Ace Galesburg, Michigan 


NEW GRAPES Gren sed Urtess 


from N. Y. State Exp. Station. Choice Small Fruit 
ants, Roses, Shrubs, for better yards and gardens. 
60 in the famous Chaut jua- 

described 








T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 19, Fredonia, N. Y. 








(8 GLADIOLI 3%.* 50c) 
Bargain Collection—Postpaid 
Eight named varieties properly labeled and 
name. Our catalog shows complete selections also of 
Dahlias, Flowers,and Vegetable Seeds,sent on request. 
1026 B St., 


\F. W. BOLGIANO & CO., wacinecon: v. c. 


WATER LILIES 


Many rare and bright colored pond lilies are 
described in our 1927 Catalog. It also 
tells you how to build your pool. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box E, Hynes, California 


HINESE ELM 


tree ever introduced. 
FREE: CATALOGUE, Full particulars. 
BAKER BROS. NURSERY, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Antiques in the Kitchen 


Continued from page 52 


exotic creatures, a white hen with a blue 
head, I did not provide her with the neces- 
sary china nestegg. On anothershelf anam- 
ber glass jam dish, oar likea clock, with 
its hands perpetually pointing to four 
o’clock, was a suse me that my kitchen 
was a jolly place to serve tea and the glass 
bread tray with its friendly motto, “It 
Is Pleasant to Labor for Those We Love,” 
added to the suggestion. I couldn’t resist 
tucking in some Staffordshire dishes that 
had been crowding my corner cabinet in 
my dining room, but I was careful not to 
fill it too full for there is no pleasure in 
satiety and I wanted to have something to 
collect during the coming spring and 
summer days. 

The other pieces of furniture for the 
kitchen were a drop leaf table and two 
wooden chairs. By making a pilgrimage 
to a town appropriately called Mt. Zion, 
I secured just the table, which I had not 
purchased before because of lack of hous- 
ing space. The chairs were easy to find 
and I painted the ones that I chose dark 
green, the color found on those Windsors 
which were prepared for the country 
trade. 

I had the walls of the kitchen painted 
green, and again I was careful not to get 
the fashionable apple shade but a regular 
old-fashioned green. The shades that had 
been at the windows were removed and 
curtains of yellow calico sprigged in small 
red flowers hung on green painted rods. 
These curtains seemed so strange to my 
next-door neighbors that, altho they were 
the strictest of Sunday school going folks, 
when they first viewed them they were 
heard to exclaim, ““Good Lord Almighty.”’ 
The curtains, despite their evil influence 
over the neighbors, gave a yellow glow to 
the room and helped to make me as sunny 
as a motto on the wall when I had extra 
dishes to wash. 


ib fact the whole kitchen began to take | 


on such a friendly air that I at last felt 
I had the proper place for my pewter 
pots and brass kettles, and so I had a shelf 
for them put between the two windows. I 
also had a pewter bowl, which the family 
cruelly called the wash basin. This was 
scoured to a luster, not to shame the old 


| Dutch cupboard, and, filled with red 


apples, added another note to the greens 
and yellows of the room. 

With such a setting I now had an ex- 
cuse to collect old jugs and stone jars. 
My vinegar jug already was squat and 
brown and I owned a row of old jars that 
my grandmother had used in ¥ ssmirbe 9.3 
With their yellows, browns an d grays they 
are attractive for flowers and not bad 
filled with dill pickles. I also had a two- 
gallon jar of Bennington ware, which was 
ornamented with a quaint scroll pattern 
in Delft blue. These jars also come deco- 
rated with exotic flowers and birds, and 
the large ones, which were used as churns, 
make stunning jars for porch or garden. 

I had picked up several Currier and 
Ives prints, but some way I had never 
quite found a place for them. “Little 
Harry” in his red suit or “The Little 
Housekeeper,” wearing cherries for ear- 
rings, did not strike me as appropriate 
pieces of art for my living room, nor did 
such landscapes as “Where the Waters 
Meet,” “View of the Hudson,” and “Ni- 
agara Falls.” Now I discovered that my 
kitchen was the ideal place for them, for 
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WEEDLESS LAWNS, 
GLORIOUS GARDENS 


PS eran0 4 Plants, lawns, 
vegetables, shrubs, 
trees, thrive in 

~.- ground dressed with 
this 100% pure, 
safe, effective ferti- 


% lising agent, guaranteed 
Sagewame free irom weed seeds— 


Sheep’s Head Brand 
Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Nature’s basic soil dressing. 100% pure fhanure, 
made commercially desirable by our ot 
. A complete ome boos which contains 
naturally, all the vital elem necessary to Ee 
duce virtie plant life, including "nitroge nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, potash and US! Sterilized of 
weed seeds. 
Packed in neat containers (2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 
pounds) for convenient distribution to home owners, 
rists, gardeners—anyone who grows 


soil. 

If your dealer does not handle Sheep's Head Brand 
Pulverized Sheep Manure, write us direct. Quantity 
a = oye. Ask for free leafiet, * “How to 
Make Beautiful Lawns and Gardens.” 


NATURAL GUANO CO. 


800 So. River St. Aurora, Ill. 
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WAGNER FLOWERS 








FREE CATALOG to garden lovers 


Every flower lover should ha Wagner catalog, giving 
list of Hardy ‘Fle flowers, R Pomagy” Be my Freee, Evarareene, ete rd 
ou 
Join Service “WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG NO ba 


CAGE SPECIAL ROSE OFFER 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES, Box 45, Sidney, io 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 








Your Dahlia Catalog is 


Read illustrating wonderful 
y; ecimens of this 
ommend soomnins Os vest. Plan 
your garden now wi of our 
catalog, ee Ss Write 


for your copy today. 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARMS, 
Box 61 New Albany, Ind. 


BIG MONEY IN 


WEAVING AT HOME. 




















UNION LOOM WORKS, 360Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 





jooming size 











LBLETS 
GLAD IOL eee 
oulbs. Wonderful ee ee tk » —F- 
Bril Ca a 
Strong plants. No 2 alile.......... 
JANESVILLE, wis. 





F. H. PALMITER & SON, 


Nissen’s Choice California Grown Dahlia 


for sale with better Send for jeaflet de 


better seed than ever. 
scrib' them. Price $1.00 for 50 seeds. Price $2.00 
Per 100 seeds. Free with eae > 50 sete ee Oe 


Bulbs, Free with each 100 seeds twenty Gladioli Bulbs. 
Lawrence F. Nissen, 15 Vinson St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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And this tomato of delicious 
flavor, is free from acid and is 
nearly all meat, having few 
and practically no core. 

Fruit averages 1 to 1% lbs. 
You will glory ‘s Famous 
Siar fom Ba dl yey other finer 
varieties in Wood’s Better Book of 
| Seeds. They will help you to realize 

your gardening ambitions. 

. And Wood's Catalog is as 
helpful as the seeds are 
. good. May we send you 
N a copy? card 


| Seedsmen Since 1878, 
| 45 8. 14th Street, 
Richmond, Vege | 


WATERLILIES * 


Seven Colors 


LOVELY. fragrant and easily 

grown, even in tubs with other 
aquatic plants. For our Tub Gar- 
den selections send $3.00 for White 
or Pink; $4.00 for Yellow or Blue; 
$5.00 for Orange or Purple; $6.00 
for Deep Red. Our illustrated book- 
let tells all about WATERLILIES, 
AQUATIC PLANTS and ORNA- 
MENTAL FISHES. 


Independence Nurseries 
$412 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohie 


Beautiful 
Waterlily Pools 
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MoGregor Bros. Co., Box 501 , Springfield, Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
ical Proven Power Culti- 
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the bright green of the trees, the blue of 
the water and the salmon pink stone walls 
showed up beautifully against the kitch- 
en’s green background. 

I had also an old steel engraving of a 
cook, which I had taken out of my great- 
grandmother’s scrapbook. This cook of 
long ago, with her ruffled skirt pinned up 
over a quilted petticoat, is dressed wit 
an elaborateness which in the ‘present 
would not be seen in a ballroom. She is 
holding out a floury hand and the title of 
the picture reads, “Shake Hands.” This 
appropriate piece of culinary art I 
framed in a little old-fashioned frame, 
which I painted red. I have found that 
steel engravings are very pretty in frames 
painted in bright colors as the gay frames 
seem to set off their somber tints. 

I owned several old cook books, which 
with their recipes for wine jelly and how 
to cure a kicking cow had always been a 
source of amusement. I put up a shelf for 
these cook books, and two butter molds 
served for book ends. They were the 
small, square molds used for making the 
imprint on the top of a pat of butter. One 
of these molds was carved in a sheaf of 
wheat pattern and the other in a bunch of 
flowers. I tinted the molds with the chil- 
dren’s water color paints and, altho I am 
no artist, the effect was good. 

As my children were beyond the high 
chair age, I had always resisted old 
sma high chairs. Now I am going to 

uy one, for I think it would look well in 
my old-fashioned kitchen and would be 
handy to accommodate the young visitor. 
When you acquire a whole new room for 
antiques it opens up such pleasant vistas 
for collecting, and besides in a kitchen you 
are not obliged to be dogmatic and can 
even tuck in a carved walnut newspaper 
rack if you so desire. 

Now that my kitchen is at least well 
started in antiquity I am fond of having 
little tea parties there. With the Dutch 
cupboard as the major-domo in my culi- 
nary achievements, I never dare serve 
wafers out of a box, but if youare a person 
that likes substantial tea, just drop in. I’ll 
give you a fat piece of Dutch apple cake 
and brew you some tea in my brown 
“Rebecca at the Well” teapot and pour 
its amber liquid into a jolly little brown 
Staffordshire cup in the “Farm” pattern. 


Fruitbearing Habits of Peaches, 


Plums and Cherries 
Continued from page 36 

Especially in the case of cherries a 
large percentage of the flowers tends to 
set fruit accounting for the production 
of fruit clusters. 

Plums and cherries require much less 
aire than the peach. As the little 
ruit spurs bear for several years the 
stimulation of new wood growth is not so 
necessary. When growing with average 
vigor plums and cherries tend to keep a 
fair balance between their vegetative and 
fruit-bearing surfaces.. For this reason 
the mature tree requires very little prun- 
ing. This usually can be limited to thin- 
ning out the small twigs on the inner por- 
tion of the tree to keep the bearing spurs 
well supplied with light which helps to 
keep them growing vigorously. 
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How to Build 
a HOME 


Home Builders Guild offers com- 
plete guidance to Home Builders 





Five Rooms and B eeerdts Shows t this Book 
t in this 
A Beautiful Home Which Can Be Built At Low Cost 


An Amazing Offer 


628 beautiful photographic reproductions, many of 
them in colo~, and over 700 plans of beautiful homes 
in frame, stucco, brick and tile,together with over 6 
pages illustrating and describing all types of building 
material and home equipment have been prepared for 
you. This book shipped free to anyone interested for 
the asking. If you are going to build a home now or 
later, you will be interested in making your selection 
from these beautiful illustrations. Pick exactly what 
you want before you build. You will find here rep- 
resented wuectionir every type of architecture with 
added touchesof beauty and convenience that make 
it the most remarkable collection of home illustra- 
tions ever brought together. 

This entire book, over 1200 pages, will be shipped to you 
free, without any obligation, for ten days examination, to- 
gether with an explanation of our plan under which you 
may keep it and get the tull t of a complete home- 
build se 


ice. 

The Home Builders Guild does not expect to make a 
cent of profit through the distribution of these books. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to love by for- 
warding your name and addrees, together with a statement 
as to whether you expect to build now or at a later date 


Shipped Anywhere 
‘ FREE! 


This complete book sells 
regularly for $10.00— 
but will be shipped 
FRE E—if you are 
planning to build, to 

give you an opportunity 

to select a delightful 
home from its es. 

for it now and let us ex- 

how you can save mon- 
ey on any home, no matter 
where you build. 
e222. 2S eS eS ee ee 


Home Builders Guild, Dept 216; . 
I Div, of Home Builders Catalog Co. I 
{ 1315 W. Congress St., Chicago I 
{ You may send me your book of beautiful homes and } 
details of your home builders service offer with the 






[ understanding that I am not obligated in any way. J 
After examining it, I am to have the privilege of ac- } 
a cepting your offer of home builders service, with 
complete building plans, specifications, etc., at a spe- ] 
{ cial price and keep the book. } 
RANG cds oud tk Gite tess ctansthenacuntina iit | 
{ AGGIES... cc cccccccsesccccccccccccecescescccece 1 


feaneenevansanuuwewawewawed 


Beautify Your “‘Out-of-Doors”’ 


with an attractive Rose Ladder, 
Arbor or Pergola. Our beautifull 
nape yy naw = wo — a f 
line at surprisingly low prices. 
Arbors from $15 =. Also Fancy 
Fencing,Entrances, Outdoor Tables, 
irs, tees, etc. . 


Attract the Song Birds 


The first arrivals in the spring will be 
attracted and spend the season with 
oat yee invite them by pu up 
bird ouses, Bird Baths or Feeding 
Stations. are scientifieall 
correct and low in price. 













ments, 75 Ibs. 

$10.50 Sony ah 
ents, ' 85 

Jbs $12.60. 
ade t 


We sell to dealers. If they can- 

not supply you, we shall. 

Shipped anywhee C. O. D. 

3 Where cash accompanies order 

. ., We pay express. Money refund- 

50.House only dif not satisfied. Illustrated 
0 talog free. Order Now. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORA 
Street - - Crys TIO 


41 Lake tal Lake, Illinois 





We wish to especia call you tt 
og Soomnguee in th Soup vw ‘Rector Homes ind 
rdens. ‘e are of the h standards 

efficlency of our 4 %__, Thace 


hat ¢ 
and watch for their FR RE 4 
March number. It means profit for you. 
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SCABIOSA 


Brand New Giant Variety 

Offered for the first time this year. 
Larger and better flowers. SHASTA 
(White) and PEACH BLOSSOM Pink). 





The flowers are much larger and more 
effective than any of the other varieties 
of Scabiosas. This is the easiest flower 
to raise and the most satisfactory of all 


arden annuals, and is especially fine 
or bouquets, 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Two large packets of seed, one of each 
color, with directions for raising, and a 
coupon (good for 20 cts. on any order 
amounting to $1.00 or more) will be 
sent for 26 cts. in stamps. 

We are large growers of Vegetable 
Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gladiolus, Dahlia 
and other bulbs and many Flowering 
plants. Our catalog contains many inter- 
esting and unusual suggestions, and offers 
you the opportunity of buying seeds of a 
very superior quality direct fromthegrower 
at much less than city seed men’s prices. 

Send today for Free Catalog 


Joseph Harris Co., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


\ "Harris Seeds | 
From the Seed Farm to You 
TREE STRAWBERRY 











Also called 






wonderful 

fruit RE 
everyeesy ry ee Va} 
TR ay eon yas eS 
ie < Vg if Ce 


Beautiful 
Pure White 
Blossoms 
and Ripe 
Fruit at 
the same 
ime 


t 
Long fruit- 
ing season 
will bear 
some lst 
year 
Gettinz 
Better and 
Larger 
every year, giving many extra plants. The canes die 
down in winter. But soon shoot up in the spring bearing 
loads of blossoms and berries just after other berries 
are gone. Grows from | to 2 ft. high making a very orna- 
mental bush with its ruby red fruit. Snow white blos- 
soms and glossy green leaves will endure the coldest 
climate. 


I have the genuine, but stock is limited. Order early to 
avoid disappointment. 


Price Each 25c, 3 for 50c, 10 for $1.00 
Send for Bargain Bulletin 
L. .C. CASLER, 508 Elm St., PAW PAW, MICH. 





Beautiful lithographed 
Package containing!4- 
vacieties of QUALITY 
FLOWER SEEDS with garden 
Re Plan and cultural directions ; 
This and other popular MARIAS SEED | 
COLLECTIONS for sale at 
F.W.WOOLWORTH CO. 
5S AND 10¢ STORES 
Packed by MARIA'S GARDEN *“!RKwoop, 


OVER 500000 PACKAGES SOLD 





























100 Blooming Size Gladiolus Bulbs 


$1.25 Postpaid. A collection of 1910 Rose—Herada, 
Peace, Le Marchal Foch, Yellow Hammer, Mrs. Frank 
Pendelton. Ed Schell ,726 CarnahanAve.,Findlay,Ohio 
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ID you ever see the limbs of the red 
cedar in spring almost groaning un- 

der a load of reddish brown more or less 
shiny globes or cedar apples as they are 
called? And did you ever see this same 
tree or one like it after a rain when it is 
almost completely covered with orange- 
colored slimy strings hanging from these 
brown globes? At a distance such a tree 
presents a rather spectacular appearance. 
If you have seen this condition of the red 























A cedar apple as it appears during winter 


a real danger to the apple trees. A rather 
far cry from cedar trees to apple trees 
and it is one of the oddities of nature 
which links these two so closely. The 
connecting link is a fungous disease, the 
apple rust which is absolutely dependent 
upon these two trees for its existence and, 
moreover, the fungus demands that the 
trees bein rather close proximity. 

On the apple the rust makes its ap- 
pearance first on the leaves and later on 
the fruit. The leaf spots are small and are 
a brilliant orange yellow. I.om the lower 
surface of the spot there are finally de- 
veloped numerous short finger - like 








cedar you have seen a condition which is © 





The cedar tree at the left of this orchard is a dangerous neighbor 


A Apple Rust Contro 


C. T. GREGORY 


growths which, when the disease is se- 
vere, gives the leaf a sort of yellowish 
fuzzy appearance. When the leaves are 
severely infested they fall from the tree. 
On the fruit the spot is also the same bril- 
liant color but it is very much larger and 
has the same mass of finger-like growths. 
Such fruit will be seriously distorted and 
of course unmarketable. 

Could you examine the slimy fingers 
of the cedar apples with a microscope you 
would find them almost a solid mass of 
spores which are continually being shot 
into the air during or just after rains. 
These tiny spores are caught by the wind 
and may be carried for a half-mile or 
more. Woe betide the apple tree which 
happens to lie in the path of these wind- 
blown spores. It will be liberally covered 
with rust. 

For a long time attempts were made 
with sprays of all kinds to prevent the 
rust from attacking the apple, but with 
little success. Fortunately a much sim- 
pler means of control is possible by merely 
taking advantage of the fact that this 
disease must have both the cedar and the 
apple present. It is only necessary to cut 


A cedar apple in wet weather 
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New Strawberry 





Look AT THE SIZE— THE 
BIGGEST BERRY ON RECORD 


Big, firm, jvicy, delicious—the choice of the table 
—the choice of the market. This variety is an 
EVERBEARER—bears i in 90 days after plant- 
ing and 10 months out of 17. Yielded 576 
quarts per acre; one “3 = ors $200. 


30-DAY | § [= GROWERS 
OFFER 
(Post-Paid) \ bee. § Biss 


yy 
SPECIAL PRICE ON LARGER cuaerens 
Grown Right—on rich, new land. Vigorous, heavy- 
rooted. Plants STATE-APPROVED. 
Shipped Right—Our own special moss pack. Reach 
you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed. 
Other attractive offers on “es 4 Re a> varieties of 
oa, reapberries, ackberries, grapes, 
, in our pa ~ Mle FREE, 
ORDERS pause IN ROTATION—ORDER NOW 


KEITH 


BROTHERS 
NURSERY 


B. F. KEITH a Boo B. W. KEITH 
BOX 43 stodon ~~ SAWYER, MICH. 
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Plant this wonderful collection of 


| Glorious Gladioli 


They will make your garden 
gay from July till frost 


The gion eptins will surprise you with their 
wonderful des and biendings, varying de- 
lightfully x they open in water until the 
terminal bud has faded. Plant in April and 
every ten days till mid-June for late summer 
and Autumn flowers. We grow millions of 
Giladioli on our Long Island Farms, and want 
to introduce these grand all-cummer flowers 
to thousands of American Home Gardens; 
so We offer:— 


bulbs, all sure bloomers (1 
100 23 and =) Sr, a we an 
anywhere oom ‘in the the WJ. "S 
for cash, 3 $3 
(For smatier Tay "30 ‘bathe 
or $i.) , 
With each order w we send a - beautiful, illus. 


trated booklet, ‘*Best 
describing many rare novelties and pa 
sorts. 


Please send cash with order 


GEO. J. JOERG, Inc. 
40 Years Growing Gladioli 


(Box B) 
NEW HYDE PARK, L.1,,NEW YORK 




























its FREE —Send Toda 
Get 
values thet yr on _ ay Fy Ee for. Snere telow Bane 
sete ie fs $2:88[ 10" fastest 





or all three 
Gorgeous color 25 mixed Gladiol 
to 9 in. 
{2—Spiree Van 
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Opeerenoneceeneeecensenensenonanenens: 


Amateur collection for $2. =: s siames Write for list. 
R L. HUTTO IN 
© “MY CUsTOME as secon en phi ent D. 
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down the cedar trees near the apples and 
the disease disappears as if by magic. 

Certain varieties of apples appear to 
be quite resistant to rust such as Stay- 
man, Grimes, Winesap Ben Davis, 
Baldwin, Fall Pippin, and Northwestern 
Greening. Other varieties like Wealthy, 
Rome, Jonathan, Delicious, York and 
others are particularly likely to be seri- 
ously injured. However, it is evident that 
apples and cedar trees make poor neigh- 
bors and under most conditions it will 

ay to get rid of the undesirable trees. 
Like the toothache, the best control of 
apple rust is the application of cold steel 
to the cedar trees. 


A Golden Garden 


HAYE you ever tried a golden garden? 
If not, just for a change, set aside 
a corner of your flower garden for flowers 
of golden hue. You will be surprised at 
the variety, beauty, and gorgeousness of 
them. 





“‘A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him— 
And nothing more.” 


A single primrose might not attract, 
but I’ve no doubt if this unappreciative 
man had seen a mass of primroses, he 
would have paused to admire. Mass your 
golden flowers. The most gorgeous 
flower garden I ever had was a marigold 
garden—scores and scores of great orange 
and lémon-colored globes, with here and 
there clusters of the small “velvet” mari- 
golds with their beautiful markings. 

For early spring there are the yellow 
crocus and jonquil, or narcissus, the latter 
with its many blendings from pale yellow 
to deep orange. These are followed by 
the yellow tulip and at least three yellow 
tones in the iris, cream-color a pure 
yellow, and a deep, soft yellow with a 
rich velvety reddish-brown markings on 
the petals. Then comes the old favorite 
hardy yellow rose, half-double and very 
fragrant, followed by the yellow rambler. 

One has a greater choice of yellow 
flowers for summer—marigolds of the 
varieties mentioned above, the Cali- 
fornia poppy, daisies, nasturtiums, and 
the graceful coreopsis; of the taller 
plants—zinnia, day lily, dahlia, canna, 
and hollyhock, and, towering over all, 
giant sunflowers at the back. Of golden- 
leafed plants may be mentioned the 
coleus, golden-leafed salvia, and golden- 
leafed honeysuckle, the blossoms of which 
last turn to a deep yellow before drop- 
ping off. 

For early autumn try yellow snap- 
dragor.,aclump of goldenglow, and another 
of goldenrod; later, the yellow “mums,” 
from clustered “buttons” to the single 
large ball. 

Each kind of flower should be massed 
to show its full beauty. Graduate the 
flowers from the tallest at the back of a 
garden or bed to the lowest at the front, 
and from the middle of a round bed to 
the edge. 

Can you imagine it?—an EF] Dorado for 
bees, a bit of Orientalism for the flower- 
lover—a golden garden.—L. A. B., Cali- 
fornia. 
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The first 


American 
Homes 


ATIONAL 
(CONGRESS 


To assemble in Des Moines 
March eighth to eleventh, 
1927 


‘Lie keynote of the First Amer- 
ican Homes National Congress 
is found in this statement by Mrs. 
Mary Sherman, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, sponsor of the “back to the 
home” movement : 


“T think that it is well worth our 
while in these crowded, unsettled 
times, when substitutes for the genu- 
ine things of life are being sought 
on every hand, to spend four days 
of concentration upon keeping the 
American home intact, as we pro- 
Fron to do at our First American 

omes National Congress to be held 
in Des Moines, March 8th to 11th. 


“For such an institution as the 
Home there can be no substitute. 
Our citizenship is based upon it. Let 
us protect and improve it. Let us 
make it efficient. t us, both men 
and women, regard Homemaking as 
a profession and as a God-given 
duty, conducting it with the same 
attention and precision that we give 
to our business institutions, adding 
to these efforts the spiritual qualities 
that tend to keep life in the right 
channels.” 


Many Prominent Speakers 
on Program 


The program of this first Homes 
Congress will touch upon every 
phase of home life, and those who 
speak upon the various topics are 
singularly fitted to do so by reason 
of training, experience and a pe- 
culiar consecration to purposeful 
living. 


Many prominent speakers are on 
the program. Among them are: 


Mrs. Mary Sherman, Presi- 
dent, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; General H. 
M. Lord, Director of the Na- 
tional Budget; Ross Crane, 
Educational Director, Ameri- 
can Homes Bureau; Mrs. Frank 
Gilbreth, nationally known lec- 
turer ; Judge W. S. Kenyon, 
United ‘States Circuit Judge. 
And many others of equal 
prominence. 


The First American Homes Na- 
tional Congress will be an impor- 
tant step in the history of the de- 
velopment of the American Home. 


For information, write Mrs. 
Eugene Cutler, Secretary of Exec- 
utive Committee, care of Chamber 
of Commerce, Des Moines, Iowa. 












“Rinktum-ditty” with coffee 
is a meal in itself 


A 





dass slabs iiddasics 


New England ODishes.O 


GRACE NASH HILL 


MUSTER gingerbread” is a dainty 
that was much loved by the children 
of New England more than a century ago. 
It is not unlike the “parkin” of York- 
shire. It was probably brought to this 
country by our New England ancestors 
of colonial days. 

After the Revolutionary War the state 
militia of each county assembled every 
year for a week’s drill. Tents were 
pitched on the “common” of the county 
seat and wives and children, if they were 
fortunate, accompanied their men-folk 
to ““Muster:” a noun derived, it is likely, 
from the term “mustering in” of troops. 
This phrase is used in many old Revolu- 
tionary records. As is the present custom 
at county fairs, there were eatables and 
drinkables for sale at Muster, most popu- 
lar of which was gingerbread. 

The recipe whic ving you today 
ought to be treated with much respect. 
It has been handed down in a family in 
Maine for more 
than two hun- 
dred years. I'll 
tell you a secret 
aboutit. Notwo 
persons ever 
make it taste 
the same. It 


of the individu- 
ality of the mak- 
er. Aunt Alice’s 
gingerbread is 
not at all like 
Cousin Emma’s, 
but, having eaten them both, I have pro- 
nounced them equally good. In fact, 
I’ve never known gingerbread made 
from this simple recipe that was not good. 


Muster Gingerbread 


1 cupful of molasses 
2 large tablespoonfuls of melted lard 
HJ tablespoonfuls of water 


: . aw of soda 
1 teaspoonful of ginger 
Flour to pat out soft as can be handled. 


Mix in the order given, spread a little 
milk over the top to make the ginger- 
bread shine, score if you like, and bake 
in a rather quick oven—about 350 to 
400 degrees 

I can’t + paral EAC why New England- 
ers call cornbread, “Johnny cake,” unless 
it is a name brought home by’ Yankee 
boys after the Civil War. They did call 
the Confederates “Johnnies.” In New 
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Muster gingerbread is extra good with 
fig and nut filling 


England it is always made of yellow corn- 
meal, not ground too fine. Every cook 
is ambitious to have it crisp and brown 
and thin, and to this end she spreads it 
on a rather large tin. When baked it 
should be not more than three-quarters 
of an inch thick. Eaten with fresh dairy 
butter, a trifle salt, it is delicious. My 
recipe came from the family of a United 
States senator. Great slabs of this bread 
were taken on yachting cruises and eaten 
either hot or cold. 


Johnny Cake 


1% cupfuls of sour milk 

1 tablespoonful of molasses 

1% teaspoonfuls of soda 

ere of molasses 

1 cupful of yellow cornmeal 

% cupful of flour 

Mix the milk and molasses, and add 
the dry ingredients. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven, about 300 to 350 degrees. 

Rolled oat cakes are always ap- 
preciated by 
children. We 
consider them 
wholesome as 
well as cheap. 

They are more 
substantial than 
the “‘macarvons” 
made of rolled 
oats and are quite 
interesting. 
Many people do 
not recognize the 
dried rolled oats 
and speculate as 
to whether the cakes are filled with 
nuts or cocoanut. 


Rolled Oat Cakes 
2 eggs 


1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of butter and lard 

2 tablespoonfuls of sweet milk 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

1 teaspoonful of cassia (cinnamon) 
2% cupfuls of dry rolled oats 

24. cupfuls of flour 


Mix well, in order given. Take up by 

large teaspoonfuls and spread on a well- 

pan. A little milk on the top of 

each cake, makes it look better. Bake 

until slightly brown in a quick oven— 
about 400 degrees. 

He was both a serious doctor and a 
‘Solly tar,” who gave me the recipe of 
“Rinktum-ditty.” He found it at the 
Boston Athletic Club, which, alas, knows 
him no more. I came across it just now 


written on one of his prescription blanks. 
I can see him again as he said, “Be sure 
to brown, not burn, the onion, my dear.” 
Good times? Well, I should say so. 
p< Worldly? Perhaps; but the 
parkling waves, the golden sunshine, 
po cheer and. good wit lifted these 
things above the atieh hts of the senses. 
Steamed clams and “Rinktum-ditty” on 
the yacht became nectar for the gods. 
Rinktum-ditty 
1 chopped onion 
pound of butter 
: 7 of tomatoes 


1 ~— of cheese 
Worcestershire sauce, mustard, paprika, salt 


The Py er onion should be slightly 
browned butter. The cheese should 
be cut into bits, as for rarebit; the toma- 
toes added to the browned onion and 
simmered awhile; then the cheese put in 
and melted; the egg, beaten, should blend 
the mixture. The seasoning may be 
added at any time, and to suit your taste 
It is ever so good served on hot buttered 
toast, with lettuce salad to accompany it. 


Folks Not Afraid of an Idea 


Continued from page 111 
in fact that Miss Addie realized she must 
have a larger greenhouse. So during that 
winter she borrowed money and made of 
pe little pit a greenhouse ten by thirty 
eet. 

“My, but I was proud of that house,” 
she told me with a laugh. “It looked 
terribly big to me, and I knew that I 
would have to work hard to pay for it.” 

Her trade by this time was growing by 
big leaps. Fewer and fewer people were 
sending out of town for their flowers. 
Miss Addie’s flowers were always fresh 
and pretty, while those that were brought 
from the city were often wilted and old. 
People appreciated the promptness with 
which she filled their orders, and the 
cheerfulness with which she went about 
her work. 

The little greenhouse that had seemed 
so large to her had by the winter of 1919 
grown entirely too small. Every inch of 
its space was filled with growing and cut 
flowers. Flowers hung from the ceiling, 
and pot plants grew on shelves on the 
walls. This greenhouse had been paid for 
but there was not enough money to en- 
large it, so again Miss Addie went to the 
bank for more money. She made it 
just three times as large this time. 

Today she has ten branch stores and 
several of them are in towns larger than 
Lockhart, each of which could support 
a home floral shop. But since there is no 
one in the towns to grasp at the oppor- 
tunity as Miss Addie has done, her 
branch stores are prospering. And her 
customers are grateful to her for making 
it possible for them to obtain flowers 
when they want them. 

‘ But the money she makes from her 
flowers and her work is not the only re- 
ward she receives from her business, for 
she still remembers the day her husband 
was buried without flowers, and great 
leasure and satisfaction are hers in 
owing that she is helping to comfort 
people in their sadness. 

“Yes, I have found success and happi- 
ness by having faith in my own beliefs, 
not listening to the discouraging talk of 
my friends, and by perp | until at 
times I am almost dead with fatigue. 
But,” she said, and as she said it she 
smiled and I knew she meant it, “hard 
work does not hurt anyone, at least it has 
never hurt me.”—Will Whitmore. 
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Tyrants of the Lily Pool 


Those who have gone 
to the expense of stock- 
ing goldfish ponds are 
often at a loss to ex- 
plain the diminishing 
numbers of these bits 
of living gold. If they 
could peer down into 
the muck that is usual- 
ly present at the bot- 
tom of the l, es- 
pecially if there are 
growing plants present, 
they would probably 
perceive an uninvited 
guest, a repulsive-look- 
ing insect whose face 
resembles nothing so 
much as that of a bull 
dog. This is the larval 
form, or nymph, of the 
beautiful dragon fly, 
whose erratic flight 
over pools and ponds is 
a pleasure to everyone. 

Careful watching 
would soon solve the 
mysterious disappear- 
ance of the goldfish. 
The lower jaw of this 
immature dragon fly is 
greatly elongated and 
bears at the tip two 
very sharp teeth. When 
a fish comes close, this 
extensible jaw sna 
outward, the sharp teeth catching the 
fish behind the gills. No fish ever escapes 
from this pincer-like embrace. When not 
in use this jaw is folded back, coyering 
the face like a mask. 

Dragon flies may ag their eggs in 
the stems of plants, p them into the 
water, or attach them to submerged 
objects by a mucilaginous substance 
which ens under water; an economic 
problem this mucilaginous substance, 
and one which man with all his striving 
has been unable to duplicate. 

Eggs when hatched begin an active 
and predatory life under water, feeding 
upon other aquatic insects. As the 
dragon fly larva grows it preys upon 
larger and larger insects and is finally 
able to devour small fish. During its life 
at the bottom of the pool the larva molts 
several times. It is active and feeds up to 
the very moment when metamorphosis 
begins. At this time it leaves the water 
and crawls onto the stems of water plants. 
Its skin splits down its back—whereupon 
the adult dragon fly emerges. All dragon 
flies are aquatic while in the immature or 
larval stage. 

Dragon flies capture their prey while 
on the wing, gnats and midges being 
taken directly into the mouth, but flies 
being held by the legs and eaten leisurely, 
as are small butterflies and moths. There 
are some three hundred species of dragon 
flies in the United States. They belong 
to the order Odonata, a name sain from 
the Greek “odont” meaning tooth, and 
undoubtedly chosen because of the teeth 
on the lower jaw. 

While it is not pe to prevent the 

n fly from depositing its eggs in a 
pool, One may run a small hand net along 
the bottom of the pool and bring out for 
destruction this tyrant with the insatiable 
appetite. The presence of but one dragon 
fly larva in “ve is likely to result in the 
destruction of all fish under three inches 
in length.—Marjory Shanafelt. 








The nymph of 
the dragon fly 
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A Primer on Home Decoration 





work; floors; draperies; the 


fy VERY homemaker will be interested in 

the new book, “A Primer on Home 
Decoration,” by Collier Stevenson, which 
we are Offering as an editorial service this 
month. This is not a mere booklet, as you 
might judge from the low price, but a real 
book comprising eighty pages, paper bound, 
printed on good stock and profusely illus- 
trated. There are twelve chapters treating 
of the following subjects in home decorat- 
ing: Color in the home; walls and wood- 
replace; clocks; pictures; lamps; “the 





jewels of the home”; furniture; built-in furniture; and the decorative 
use of books. We are asking our readers only 35 cents for this book 
(the actual cost to us) because we are hoping to place one in every Better 
Homes and Gardens home. Write for your copy today, sending 35 cents 
in stamps to Dept. H., Better Homes and Gardens, 


s Moines, Iowa. 
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M* what a surprise we have in store for you this 
month! A bigger, better magazine in every way; 
a magazine chock full of the most worthwhile home- 
making advice it was humanly possible to put together 
in as attractive a manner as we could. And that won- 
derfully cheerful and colorful cover up front! Isn’t it 
a beauty? Turn the pages again, note the wealth of 
material showing you: how to make your home “more 
comfortable and attractive,” showing you how to get 
“more home” out of your present income. Isn’t it the 
greatest value you ever saw? And, oh, yes, I almost 
forgot about the surprise! Turn to page 86 and feast 
your eyes on Van Vreeland’s wonderful painting “The 
Glory of Summer,” which we have reproduced in exact 
colors for you. That picture, alone, is worth the cost 
of this issue to you. If you like it, if you cut it out 
and frame it, I wish you would write and tell us. It 
will help us decide whether to use more in the future. 
And don’t forget to tell your friends and neighbors 
about Better Homes and Gardens—you can help us 
extend our program into more homes. 


HEN I read your letters I oftentimes wonder 

how many lily pools have been built by you good 
readers as a result of the several instructive articles 
which have been published in these columns from time 
to time. At one time I had a file of over 350 pictures 
sent me by readers of pools which had been built as 
a result of just one article. All of you will be inter- 





ested in Mr. Tricker’s article on water lilies in this 
issue. Mr. Tricker is an expert in the growing of these 
gorgeous friends. Again I want to say that no money 
you can invest in the garden will bring you more satis- 
faction and pleasure than that which you put into a 
little pool. You'll spend hours near it; happy, con- 
tented, restful hours, as I have done. 


GAIN it is a pleasure to call your attention to an- 
other evidence of the fact that the program Better 
Homes and Gardens has continually urged since it was 
launched, is making progress and contributing its 
share in changing national trends. I refer to our con- 
stant demand of a detached house for every family, 
the insistence that each family must have “a home of 
its own.” In 1922, when this magazine was launched, 
only 40 percent of the total money spent on building 
construction went into residences. In 1925, three sea- 
sons later, this had increased to 64 percent—a gain of 
24 percent in just three seasons! Figures for the sea- 
son of 1926 are not yet available but it is thesimpres- 
sion of competent observers in the building construc- 
tion industry that a further gain will be shown in 
residence construction. During the period in which this 
great change came in the construction industry, Better 








Homes and Gardens grew to more than 850,000 ° 
copies monthly. It is now reaching more than one in 
every eight owned homes in its field! It is the only 
magazine that has consistently urged that every family 
must be a home-owner, must live in a detached house, 
if it is to be really secure and reliant. It has insisted 
upon the family first—and it has had a tremendous 
share in influencing the above favorable trend in the 
desired direction. I feel sure that all of us, every real 
homemaker reading these pages, can thrill with real 





enthusiasm and pride for having had a share in arrest- 
ing the march of prodigality in this country, in setting 
the nation back on the old secure pathway! 


VERY home owner will be interested in our new 
service booklet entitled, “A Primer on Interior 
Decoration,” mentioned on another page. This book- 
let numbers 88 pages, six by nine inches in size, is 
printed on excellent paper and contains 65 half-tone 
and four full page four-color process plates showing 
as many rooms in actual colors. The booklet covers 
every phase of interior decoration and is crammed as 
full of helpful hints and suggestions, both in text and 
illustration, as we could make it. Nothing like it has 
ever been issued before and we are offering it at slightly 
less than cost as an additional editorial service to all 
who care to send for it. It costs us 35 cents to pro-- 
duce in large quantities, but we are selling it at that 
price and will pay the postage while they last. Send 
for your copy today, before the supply is exhausted. 
If you are not completely satisfied, your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. 


RS. C. W. ROBINSON of Claymont, Delaware, 

in sending a renewal of her subscription, writes: 

“No renewal, tho it shows approval, can convey to the 

right degree the pleasure your magazine brings. It 

isn’t just the subject matter that is always worthy of 

attention, but there is something so fine and admirable 

about the spirit back of your gallant little book; I 
always feel like cheering for you.” 


- 

WE are always glad to help. We are constantly 

rendering “additional editorial services” ‘to thou- 
sands of readers all over the country. We are trying 
to build here in the office a great “service station” for 
homemakers everywhere. We have helped others with 
their problems; we can help you. At any rate, drop 
us a line. We haven’t outgrown the habit of “visiting” 
with friends and neighbors when- 
ever possible, and nothing makes 
us quite so happy as to read a 
letter from you good friends. . = 
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